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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY 
COMMISSION 


"THE Report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission, submitted to 
Congress on January 8, marks a most 
important stage of our banking and 
financial history. Probably no event 
since the enactment of the National 
Currency Act in 1863 (it was not un- 
til June 20, 1874, that this act was 
changed in name to the National Bank 
Act) has been of more vital concern 
to the banks of the country. For al- 
though the bill accompanying the re- 
port referred to has not been enacted 
into law, and never may be, the mere 
bringing of it forward by a commis- 
sion appointed and acting under the 
authority of Congress constitutes in 
itself a step of the utmost importance. 
Details of the measure proposed 
have been discussed repeatedly in these 
pages and elsewhere, so that it ap- 
pears unnecessary to go over the 
ground again, but it may be profitable 
to revert to the main principles in- 
volved in the bill. 

In effect, though not in name, a cen- 
tral bank is proposed—and this is no 
less true although the institution will 
differ from either the first or second 
Banks of the United States and from 
the great central banks of Europe. 

Perhaps no statesman starting out as 
did Atexanper Hamitton in 1789 
with a tabula rasa would follow a dif- 
ferent course from that pursued by the 
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first Secretary of the Treasury in pro- 
posing a central bank. Hamitton’s 
views were adopted, and the firsts Bank 
of the United States was the result, 
but it was discarded after a time, ow- 
ing to financial and political prejudices 
then existing. Later came the Second 
Bank of the United States, which af- 
ter running along smoothly and pros- 
perously for some years finally became 
a source of bitter political hostility, and 
the bank went down never to rise again. 

Now, it may be that both these in- 
stitutions were victims of prejudice 
and ignorance; and should that be true 
their untoward fate is no reason why 
we should not, in these progressive 
times, have a central organ of finance 
adapted to the needs of the times and 
the very best that can be devised. If, 
for example, even the great central 
banks of Europe are the most nearly 
perfect pieces of financial machinery 
that man can create (and we do not 
see how it could be possible to improve 
upon the Bank of France), why should 
the United States refuse to adopt a 
similar device merely because of the 
political hostility and prejudice that 
proved fatal to the two central banks 
of the earlier days of the country’s 
history? 

On the other hand, it may be plausi- 
bly urged against a central institution 
of credit that it conflicts with our cus- 
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toms and traditions—a view apparently 
confirmed by the downfall of the first 
and second Banks of the United States. 

But the report of the National 
Monetary Commission insists—and per- 
haps with a great deal of ustice—that 
the objectionable features inhering in 
the central banks already tried in this 
country and discarded, or those which 
from the American point of view may 
appertain to the central banks of Eu- 
rope, have all been eliminated from the 
plan for the National Reserve Associa- 
tion. 

This claim is entitled to careful con- 
sideration. If it be true that the 
Monetary Commission has provided for 
a piece of financial machinery which 
will safeguard public and private credit 
as effectually as does the Bank of 
France, and that at the same time har- 
monizes with our business, banking and 
political institutions and customs, it 
would indeed be difficult to find any 
adequate grounds upon which to base 
opposition to the National Reserve As- 
sociation plan. 

It ought to be said, in justice to the 
National Monetary Commission, that 
the problem to be dealt with was by 
no means an easy one. Our vast terri- 
tory, the differing conditions in various 
sections of the country, the multiplicity 
of banks acting under Federal and 
State authority, and the political preju- 
dices to be reckoned with—al) these 
circumstances have tended to compli- 
cate the task with which the members 
of the commission were charged. The 
report indicates an earnest attempt to 
meet these difficulties in an enlightened 
spirit. The labors of the National 
Monetary Commission are entitled to 
respect and to careful consideration. 
Whether the bill recommended becomes 
a law or not the conclusions set forth 
in the commission’s report are bound to 
be of great and permanent value in 
shaping future financial legislation. 

The underlying principle embodied 


in the bill under consideration consists 
in the substitution of coédperation 
among banks for the general welfare 
in place of the present method (in time 
of panic) of each bank engaging in a 
warfare upon every other bank. What 
the results of the present policy have 
been the panics of 1893 and 1907 dis- 
astrously witnessed. 

Without endorsing the Reserve Asso- 
ciation plan either in whole or in de- 
tail, it may be said that with such an 
institution in operation it is almost 
inconceivable that the history of 1893 
and of 1907 could be repeated. This 
alone would certainly be a great gain. 

The bill for establishing the Nation- 
al Reserve Association makes the fol- 
lowing broad proposals: 


(1) The establishment of a National 
Reserve Association, chartered for fifty 
years, with a head office at Washington, 
and with fifteen branches—the number 
of branches to be increased as needed. 
The capital of this institution is to be 
twenty per cent. of the capital of the 
banks eligible for membership but be- 
fore beginning business $200,000,000 
of the capital must be subscribed and 
$100,000,000 paid in. All national 
banks are eligible to membership and 
all trust companies with not less than 
$50,000 capital and a surplus equal to 
twenty per cent. of capital and State 
banks with not less than $25,000 cap- 
ital. In other words, the capital of the 
National Reserve Association comes 
from the existing banks and those or- 
ganized hereafter. 

(2) The National Reserve Associa- 
tion to become the fiscal agent of the 
Government, thus displacing the pres- 
ent sub-treasuries. 

(3) Gradual taking over of the pres- 
ent bonds and bond-secured circulation 
from the national banks by the Reserve 
Association the latter also to have the 
right of note issue against securities, 
commercial paper and coin. 

(4) Standardizing of commercial 
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paper and authorizing bank accept- 
ances. 

(5) Establishment of a system of re- 
discounting through local associations 
and the National Reserve Association. 

(6) Creation of a central reservoir 
into which all, or at least a consider- 
able portion, of bank reserves will flow. 

Although there are a number of other 
important provisions in the bill, these 
are its main objects. 

Great interest naturally attaches to 
the question of controlling the National 
Reserve Association. It seems that the 
plan for choosing directors of the cen- 
tral association and the branches does 
not give any unfair advantage to the 
larger banks holding the most shares 
in the National Reserve Association. 
The smaller banks are treated with 
especial consideration and fairness. 

Should any advantage in practice ac- 
crue to the large banks it would seem 
to us to come not from the method of 
selecting the directors, which as stated 
appears to have been devised with ex- 
ceptional regard to the banks numeric- 
ally rather than to their size, but from 
the apportionment of earnings on the 
capital stock, and its influence in deter- 
ring many banks from becoming mem- 
The final provision regarding the 
apportionment of earnings appears in 
section 20 of the bill, and is as follows: 

“Whenever and so long as the sur- 
plus fund of the National Reserve As- 
sociation amounts to twenty per centum 
of the paid-in capital and the share- 
holders shall have received dividends 
not exceeding five per centum, all ex- 
cess earnings shall be paid to the 
United States as a franchise tax.” 

The Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1911 shows that the 
national banks in 1910 paid dividends 
of 11.38 per cent. on their capital, and 
that the net earnings were equal to 
9.35 of the combined capital and sur- 

Statistics of the national banks 
for forty-two years show average divi- 
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dends of 9.07 per cent. to capital, and 
upon combined capital and _ surplus 
much more than the five per cent. which 
the banking capital invested in the 
National Reserve Association will show. 

While the National Reserve Associa- 
tion is not—and probably should not be 
—intended as a money-making institu- 
tion primarily, the stockholders of a 
bank may not unreasonably object to 
having their capital withdrawn from 
the home bank and invested in an out- 
side concern yielding a reduced profit. 

The question then arises whether this 
lessened profit will keep many of the 
small banks out of the Reserve Associa- 
tion altogether, leaving it to be made 
up of the larger city banks which 
might be satisfied with the moderate re- 
turn and the advantage which control 
would give. 

Of course, in taking this view, it 
ought to be said that there are many 
advantages accruing to member banks 
other than the direct profit derived 
from earnings on the capital invested, 
and these collateral advantages may en- 
tirely counterbalance the considerations 
above set forth. 

The Report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission lays special emphasis 
on the provisions made against the pos- 
sibility of “Wall Street domination” of 
the National Reserve Association. Un- 
doubtedly this is important from a po- 
litical standpoint for if the opponents 
of the measure could succeed in show- 
ing that it was justly open to the 
charge of favoritism to “Wall Street’” 
the chance of getting the bill through 
Congress would be greatly impaired. 

In considering the matter of capital- 
ization the inquiry arises whether or 
not it is essential that the National Re- 
serve Association should have any cap- 
ital stock. As custodian of the reserves 
of the other banks it would probably 
have a superabundance of funds, and 
can hardly need $100,000.000 capital 
or any capita] whatever. 
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Moreover, to withdraw one hundred 
millions of money from local banks for 
investment in the shares of the Nation- 
al Reserve Association may cause seri- 
ous inconvenience. The money so with- 
drawn will come from local enterprise, 
not only to the extent of the nominal 
amount invested but much more, for the 
larger a bank’s capital and surplus the 
better able it will be to keep up its re- 
serves, and the withdrawal of $100,- 
000,000 may cause a loss of possibly 
$500,000,000 of lending power. 

By granting the National Reserve 
Association a charter for fifty years, 
the way may be effectually stopped for 
a better solution of our banking prob- 
lem should one appear. It may prove 
unwise to tie the country up for half 
a century to an undertaking whose suc- 
cess experience alone can demonstrate. 
An experimental period of ten years 
would perhaps be advisable. 

No interest is to be paid on deposits 
of banks with the National Reserve 
Association. This is. doubtless to pre- 
vent the latter from competing with re- 
serve city banks for out-of-town de- 
posits. The provision of no interest on 
deposits is probably both wise and 
necessary. Yet this may defeat one of 
the main objects of the plan which, ac- 
cording to its advocates, is to sever the 
intimate relations at present existing 
between deposits of country banks in 
New York and the call loan operations 
incident to Stock Exchange business. 
If the National Reserve Association 
pays no interest on bank balances, the 
country banks will continue to make 
their heaviest deposits with their New 
York correspondents for the sake of the 
interest which the latter pay, and we 
see no reason to believe that these 
funds will not be loaned as heretofore 
on Stock Exchange collateral. 

The value of a rediscount center, 
though very great, is less than has been 
generally supposed. Indeed, where a 
bank has good commercial paper, there 


is no reason why it should be com- 
pelled to rediscount this for the notes 
of another bank. The local bank 
should be permitted to issue its own 
circulating credit notes, thus saving the 
interest charge made by the Reserve 
Association. And no doubt in many in- 
stances the right to change deposit 
credits into note credits (without any 
change whatever in reserves) would be 
of great service to the banks and much 
less costly than the rediscounting pro- 
cess. 

But, on the other hand, a supple- 
mental service of great value could un- 
doubtedly be rendered by the Reserve 
Association in rediscounting in case of 
need, especially when the country bank 
reserves were low. 

While there are details of the pro- 
posed Reserve Association open to 
criticism, not only in the respects 
pointed out, but in others, it must be 
said that upon the whole its provisions 
seem well calculated to bring about a 
great improvement in our banking 
system. 

The great art of banking seems to 
be the power to hold reserves well in 
hand in the day of prosperity that they 
may be the more available in the day of 
adversity, and in our judgment the Na- 
tional Reserve Association should find 
its chief function in restraining infla- 
tion rather than in relieving a strain 
upon money and credit—to prevent the 
conditions that lead to panic rather 
than to encourage that free creation of 
credit which is undoubtedly one of the 
chief causes of panics. Fears have 
been expressed and we believe not un- 
reasonably that the liberal provisions in 
the Reserve Association bill for rede- 
posit of reserves, acceptances, redis- 
counts and note issues, may cause in- 
flation. 

We shall withhold discussions of 
some provisions of the bill until a later 
time. Did space permit, we should 
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especially like to commend the pro- 
vision for establishing foreign banks, 
and for requiring branches of the Re- 
serve Association to perform clearing- 
house functions. This, as well as the 
plan for transferring funds by tele- 
graph, will prove of almost incalculable 
value. 

Many of the principles embodied in 
the Reserve Association bill were sup- 
ported by this Macazine when they 
were far less popular than they now 
are. We have steadily and with weari- 
some reiteration pointed out the defects 
of a bond-secured currency, the mis- 
chievous effects of Treasury interfer- 
ence with the money market, and have 
long and patiently advocated such re- 
forms as would adapt the country’s 
banking and currency system to the 
needs of the present day. Whether the 
Reserve Association plan will ever get 
through Congress, no one can tell. Be- 
fore its enactment it ought to be care- 
fully discussed and no doubt amended. 
The Report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion and the accompanying bill will 
form an excellent basis for such dis- 
cussion, 


HOLDING OF BANK STOCKS BY 
CORPORATIONS 


AS a result of the discussion called 
out by the case of a prominent New 
York city bank which organized a com- 
pany principally for the purpose of 
holding bank stock, proposals have been 
made recently in a prominent quarter 
for prohibiting the holding of national 
bank stocks by corporations and forbid- 
ding State banks and trust companies 
from becoming members of the National 
Association, provided 
shares are held by corporations of any 
kind. 
It is stated that the holding of bank 
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stocks by manufacturing and other cor- 
porations has developed some abuses. 
For example, a manufacturing company 
holding the stock of a bank might be 
expected to receive exceptional favors 
in the way of loans granted. 

If a law of this kind were passed it 
might tend to diminish the desirability 
of bank stocks as investments. As is 
well known, many of the savings banks, 
especially in New England, hold large 
amounts of bank stocks. 

While these savings banks may not 
be strictly corporations, but mutual as- 
sociations, they would probably, never- 
theless, come within the prohibition re- 
ferred to. 

One of the recent financial develop- 
ments has been the organization of cor- 
porations for the sole object of invest- 
ing in bank stocks, not for manipula- 
tion and control, but for the purpose of 
income only. 

A corporation of this kind, on the 
ground of its own security, would find 
it desirable to limit its holdings of the 
stock of any one bank to a very small 
amount. Conceivably, a corporation of 
this character would have no other in- 
terest in the bank whose stock it pur- 
chased than to see that its management 
is sound and efficient. It is very diffi- 
cult to see any just grounds for pro- 
hibiting the holding of bank stocks by 
a corporation of this kind. 

In the case of individual holdings of 
bank stock it often occurs that where 
the bank fails and the stockholders 
must be assessed, they are unable to 
pay their assessments, and a deficiency 
frequently results. Were the bank 
shares held by a responsible corpora- 
tion, this difficulty would not be en- 
countered. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his report for 1911, recommends that 
the laws be so amended as to provide 
that any corporation organized under 
authority of any act of Congress, or the 
laws of any of the States, which pur- 
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chases or acquires stock of a national 
bank shall be liable for assessment on 
such shares. The Comptroller gives as 
his reason for this recommendation the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
Court has frequently held that when a 
corporation has no power to invest its 
funds in the stock of a national bank, if 
it actually does so it can not be held 
liable for the assessment against it as 
a shareholder. 

Of course, if any abuses have devel- 
oped in connection with the corporate 
holdings of bank stocks, they should 
be eradicated, and any attempt by a 
corporation to acquire a large amount 
of the stock of any bank for the pur- 
pose of monopoly or manipulation 
should be prohibited. 

There is great danger of regulation 
of this kind going much further than 
necessary to correct the evils complained 
of, which, after all, are not very great. 

The Federal Government well 
be careful not to enter upon a_ policy 
that would tend to diminish the value 
of shares of institutions which the Gov- 


may 


ernment creates and which have 


erally been the object of its especial 


ven-~ 
gen 


solicitude. 


UNFAITHFUL BANK OFFICERS 


ANY persons will be surprised at 
the statement made in the Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that “The dishonest practice by 
officers of national banks of receiving 
personal compensation for loans made 
by the bank is a growing evil, and has 
already reached such proportions as to 
call for criminal legislation on the sub- 
ject.” 

The bank officer who receives any per- 
sonal profit by granting a loan is, of 
course, not working for the bank’s in- 
terest, but for his own pocket. Loans 
violate the funda- 


made on this basis 
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mental principle of sound banking, sub- 
stituting personal gain for safety of 
the loan. 

While no doubt Comptroller Murray 
is right in characterizing this as a grow- 
ing evil, and is also to be commended 
for suggesting appropriate legislation 
for correcting it, one must believe that 
the evil is by no means widespread. The 
banker who derives a direct profit out 
of the loans granted by his bank is the 
exception and not the rule. 

Boards of directors should be on the 
alert to discover even the rare cases 
of this sort and promptly administer 
the proper remedy—the dismissal of the 
unfaithful officer. 


A BANKER’S LIBRARY 


UITE a good beginning has been 
made by the American Bankers’ 
Association towards the establishment of 
a banking and financial library in the 
association’s headquarters in New York. 
Secretary Farnswortu in his annual 
report thus refers to the work already 
done: 


“It has been the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Secretary that the American Bank- 
ers’ Association should possess a library 
commensurate with its importance as 
the representaitve financial organization 
of the country. 

“Its primary purpose should be the 
systematic collection and preservation 
of all available data of historical or bio- 
graphical interest relating to the activi- 
ties of the association and its member- 
ship. Until the last four years and be- 
fore the present administration, no at- 
tempt was made to preserve material as 
it was received at the executive offices, 
with the result that files of proceedings, 
reports, documents, periodicals, and so 
forth are very incomplete. This can be 
rectified only through the codperation 
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of members of the association in for- 
warding to the library such material in 
their possession as will complete the 
historical records of the national and 
State associations, and data regarding 
individual banks and bankers. 

“The present accumulation of mate- 
rial is being organized and catalogued 
by a trained librarian, and when larger 
quarters permit expansion of the exist- 
ing small collection, it is the intention 
to build up a comprehensive financial 
library where bankers can come or send 
for reference material. 

“The principles, practice and histori- 
cal development of banking and allied 
subjects will be adequately represented 
by a selection of books shortly to be 
made for the association by some of the 
leading economic authorities, supple- 
mented by Federal and State docu- 
ments, statistical manuals, bound maga- 
zines, and a clipping-collection for cur- 
rent comment, with the constant addition 
of up-to-date material in every form. 
For research beyond the limits of the 
library’s own collection, the resources 
of the great New York libraries will be 
utilized, and the library might well con- 
tain, in time, an index to material avail- 
able elsewhere throughout the country. 

“Pending this development, however, 
the librarian’s services are now available 
to members for the compilation of 
bibliographies and statistics, the analysis 
of reports or articles on various sub- 
jects, or information as to where ma- 
terial may be found in books, maga- 
zines and documents. What the libra- 
ry’s future resources should comprise 
ean, to a large extent, be best deter- 
mined by current demand, so inquiries 
will be welcomed and promptly re- 
sponded to at any time. The general 
secretary urges the immediate response 
of the members of this association in the 
building up of this important depart- 
ment.” 


While a bankers’ library in New York 
would not be always accessible to bank- 
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ers in all parts of the country, yet since 
it is impracticable to establish one in all 
the financial centers, New York as the 
chief financial city of the United States 
is the appropriate location for the 
library. 

A banking and financial library of 
proper scope would be of great service 
to the bankers of the country as a 
source of information on banking, cur- 
rency and economics. The collection 
and care of such a library is a task too 
large for an individual, but it could be 
done very effectively by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


SLOW BANK COLLECTIONS 


ROMPT remittances for collections 

is recognized as one of the car- 

dinal virtues of banking. But it is a 

virtue whose practice is more or less 
neglected. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
had his attention called to the matter, 
and hereafter he is going to investigate 
the banks that are complained of for 
their slowness in remitting for collec- 
tions. Dilatoriness in remitting is to be 
regarded as a sign of weakness. This 
may be going too far, but it will at 
least cause the slow banks to wake up. 

Probably some banks fail to remit 
promptly because they “need the 
money,” but a great many are dilatory 
simply through force of habit—a bad 
habit nevertheless. Just what consti- 
tutes promptness is a matter open to 
some difference of opinion. The bank 
that remits daily will never be subject 
to criticism. But such frequent remit- 
tances are not always convenient. Some 
account must be taken of local circum- 
stances, conditions and habits. 

But when allowances of this charac- 
ter are fully made, they fail to excuse 
most of the delay which some banks 
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show in sending money they have col- 
lected to the banks to whom it right- 
fully belongs. 


THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AS 
A PUBLISHER 


N his annual address at the New Or- ° 


leans convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, referring to the 
publication of the “Journal of the As- 
sociation,’ President F. O. Warts said: 


“Among the increased duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the general secretary 
none were a greater charge on him than 
as publisher of the ‘Journal.’ To 
send out a creditable publication every 
month to twelve thousand banks and to 
ten thousand bank clerks, forming an 
army of probably thirty-five thousand 
discriminating, not to say critical, read- 
ers, and yet to confine the subject mat- 
ter within the bounds of the authority 
given the publisher by the executive 
council and above any just criticism 
from the publishers of the regular 
financial journals formed a task requir- 
ing rare discrimination, and yet that end 
was accomplished to the satisfaction of 
your administrative committee. The 
idea of the Government going into the 
banking or other business has been ab- 
horrent to bankers, and yet it would be 
no worse in principle than for the as- 
sociation to enter fields well covered by 
private enterprises, and the present au- 
thorities in the association have no such 
purpose. There appeared _ several 
months ago some captious criticism of 
the association and some of its officers 
that seemed to justify the suspicion that 
it was prompted by personal prejudice 
or by the establishment of the ‘Journal.’ 
That publication has a distinct field, and 
in that field it will in no way injure 
any interest. It is not intended to sup- 
plant the live financial papers that have 
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done so much for good banking any 
more than the employing of a general 
counsel by this association in any way 
changed the relation between the banker 
and his local counsel. While the ex- 
ecutive council should have great care in 
making any extension of authority to the 
publisher of the ‘Journal,’ equal care 
should be exercised by the financial 
press in criticism of the association, the 
‘Journal’ or the officer who recom- 
mended its publication.” 


If President Warts was correct in 
stating that the “Journal” as published 
is quite satisfactory to the administra- 
tive committee of the association, it is 
far from satisfactory to the publishers 
who have their capital invested in finan- 
cial publishing enterprises, which must 
compete with what is practically a sub- 
sidized publication. The notion that 
the “Journal” issued by the American 
Bankers’ Association does not compete 
with the other financial publications is 
erroneous, and so long as the “Journal” 
is continued on the present lines, it will 
be a source of dissatisfaction. 

In the early days of that organiza- 
tion it was the policy not to enter into 
competition with individuals in any 
line of business, and it seems that an 
unwise step was taken in departing 
from this just and long-established rule. 


THE COURSE OF GOLD IN 1911 


RELIMINARY figures of the Di- 
rector of the Mint indicate a total 
domestic gold output of $96,233,528 in 
1911, against $96,269,100 in 1910. 
According to estimates made by the 
Bureau of Statistics the imperts in 
1911 comprised gold valued at $11,- 
150,000 in foreign ore, $29,300,000 in 
foreign bullion, $5,750,000 in United 
States coin, and $10,050,000 in foreign 











DISTINCTIVE PROBLEMS 
coin—a total of $56,25,000. The gold 


exported in 1911 was valued at $500,- 
000 in domestic ore, $8,050,000 in do- 
mestic bullion, $30,000,000 in United 
States coin, and $2,250,000 in foreign 
coin—a total of $40,800,000. The ex- 
cess of imports over exports was about 
$15,500,000, indicating a marked 
change from the conditions in 1910, 
when the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was $447,696, and also from 
those in 1909, when the excess of ex- 
ports was $88,793,855. 
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The gold imported in 1911 was main- 
ly in the form of ore and bullion, and 
came chiefly from Mexico, although 
considerable gold is received from Can- 
ada every year and smaller amounts 
from the Central and South American 
countries, and in 1911 a large quantity 
of gold was imported from Japan. 
The exports consisted largely of gold 
coin and went chiefly to Canada, al- 
though smaller shipments were also 
made to France, South America, the 


West Indies, and aJpan. 


DISTINCTIVE PROBLEMS OF A COUNTRY 
BANKER 


By Miss Minnie Hester, Assistant Cashier Lee County State Bank, 
Lexington, Texas 


T° my mind the problems of a coun- 

try banker can be divided into 
four subjects, viz.: Overdrafts; past- 
due paper; how to get and hold de- 
posits; collections. 

Overdrafts are an evil with which we 
all have to contend more or less. An 
overdraft is a phase of banking about 
which some customers of the bank know 
absolutely nothing. That is, they do 
not believe such a thing as overdrawing 
an account is ever allowed by a bank, 
hence they never contemplate indulg- 
ing in such a thing. That customer is 
the farmer. He seems to study bank- 
ing and its requirements more closely 
than any other line of business with 
which he has to deal. He knows and 
expects to give security, three to one, 
when he borrows, and, as a rule, he pays 
promptly when his paper becomes due. 

In our section, the customers who 
are prone to overdraw their accounts 
are the small merchants, cattle and hog 
buyers. The reasons are very evident: 
the merchant is pressed by his credit- 
ors to pay promptly; he mails out his 
checks, hoping to put through enough 
sales to cover the deficit before the 


checks get back home. The cattleman 
makes his arrangements beforehand for 
the amount of money he thinks he will 
need, but in gathering together those 
animals already bought, he unexpected- 
ly finds some bunches which he must 
have, and thus—to the chagrin of the 
bookkeeper, when Mr. Smith’s checks 
are posted that evening, lo! his ac- 
count goes red by a couple of hun- 
dreds. This same experience can be 
applied to the man who buys hogs. 

Past due paper is something about 
which we cannot be too vigilant. In 
the first place it does not show good 
policy to allow such paper to accumu- 
late. Both the State and national bank 
laws are very strict along these lines, 
and rightly so. 

In the second place, it is not treating 
a surety right to allow it. When a man 
goes security for another, he supposes 
that the note will be paid promptly 
when due and discards it from his 
mind after the time of maturity. In 
every case where a man does not pay 
his note when due and also fails to pay 
interest to keep it alive, he invariably 
makes it a point to prevent his sureties 
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from learning that the note has not been 
paid, and they are none the wiser until 
they receive a second notice from the 
bank. 

The third reason is, that the allow- 
ance of past due paper gives that 
patron room to believe that their bank 
is very lax in its executive department. 
Men are only grown-up boys and after 
you teach them your rules, you must 
also show them that those rules must 
be respected. 


How to Ger anp Hotp Deposits. 
When a man, not already a depositor, 


presents a check to be cashed, such an 
appeal as the following frequently se- 


cures his account: “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones. You have a check to cash? 
Yes, I see. One that calls for a nice 


large amount. Now, couldn’t you leave 
some with us this morning—say even 
money if you must have some change? 
Good! Here is a neat little pass book 
which will show all of your deposits on 
one side and each time you take out 
any money, the amount can be placed 
on this side, then, by deducting the 
total of one side from the other, you 
will always know how much you have 
left in the bank. Then here is a check- 
book which you see is just the right 
size to fit in your pocket. 

“You do not know what a fine thing 
this checking system is until you try 
it. You see you fill out one of these 
checks for the amount you want to pay 
your merchant or whoever he may be; 
then fill in the same date, amount and 
the name of the person in whose favor 
the check was made on the stub; in that 
way you have a complete record of 
every check you have issued. Then 
when the merchant deposits or cashes 
your endorses it, and that 
again is vour receipt. It is a fine thing 
and a great protection for you. 

“Only a few days ago one of our 
customers came into the bank and asked 
to see the checks that he had issued 
during the month. (We return to you 
your checks at the end of every month, 

a statement or in your pass 
He said he knew he had paid 





check. he 


either in 


book. ) 
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his account in full at a certain store, 
and the merchant claims there is no 
credit on his books. We looked them 
up for him and found he was correct 
about it. We also looked up the mer- 
chant’s deposits for that month and 
found where he had deposited this 
man’s check, together with others, on a 


certain date. After that it took but 
a few minutes to get the matter all 
straight. 


“Now if this man had paid the ac- 
count in money, he would have had no 
proof that he had paid it and would 
have had to either pay it again or have 
the merchant distrust him from that 
time on. 

“This same thing may happen to you. 
Then, too, it is not safe to keep money 
at home, even if you think you have it 
so securely hidden that thieves cannot 
locate it. What if you should wake up 
suddenly sometime between midnight 
and dawn and find you will just have 
time to get yourself and family out of 
the house before it falls in blazing 
ruins on you—do you think you will 
take time to get that money so securely 
hidden before you get out?” 

Such arguments as the foregoing are 
nearly always effective, and when you 
once get a person enlisted, he will al- 
ways be a depositor after the first trial, 
when he finds how convenient and safe 
a bank account proves to be. 

As a rule, you are compelled to use 
both your argumentative and reasoning 
powers more freely with the gentle sex 
before you convert them, as they are 
somewhat timid and suspicious about 
money matters, and a large per cent 
knows very little about business. 


COLLECTIONS. 


I am sure I voice the sentiments of 
every banker when I say that the col- 
lection department of a bank is more 
troublesome and gives less profit than 
any other, nay—all the other depart- 
ments together. 

After entering the items in the col- 
lection register and mailing out notices 
to the parties on whom they are drawn, 
they must be watched daily, lest the 
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demand or sight drafts run over their 
time; then the instructions to protest, 
if not paid by a certain date—it verily 
makes the “shivers” run up and down 
my spinal column whenever I recall the 
narrow escapes our bank has had in 
that line! 

About one collection out of every ten 
is paid, so after returning the draft 
with the reason for nonpayment, we 
expend at least four cents on each col- 
lection and often six or eight. 

As a matter of fact the collection 
department receives as careful consid- 
eration by the bank’s employees as any 
in the office, but it is seldom that the 
drawee encloses postage to cover the ex- 
pense incurred. 

We know that when an individual or 
firm draws on another through a bank, 
he wants that bank to use due diligence 
in the collection of same, and he also 
knows that the payee values his credit 
standing in his local bank above every- 
thing else, hence he will make a special 
effort to pay that draft if it is within 
the bounds of reason. Then would it 
not be right to enclose with each col- 
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lection mailed out four to six cents’ 
postage, so that the collecting bank 
will be out only its time? 

The city banks incur more expense 
on their collections, as the car-fare is 
never less than ten cents, besides the 
time the employee loses from his other 
work while out on a collecting tour. 

The items discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs are the problems with 
which we have to contend in a small 
country town of less than a thousand 
inhabitants away down here in Texas. 
It is possible that some of these apply 
to other localities, but be that as it may, 
there is a bond of fellowship and sym- 
pathy existing between all bank em- 
ployees because, when they compare 
notes, they invariably find that ali have 
experienced the same difficulties in rub- 
bing up against their fellowmen, and 
when we small country “fellows” meet 
with the “big ones” at our conventions, 
we find them to be a big hearted sort 
of people, and they give us little bank- 
ers the glad hand, as if they thought 
we were as high up in the financial 
scale as they. 


CHINESE COINAGE 


By Otto Wilson 


N American firm sold a bill of goods 

in China, figuring closely on 
profits, as is necessary in that trade. 
and taking a note in which the amount 
was given in Mexican dollars. When 
the note was due, the firm sent it to a 
Chinese banking house for collection. 
and after various delays was surprised 
to receive a sum in gold considerably 
below the face of the note and leaving 
them with an actual loss on the transac- 
tion. The bankers informed them that 
the sum remitted was the amount left 
atter deducting the double exchange. 
On writing to the American consul this 
firm was informed that double exchange 
was not unusual in Chinese commerce 


and that there was no recourse. The 
note had been discounted when it was 
changed from Mexican to Chinese cur- 
rency and again when this was changed 
to gold. 

This is only one instance of the con- 
fusion of Chinese currency. On paper 
the coinage table of the Celestials looks 
beautifully simple—ten cash equals one 
candareen; ten candareens equals one 
mace; ten mace equals one tael—but the 
regularity ends with the theoretical 
table and in actual practice the dealer 
finds himself on a shifting sea of 
values. The advance of foreign influ- 
ence in handling the foreign customs 
has somewhat steadied matters, but not 
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to any extent does the currency system 
yet approach the regularity of western 
countries, 

The basis of Chinese coinage is the 
silver tael, which is not a coin at all 
but a weight, being the Chinese name 
for ounce. The tael contains theoretic- 
ally 565 grains of silver. But the sil- 
ver in different part of the empire is of 
different degrees of fineness or “touch,” 
and, consequently, the value of the tael 
changes with each locality. In one 
town it will be worth perhaps sixty 
cents in American currency and in an- 
other, fifty miles away, only fifty cents. 
In addition, the actual value of the sil- 
ver fluctuates in its relation to gold, so 
that the value of the same tael in the 
same port may be different to-day from 
what it was a month ago. 

The duty on foreign goods shipped 
into the country, which is collected un- 
der the system of Sir Robert Hart, is 
computed on the basis of a standard 
commercial tael, called the “haikwan 


tael,”” whose value is constant at all the 
treaty ports. 
ever, from year to year. In 


This value changes, how- 
1909 it 
was worth on the average in American 
currency 62.5 cents, and in 1910 it had 
risen to about sixty-six cents. Then 
there is a standard or treasury tael for 
the payment of taxes, which is about 
ten per cent. heavier than the tael of 
commerce, 

The actual money passed from hand 
to hand consists principally of three 
kinds: Uncoined silver cast in the 
shape of a shoe and ealled “sycee’; 
Mexican, East Indian, Chinese, Ameri- 
ean, and other silver dollars; and the 
copper “cash.” “Cash” is the name of 
a small coin which, theoretically, weighs 
1/16 of a tael and contains fifty parts 
of copper, forty of zine, and ten of tin 
or lead. As a matter of fact, however, 
its composition has never been uniform 
throughout the country and its value 
has fluctuated very widely. It is sup- 
posed to be worth 1/1000 of a tael, but 
has gone as low as 1/1800 of a tael; 
in recent years, because of the rise in 
copper, it has come to be worth 1/1200 
of a tael, or about 1/20 of an American 
cent. Each coin usually has a square 
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hole in the center by which it is often 
strung with a number of others on a 
cord, and a “string of cash” is fre- 
quently used as a unit in making sales. 

The Mexican silver dollar is used 
very largely, especially in the treaty 
ports and for some distance inland. It 
is so popular that some Chinese mints 
have coined similar dollars, but as the 
value of the Mexican dollar is little 
more than the value of the metal in it 
there is little profit in imitating it. 

Many miscellaneous silver coins are 
reduced in value by the habit of native 
bankers of “chopping” the coins or 
stamping them with a mark to indicate 
that they are genuine. This “chop” 
dollar, being mutilated, is worth only 
the intrinsic value of the metal found 
in it. 

“Sycee” is in the form of ingots of 
various sizes from one to fifty ounces. 
Imported silver is melted down and its 
fineness estimated in a semi-public office 
in each port and is cast into sycee and 
marked in ink with a certain value, 
which is good only in that particular 
port. 

Such a confused and unreliable cur- 
rency could not but result in injury to 
the interests of the empire as a whole 
and particularly in the last half cen- 
tury, when foreign trade has become 
an important element in the welfare 
and enjoyment of the people. Lately 
some attempts have been made to in- 
troduce a stable and uniform currency 
system for the whole empire, and to 
change all existing coins into the new 
ones, but as yet little progress has been 
made. 

On October 5, 1908, an imperial edict 
was issued ordering the adoption of a 
new coinage system, based on the silver 
tael and including small coins of one 
mace (one-tenth tael) and five canda- 
reens (one-half mace) and also a large 
number of half-tael coins. This was to 
be the legal tender for the whole coun- 
try and was intended to displace grad- 
ually the prevailing coinage. That be- 
ing accomplished, it was hoped to put 
the country on a gold basis. A board 
of finance was ordered to consider the 
question carefully. 
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On May 24, 1910, another edict was 
issued, giving definitely the rules gov- 
erning the new coinage. This edict 
provided that the unit coin should be 
a silver dollar, or “yuan,” worth seven 
mace and two candareens. Besides this 
there were to be a fifty-cent piece, a 
twenty-five-cent piece, and a ten-cent 
piece, all of silver; a two-cent, one- 
cent, and one-half-cent piece, of cop- 
per; and a bronze mill, or one-tenth- 
cent piece, the bronze to contain twen- 
ty-five per cent. copper and seventy- 
five per cent. zinc. This last was 
meant to displace the “‘cash’”’ pieces. 

The manner in which this edict was 
carried out is a good illustration of the 
lack of foresight still possible in Chinese 
official circles. The plan was to coin 
a considerable number of the silver 
dollars and then put them into circula- 
tion gradually. The director of the im- 
perial mint decided that it would be a 
long while before sufficient new coins 
were made to begin circulating them 
and he consequently had the dies en- 
graved with a date two years in ad- 
vance. But after he had coined about 
10,000,000 of these dollars the authori- 
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ties looked into the matter and de- 
cided that if that plan were followed it 
would take a large percentage of the 
coinage out of circulation before the 
new coins were ready. So the official 
head of the old director was cut off 
and a new official appointed, who pro- 
ceeded to melt down and recoin all the 
10,000,000 dollars. Up to the first of 
July, 1911, this work was still going 
on and no new coins had been issued. 

It is quite likely that even if the 
present revolution does not sweep away 
the whole plan, there will be a great 
deal of difficulty in establishing the new 
coinage. In practically every town 
there are “cash shops,’ whose pro- 
prietors make a living by exchanging 
and discounting coins, while native 
bankers generally count on the discount 
as one of their important sources of 
revenue. These will strenuously resist 
any attempt to introduce a uniform 
currency for the whole empire, though 
there is no doubt but that all legitimate 
banking and mercantile interests gen- 
erally would in the long run be vastly 
benefited by the change. 


CHICAGO BANK TRAINS WOMEN 


OMEN should be educated how to 
manage their bank accounts is the 
opinion of James B. Forgan, presi- 

dent of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

“We intend to educate the women,” says 
Mr. Forgan. “It is my belief that the 
women of Chicago are directly responsible 
for the petty forgeries that are daily de- 
tected in the large banks of the country. 

“Accounts for the women as a rule are 
opened by the husband or father. The 


woman never comes to the bank and the 
cashier does not know the depositor. She 
merely draws the checks. When she needs 
a check book a messenger is sent to the 
bank. 

“Hereafter the women must either come 
to the bank themselves or send a written 
request when a blank check book is needed. 
We have added an extra department for the 
sole purpose of keeping track of the check 
books given to the women.” 


BANK FOR AUTOMOBILE BUYERS 


ANKS operated to serve special pur- 
poses have long been established in 
Europe, to a greater extent than here, 

but it has remained for recent developments 
to bring about the organization of banks 
specially established for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the purchase of automobiles, 
motor boats, and aeroplanes. Several con- 
cerns of this kind have already been estab- 
lished on the Continent, and a bank of this 


kind, backed by Belgian capital, is now in 
process of organization in England. The 
new concern, which is to be built up through 
an extension of the present Belgian Auto- 
Bank, will have a French title, the Eng- 
lish equivalent of which is The General Bank 
and Automobile Credit Society. Earl Rus- 
sell, Chairman of Humber, Ltd., is to be 
chairman of the new banking company, 
whese capital will amount to $500,000. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


LAW 
NOTES MADE BEFORE — INDORSEMENTS 
MADE AFTERWARDS—PRESENTMENT 


PROTEST. 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, 
MACKINTOSH Vs. GIBBS ET AL. 


HERE a note was made and de- 

livered prior to the adoption of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, the 
liability of indorsers thereon is to be 
determined by the law as it existed 
then, though such indorsements were 
made after the date on which the act 
was to go into effect. 

It is not necessary that a promis- 
sory note be presented by a notary pub- 
lic, nor is protest, strictly, so called, 
necessary to fix the indorser’s liability. 

The Supreme Court deemed that it 
was unnecessary to determine whether 
a promissory note in this form was ne- 
gotiable by the law of this State prior 
to the year 1902, because, by section 2 
of the negotiable instruments act (P. 
L. 1902, p. 583), provisions of this 
character do not interfere with negotia- 
bility. 

We are unable to concur in this view. 
The note in suit was made and deliv- 
ered prior to the passage of the act. 
It is true that before it fell due, and, 
indeed, before it was indorsed by the 
defendants and transferred to the 
plaintiff's testatrix, the act went into 
effect. 

The statute was approved April 4, 
1902, and took effect (under 3 Gen. 
Stat. 1895, p. 3195, pl. 37) on July 4 
in the same year. But by section 195 
it is expressly declared that: “The pro- 
visions of this act do not apply to nego- 
tiable instruments made and delivered 
prior to the passage hereof.” 

If this section is construed (as the 
Supreme Court must have construed 
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it), so that an indorsement made subse- 
quent to July 4, 1902, would be subject 
to the provisions of the act, and the con- 
tract of the indorser governed accord- 
ingly, although the note was made and 
delivered as between the maker and 
payee prior to the passage of the act, 
and the contract of the maker and of 
any indorser who put his name upon 
the paper prior to the passage of the 
act would be governed by the law as it 
stood before the act, we are confronted 
with this difficulty that the Legislature 
must have contemplated a_ transition 
period between the old law and the new, 
during which (with respect to instru- 
ments bearing date prior to the passage 
of the act and falling due after it took 
effect) parties dealing in commercial 
paper would have been left in doubt as 
to the law governing the responsibility 
of successive parties; perhaps required 
to apply one rule as to the first in- 
dorser, and another rule as to a subse- 
quent indorser, and therefore put upon 
inquiry as to the respective dates of suc- 
cessive indorsements. 

We are not convinced that the Legis- 
lature intended to leave the mercantile 
business of the State, even temporarily, 
subject to such embarrassment. In our 
opinion, the plain and simple language 
of section 195 manifests the intent of 
the Legislature to leave entirely unaf- 
fected all negotiable instruments that 
were made and delivered as between 
the original parties prior to the passage 
of the act, thus remitting all inquiries 
concerning the rights and liabilities of 
indorsers and indorsees, as well as of 
makers and payees, to a single date, 
presumably evidenced by the date writ- 
ten upon the instrument. 

The note being negotiable, the en- 
gagement of defendants as indorsers 
was that, if it was presented for pay- 
ment at the time and place of maturity 
and payment demanded and refused, 
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and proper notice given to them of 
such demand and refusal, they would 
pay the note to the holder. 

Prior to the negotiable instruments 
act, it was not necessary that a promis- 
sory note be presented by a notary pub- 
lic, nor was protest, strictly so called, 
necessary to fix the indorser’s liability. 
(We, of course, do not intend to inti- 
mate that the act of 1902 changed the 
law in this regard.) The statute (2 
Gen. Stat. 1895, p. 2605, § 9) provid- 
ing for the protest of notes by a notary 
public was not intended to make such a 
protest a condition precedent to liabil- 
ity of the indorser, but to supply a con- 
venient means of proving demand and 
notice of dishonor by the certificate of 
the officer performing the service. 
(Sussex Bank vs. Baldwin, 17 N. J. 
Law, 487; Burk vs. Shreve, 39 N. J. 
Law, 214.) 


CONSENT TO ENTER JUDGMENT 


SUCH STIPULATION 
IT NEGOTIABLE. 


NOTE CONTAINING 
HELD TO MAKE 


Supreme Court of Tennessee. 


FIRST NAT. BANK OF ELGIN VS. RUSSELL. 


A note dated the 15th of February, 1910, 
and which, by its terms, was payable on 
the 15th day of June, 1910, centained «an 
authority to any attorney to enter judg- 
ment thereon at any time: Held, that this 
stipulation made the note negotiable. 

The note in this case was in the following 
form: 


$772.59, Elgin, Illinois, Feb. 15th, 1910. 
On June 15, 1910, after date, for value 
received, 1 promise to pay to the order of 
James Dorsey, seven hundred seventy-two 
and 50-100 ($772.50) dollars, at the State 
National Bank, Memphis, Tennessee, with 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, after 
this date until paid. And to secure the 
payment of said amount, I hereby authorize 


irrevocably any attorney, of any court of 
record, to appear for me in such court, in 
term time or vacation, at any time here- 


after, and confess a judgment without pro- 
cess, in favor of the holder of this note, for 
such amount aS may appear to be unpaid 
thereon, together with costs and ten dollars 
attorney’s fees, and to waive and release all 
errors which may intervene in any such 
proceedings, and consent to immediate exe- 
cution upon such judgment, hereby ratify- 
ing and confirming all that my said attorney 
may do by virtue hereof. 
Lon Russell. 
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REEN, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The question that 
arises upon consideration of these notes 
is as to the effect of this provision 
contained in them, authorizing a con- 
fession of judgment “in favor of the 
holder” ‘‘at any time thereafter,” and 
the “consent to immediate execution 
upon such judgment” therein contained. 
In order to render any instrument 
negotiable under the law merchant and 
under the act, it must be payable at a 
determinable future time. That is, at 
a fixed period after date or sight; on 
or before a fixed or determinable future 
time expressed therein; or on or at a 
fixed period after the occurrence of a 
specified event which is certain to hap- 
pen, though the time of happening be 
uncertain. These notes, while they pur- 
port to be due and payable on fixed 
dates after the date of execution, to 
wit, June 15, 1910, and October 15, 
1910, still, by reason of the warrant of 
attorney given to the holder to confess 
judgment upon them and issue execu- 
tion thereon, at any time thereafter, are 
really due and payable from their ex- 
cution. Collection and payment of the 
notes could have been enforced on the 
first day, the second day, or any other 
day after they were executed and de- 
livered to Dorsey, under their express 
terms. They were dated on February 
15, and transferred to the bank, ac- 
cording to its books, on February 28, 
and to all intents and purposes, by the 
very language of the notes themselves, 
they were due in Dorsey’s hands before 
he transferred them to the bank. 

A note upon which judgment can be 
obtained, and execution immediately 
issued thereupon at any time after its 
execution, is not due at a fixed and de- 
terminable period at all, unless it be 
treated as due from and after delivery. 

The view that we have taken of this 
provision of the note in question is sus- 
tained by high authority. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts construed a 
note identical in its terms with those 
in suit here, and that court, speaking 
through Judge Holmes, now of the 
United States Supreme Court, said: 


“It has been decided in Massachu- 
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setts that a note payable at a future 
day certain, or earlier at the option of 
the holder, is not negotiable. (Ma- 
honey vs. Fitzpatrick, 133 Mass. 151 
[43 Am. Rep. 502]; Stults vs. Silva, 
119 Mass. 137.) The obligation to be 
gathered from the four corners of the 
present instrument is similar. The 
promise taken by itself is absolute to 
pay in ninety days from date, but the 
power of attorney on the face of the 
note authorizes a confession of judg- 
ment at any time thereafter, and we 
must construe these words as meaning 
at any time after the date. (See Adam 
vs. Arnold, 86 Ill. 185.) We cannot 
distinguish such a case from Mahoney 
vs. Fitzpatrick. For this reason, with- 
out considering whether there are any 
others, we must decide that the note 
was not negotiable.” (Richards vs. 
Barlow, 140 Mass. 218, 6 N. E. 68.) 

Construing a note with a similar pro- 
vision, the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin said: 

“It is quite certain that the note was 
not negotiable, because, by the power 
of attorney which it contained, judg- 
ment could be entered upon it at any 
time after its date, whether due or not. 
Thus the time of payment depends 
upon the whims or caprice of the holder 
and is absolutely uncertain. This de- 
prives the note of being negotiable. 
(Continental National Bank vs. Mc- 
Geoch, 73 Wis. 332 [41 N. W. 409]; 
Kimball Co. vs. Mellon, 80 Wis. 133 
[48 N. W. 1100].) Chapter 356, Laws 
of 1889 (the negotiable instrament 
law), provides that the negotiable char- 
acter of an instrument is not affected 
by a provision authorizing a confession 
of judgment, if the instrument is not 
paid at maturity. Upon familiar prin- 
ciples of statutory construction, this 
provision makes a note like the present 
nonnegotiable.” (Wisconsin Yearly 
Meeting vs. Babler, 115 Wis. 289, 91 
N. W. 678.) 

The provision of the “negotiable in- 
struments law,” to which the Wisconsin 
court calls attention as observed by 
that court, undoubtedly indicates that 
it was not the intention of the act to 
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make negotiable an instrument contain- 
ing stipulations for the confession of 
judgment prior to maturity. 


COLLECTIONS 


DEFAULT OF CORRESPONDENT——STIPULA- 
TION AS TO. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, September 25, 1911. 


CALIFORNIA NAT. BANK OF SACRAMENTO YS, 
UTAH NAT. BANK OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


In the absence of an express or implied 
contract to the contrary, a bank accepting 
paper for collection is liable for the de- 
fault of the correspondent to which it 
transmits the paper. 

But where, upon receipt of an item, a 
bank notifies the bank transmitting the 
same that it will act only as agent and will 
assume no responsibility for the omissions, 
neglect or default of agents or sub-agents 
at other pcints, there is no such liability 
on its part. 


ER CURIAM. A check drawn by 
Philips upon the First National 
Bank of Ponderay, Idaho, payable to 
Albert Wonderlich, was forwarded by 
the California National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, which had received it from an- 
other bank, to its correspondent, the 
Utah National Bank of Salt Lake City, 
for collection. The drawee bank was 
so far distant from the Utah bank that 
the check necessarily had to be for- 
warded through subagents for actual 
presentation. It finally reached its 
destination and was protested for non- 
payment. The California bank sued 
the Utah bank for damages alleged to 
have been occasioned by its negligence 
(the particulars of which need not be 
specified) in the transaction of the busi- 
ness, and, failing to recover in the Cir- 
cuit Court, brings the case here for 
review. 

The Utah bank had for several 
months prior to the transaction in ques- 
tion been acting as correspondent for 
the California bank in respect of its 
business at or near Salt Lake City, and 
also in respect of collections to be made 
at a distance through the intervention 
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of subagents. The Utah bank acted 
with due diligence in forwarding the 
check in question, and no fault is found 
with its selection of a subagent. The 
actionable negligence, if any, was with 
the subagents, and it is claimed that 
under the authority of Exchange Na- 
tional Bank vs. Third National Bank, 
112 U. S. 276, 5 Sup. Ct. 141, 28 L. 
Ed. 722, the Utah bank is liable for 
the misconduct of its subagents in the 
performance of their duties. 

In the absence of any express or im- 
plied contract that it should not be 
liable for the misconduct of its sub- 
agents, we would be required under the 
authority of the last-mentioned case to 
hold the defendant responsible for the 
negligence of the agents employed by 
it; but it appears that the defendant 
had, from the inception of its business 
relations with the plaintiff bank, ac- 
cepted items for collection beyond its 
immediate sphere of action, with the un- 
derstanding that it should not be liable 
for the misconduct of its subagents. 
Upon receipt of the item in question in 
this case the Utah bank, in accordance 
with its uniform prior practice, ac- 
knowledged its receipt, and in the body 
of the receipt, in like accord with for- 
mer practice, incorporated these words: 


“In receiving checks, drafts, or other pa- 
per on deposit or for collection, the Utah 
National Bank acts only as agent, and 
assumes no _ responsibility for the acts, 
omissions, neglect, or default of agents or 
sub-agents at other points, or for items 
lost while in transit. Any credit allowed 
for items on other banks or parties is only 
provisicnal until the proceeds thereof in 
money shall have been actually received by 
said hank. 

“[Signed] W. F. Adams, Vice Pres.” 


The California bank received this re- 
ceipt in due course of mail and made no 
objection to the terms specified. Ac- 
cording to prior usage and contract 
alike, therefore, the defendant bank as- 
sumed no liability for the misconduct 
of its subagents, and the doctrine of the 
Exchange National Bank Case has no 
application. 

The judgment below was right and 
is affirmed. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE 


COLLATERAL SECURITY — ANTECEDENT 
DEBT——ALTERATION—-NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, July 12, 1911. 


ET AL VS. PENSACOLA BANK & TRUST 
co. 


MELTON 


Under ibe Negotiable Instruments Law, 
as well as under the rule prevailing in the 
Federal courts, a person who takes a trans- 
fer of negotiable paper as collateral se- 
curity for an antecedent debt is a holder 
for value. 

A bank holding a note as collateral se- 
curity may sue thereon in its own name. 

A note was made upon a printed blank 
in which the Peoples’ Bank of S. was named 
as the place of payment. After the note 
was signed the name Peoples’ Bank was 
struck out and the name First Nat. Bank 
cof S. written in, the latter having been 
organized as successor to the Peoples’ Bank, 
and which continued business in the same 
banking house: Held, that the alteration 
was not material. 


"Ts was an action upon a promis- 
sory note executed by seven dif- 
ferent persons as makers. 

Before Severns and KNnappen, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Sanrorp, District 
Judge. 

Sanrorp, D.J. (omitting part of 
opinion): As the proof shows that the 
note in suit was pledged to the plaintiff 
before its maturity, it is immaterial 
whether it was transferred as collateral 
to either of the Scudamore notes at the 
time the loan to him was made, or af- 
terwards to secure his pre-existing in- 
debtedness. The rule is well settled in 
the Federal Courts that the transfer of 
a negotiable paper by endorsement, be- 
fore maturity, as security for an ante- 
cedent debt, is a transfer for value in 
due course of business. (Railroad Co. 
vs. National Bank, 102 U. S. 14, 23; 
American File Co. vs. Garrett, 110 U. 
S. 288, 294; Oates vs. National Bank, 
100 U. S. 239, 247, 25 L. Ed. 580.) 
This is also the rule in the greater 
number of the States and in England. 
See cases collected in 7 Cyc. 932; 4 
Am. & Eng. Enc. Law (2d Ed.) 290; 
and 1 Am. & Eng. Ann. Cas., p. 275, 
note. And recently the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas in Exchange Nat. Bank 
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vs. Coe, 94 Ark. 387, recognizing that 
the trend of modern decisions is in 
favor of the rule adopted in the Fed- 
eral Courts as tending to promote uni- 
formity in the several jurisdictions, has 
expressly adopted this rule and over- 
ruled dicta to the contrary in two 
earlier Arkansas cases. 

And while it was formerly held by 
the Court of Appezis of Kentucky in 
Lee’s Adm’r vs. Smead, 1 Mete. (Ky.) 
628, 71 Am. Dec. 494, that the taker of 
collateral for an antecedent debt with- 
out a new consideration did not become 
a holder for value in due course, not 
only is such holding on 2 question of 
general commercial law not binding on 
the Federal Courts (Swift vs. Tyson, 
16 Pet. 1, 15; Railroad Co. vs. Nation- 
al Bank, 102 U. S. 14, 23), but the 
former law of Kentucky in this respect 
was changed by the enactment, in 1904, 
of a uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Kentucky Acts 1904, c. 102, p. 
213, Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes 1909, 
§ 3720b [ Russell’s St. $§ 1885, 1886] ), 
which provides as follows: 

Sec. 25. “Value is any consideration suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An 
antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes 
a value, and is deemed such whether the 
instrument is payable on demand or at a 
future time.” 

Sec. 26. “Where value has at any time 
been given for the instrument, the holder 
is decmed a holder for value in respect to 
all parties who became such prior to that 
time.” 


It is clear that under these sections 
of the Act one who takes a note before 
maturity as collateral security for a 
pre-existing debt is a holder for value. 
(In re Hoppner-Morgan Co. [D. C.] 
154 Fed. 249, 253; Trust Co. vs. 
Markee |C. C.) 179 Fed. 764.) And 
in recent cases in States in which the 
Federal rule had not been previously 
followed, it is now recognized that by 
reason of the adoption of uniform ne- 
gotiable instruments acts similar to that 
adopted in Kentucky, the assignee of a 
negotiabie instrument taking the same 
before maturity as collateral security 
for a pre-existing debt is now to be re- 
garded as a holder for value to the ex- 
tent of the debt secured. (Brooks vs. 
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Sullivan, 129 N. C. 190; Payne vs. Zell, 
98 Va. 294, 297.) (And see Bank vs. 
Johnson, 105 Tenn. 521, 530.) 

The fact that the name of the bank 
at which the note was payable was 
changed after execution from the Peo- 
ples’ Bank to First National Bank, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
defendants, does not, in our opinion, 
constitute a defense to the note. It is 
true that where no place of payment is 
designated in the note the subsequent 
insertion of a place of payment is a 
material alteration as against all parties 
not consenting thereto (2 Daniel Negot. 
Inst. [3d Ed.] § 1378; Whiteside vs. 
Northern Bank of Kentucky, 10 Bush 
[Ky.] 501), and that a change in the 
place of payment contained in a note 
as originally executed is a material al- 
teration (Mitchell vs. Reed, 106 S. W. 
833, 32 Ky. Law Rap. 683.) 

However, we cannot regard the 
change made in this case as amounting 
either to a change in the place of pay- 
ment or the insertion of a place of pay- 
ment where none had been originally 
specified. Under the note as originally 
written the place of payment was the 
Peoples’ Bank of Sebree. This bank, 
as was known to most, if not all, of the 
makers, was a State bank, which had 
gone out of business as a State bank 
under that name about two years be- 
fore, and had become the First National 
Bank of Sebree, which continued to do 
business as a national bank with the 
same officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers as the former Peoples’ Bank, and 
did business in the same banking house, 
with the old name of Peoples’ Bank 
carved on its step. We are of opinion 
that, under these circumstances, the 
designation of the place of payment 
as the Peoples’ Bank was equivalent to 
a designation of the First National 
Bank as the place of payment, and that 
it must have been so intended by all 
the signers of the note; that, under the 
circumstances, even if the name had not 
been changed the note would have still 
been payable at the banking house of 
the First National Bank, the former 
place of business of the Peoples’ Bank, 
and that as the change in the place of 
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payment merely served to give a more 
technically accurate description of the 
same place of payment it cannot be 
held to be a material alteration. Thus 
in Metropolitan Bank vs. Claggett, 141 
U. S. 520, 527, it was held that the con- 
version of a State bank in New York 
to a national bank did not destroy its 
identity or corporate existence; that it 
simply resulted in a continuation of the 


same body with the same officers and 
stockholders, the same property, assets 
and banking business under a changed 
jurisdiction; that it remained one and 
the same bank and went on doing busi- 
ness uninterruptedly; and that it was 
not thereby discharged from its liability 
as a national bank on its outstanding 
circulation issued in accordance with 
the State law. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


BANK SUING CUSTOMER OF DE- 
FUNCT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SET-OFF—BUSINESS OF MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY CARRIED ON BY RECEIVER 
FOR BONDHOLDERS UNDER ORDER OF 
COURT—GOODs SUPPLIED BY RECEIVER 
TO CUSTOMER—ASSIGNMENT OF PRO- 
CEEDS BY RECEIVER TO BANK—RIGHT 
OF CUSTOMER TO SET OFF DAMAGES 
FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT MADE WITH 
COMPANY BEFORE RECEIVER ap 
POINTED—JUDICATURE ACT, SEC. 58 
(5). 

Sovereign Bank of Canada vs. Parsons (24 

O. L. R.,—387). 


“THs was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Brirron in 
an action to recover the sum of $15,028 
under an assignment of book debts 
made by the receivers of the Imperial 
Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd., to the 
plaintiff bank. The paper mills had 
certain contracts with the defendants, 
Parsons, to supply them paper, and 
while these contracts were in force the 
bondholders of the paper company se- 
cured the appointment of receivers and 
managers who continued to carry on 
the business and to supply paper to, 
among others, the defendants. These 
receivers obtained credit from the 
plaintiffs from time to time hypothe- 
cating to them manufactured goods and 
doubtless drawing on the plaintiffs for 
the value of the goods shipped with bill 
of lading attached payable to the order 


of the plaintiffs. Later, the receivers 
assigned to the plaintiffs all their inter- 
est in the account with Parsons, and 
this action was brought. 

The defense to it was that the claim 
of the plaintiffs arose by reason of cer- 
tain contracts made by the Imperial 
Paper Mills and assmned and adopted 
by the receivers, and by reason of new 
contracts and the carrying out of the 
same by the receivers with the defend- 
ants for the supply of paper and by 
reason of breach of these contracts the 
defendants are entitled to set off the 
damages they have sustained, and the 
defendants alleged that these damages 
were in excess of the plaintiffs’ claim. 
The trial judge rejected this defence 
and found in favor of the plaintiffs. 

JupGMENT (Sir Cuas. Moss, C.J.A.; 
Garrow, MacLaren, Merepiru and 
McGeez, J.J.A.): The judgments go 
very fully and elaborately into the 
facts, but in addition to what has been 
said all that is necessary to say is that 
it appeared that the defendants knew 
from the first that the affairs of the 
paper company had gone into the hands 
of receivers and that the receivers con- 
stantly refused to be bound by prior 
existing contracts. In a letter of April 
6, 1907, to the defendants, the receiv- 
ers stated, “Each specification as it 
comes in will be accepted or rejected 
as if it were a new order independent 
of any contract; further than this we 
cannot go.” 

The following is taken from the 
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judgment of Mr. Justice Garrow, con- 
curred in by the remainder of the Court 
with the exception of Mr. Justice 
MEREDITH: 


This seems to bear upon both classes 
of contracts, the old as well as the new, 
and shows very clearly, when the whole 
letter is read, that the receivers and 
managers absolutely refused, not only 
to perform the old contracts, but to be 
committed by any kind of contract, new 
or old, to a continuous supply of paper 
at a fixed or agreed-upon price. 

At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered, in explanation of equivocal cir- 
cumstances, that all parties were look- 
ing forward to a resumption of business 
by the paper company. In that busi- 
ness the defendants were interested, not 
merely as customers but as proprietors, 
and it was a perfectly natural as well 
as proper thing that the supply of 
paper to which the defendants had been 
accustomed, and upon the faith of 
which they had enterd into contracts 
the breach of which would entail loss, 
first upon them, and afterwards upon 
the paper company, should, as far as 
was consistent with their duty, be kept 
up by the receivers and managers, and 
the ultimate damages thereby mini- 
mized. But, bearing all that in mind, 
and having regard to all the other facts 
and circumstances, there being no ex- 
press adoption of the paper company’s 
contracts by the receivers and man- 
agers, and assuming that they had pow- 
er to do so, it would, in my opinion, be 
absolutely impossible to imply such an 
adoption from anything which appears 
in the evidence. Nor is it shown that 
the receivers and managers themselves, 
as such officials, entered into contracts, 
after their appointment, for a continu- 
ous supply of paper, of which the de- 
fendants have shown breaches, either 
before or after the plaintiffs acquired 
title. 

The proper, and, in my opinion, the 
only reasonable, inference, upon the 
whole evidence, is, that the merchandise 
the proceeds of which were assigned to 
the plaintiffs in May and June, 1907, 
was supplied to the defendants upon 
the terms contained and set forth in 
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the letter of the previous April 6, from 
the receivers to the defendants, not 
upon the earlier contract, but as upon 
entirely new orders. 

But, if I am mistaken in this view of 
the facts, I would still, upon the law, 
be unable to see how the defendants 
can succeed. Their claim is distinctly 
one of set-off, and not of counterclaim. 
That question was disposed of when 
the case was in this Court before, upon 
the question of pleadings. (See 18 
O. L. R. 665.) The receivers and man- 
agers were not dealing with their own 
goods, as the defendants well knew. 
Nor were they acting, in what they did, 
as agents for the paper company, but 
for the mortgagees, at whose instance 
they had been appointed, and for whom 
they were carrying on the business, as 
the defendants also knew. 

In so carrying on the business, the re- 
ceivers and managers could, of course, 
contract obligations for which they 
would become personally liable. But 
they could not impose an obligation 
such as that arising under the old con- 
tracts upon the mortgagees without the 
leave of the Court. 

And as to contracts entered into by 
themselves, the creditors’ right to dam- 
ages would be directly against them, and 
only indirectly against any indemnity 
to which the receivers and managers 
might be entitled, but the latter right 
would not justify setting off such a 
claim against a claim owing to the re- 
ceivers and managers in their official 
capacity. (See Nelson vs. Roberts 
[1893] 69 L. T. R., 352.) In that 
case, the defendant, a receiver and 
manager, sought to set off, against a 
claim for which he had become person- 
ally liable in carrying on the business, 
a claim to which he was entitled against 
the plaintiff as executor of an estate, 
which the Divisional Court held could 
not be done, because the claims did not 
accrue in the said right, a well-known 
principle of the law of set-off. 

The right which is given by sub-sec. 
5 of sec. 58 of the Judicature Act, 
which enacts that the assignee of a 
chose in action takes it subject to the 
equities which would have been entitled 
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to priority over the right of the assignee 
if that action had not been passed, is a 
right of equitable set-off. The equities 
chargeable against the assignee, and 
which fall within that term, are those 
only which arise out of the same trans- 
action as the debt, such as payment or 
satisfaction made on account of the 
debt, such as defects tn the quality of 
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the goods sold or work done, or a lien, 
or the right to avoid the transaction for 
fraud, or other sufficient grounds. But 
it does not include mere cross-claims 
arising from transactions independent 
of the debt assigned. 

For these reasons, I agree with the 
judgment of Britton, J., and think the 
appeal should be dismissed with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


USURY—NOTE GIVEN FOR—HOLD- 
ER FOR VALUE—NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


New York, Jan. 10, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: A berrows $200 from B and agrees 
to pay $49 for the accommodation, and to 
obtain a good indorser. It is agreed that 
nine notes shall be given, eight for $50 each 
and one for $49, payable monthly. At the 
time the loan is made, all of the notes are 
indorsed by C as accommodation indorser, but 
the borrower fails to sign the $49 note for the 
interest. The lender afterwards notices this 
omission, and goes to the indorser who gives 
his own note for the $49, the lender agree- 
ing to return the same as soon as he ob- 
tains the signature of the borrower to the 
first $19 note. He does not do this, but 
indorses the last note over to a third per- 
son, and when it falls due, nine months 
after its date, it is presented to C for 
payment. Under the usury laws in force 
in this State, can C successfully defend an 
action brought by the holder on the note, 
on the ground that the note in question, 
being a part of an illegal transaction, is 
void in its inception? 

SuBscrIBer. 


Answer: As the note for the $49 
was given for interest which amounted 
to more than the legal rate, it was void 
under the statute of New York which 
invalidates any note given in payment 
of illegal interest or upon which illegal 
interest is reserved. But whether the 
maker could avail himself of this de- 


fense as against a third person who 
took the note for value before maturity 


without notice of the transaction is 
doubtful. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides: “A holder in due 


course holds the instrument free from 
any defect of title of prior parties and 
free from defenses available to prior 
parties among themselves,” and it has 
been thought that this would preclude 
the maker or indorser from setting up 
the defense of usury as against a hold- 
er in due course. 

In Schlesinger vs. Lehmaier (191 
N. Y. 69), the court of appeals said: 
“In the Negotiable Instruments Law it 
is expressly provided that a_ holder, 
who becomes such before maturity in 
good faith and for value without notice 
of any infirmity, holds the same ‘free 
from any defect of title of prior 
parties and free from defenses avail- 
able to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce the payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon.’ 

“Here we have the legislative intent 
expressed in clear and unmistakable 
language. It establishes a just and 
proper rule which protects the bank 
in making purchases of commercial 
paper in good faith before maturity, 
for value and without notice of infirm- 
ity.” But as the decision of the Court 
in that case could be sustained upon 
other grounds mentioned in the opinion, 
the case is not necessarily an authority 
upon the point involved here, which 
may be still regarded as an open one. 














SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF SAVINGS BANKS 


By William Krauss, C. P. A. 


BUSINESS transactions are transla- 
tions of one form of value into 
another form of value. In buying and 
selling goods they change hands, in 
manufacturing they change forms, and 
by commercial accommodations they 
change their usefulness. In every case 
we note a change, the remodeling of 
values into a new appearance. In 
bookkeeping this transformation of 
values is expressed in the pluses and the 
minuses of the accounts; plus repre- 
senting the appearance of the value 
within the new form; minus its disap- 
pearance from the old one. The pluses 
and minuses, or, as technieally termed, 
the debits and credits of the accounts, 


faithfully copy the entire course of the 
movement of the values, thus building 
up the history of the business transac- 
tions. 

Financial statements do not offer the 
history of the life of the business, they 
present a conditional stop only in that 


course of life, a “moment picture” of 
the appearance of the values at the date 
of the statement. The pluses and min- 
uses of each account are condensed into 
one resulting amount, which is the pres- 
ent state or the balance of the account; 
then the balances of the accounts of 
closely identical character are con- 
densed into collective headings and thus 
grouped into the balaice sheet. 
Bank StTaremMents Con- 
DENSED. 


SAVINGs 


We find that the semi-annual state- 
ments published by the savings banks 
of the State of New York are con- 
densed sometimes to such an extent that 
their meaning appears dim and dark, if 
not misleading. An extreme of such 
summarization can be found in an ad- 
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vertisement of a New York City sav- 
ings bank, where the only fact offered 
as to the state of its affairs is the total 
of its resources. The high mark of the 
assets apparently pretends to show the 
great strength of the bank to depositors 
who are not aware that such a one- 
sided statement is similar to a pass- 
book of a commercial bank displaying 
large amounts of deposits, but none of 
the withdrawals against. the account, 
which might be even overdrawn. More 
correct, but still too cloudy, are the 
statements where all the liabilities are 
compressed into one amount under the 
combined heading of deposits and sur- 
plus. 

The surplus of a savings bank is 
far too important a factor to leave 
to the guessing of the interested one 
as to whether it amounts up to fifteen 
per cent. of the deposits or to one per 
cent. or less than that. Even when 
disclosing the amount of the surplus 
the statement is still too reserved if it 
does not indicate the principle upon 
which the computation of the surplus is 
based. Clearness and frankness are 
significant requirements of an _ honest 
statement. If over-condensed, it may 
be ambiguous; if too reserved, it may 
probably be misleading. 

The present treatise shall engage it- 
self to draw the lines of financial state- 
ments of savings banks to show how far 
the condensation of the accounts and 
figures may be carried, and to accen- 
tuate the points that need thorough 
frankness to make them correct and 
true. 

Bonds secured by real estate mort- 
gages generally head the list of the 
assets. This item represents the face 
value of the bonds, consequently fixed 
amounts and non-fluctuating values. 
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Any misrepresentations may consist in 
the overvaluation only of the properties 
mortgaged. 


Tue STATEMENT ANALYZED. 


Next to it are exhibited the values of 
bond investments. The principles ap- 
plied in the valuation of these items 
are in the various statements far from 
uniform. We usually find stated either 
the par, or the investment (amortiza- 
tion), or the market values of the 
bonds. The par value is the face value 
of the bonds; that is, the value which 
will be paid for them at a stipulated 
time. It represents the value in the 
future often without any reference to 
that of the present. The investment 
value is the cost price increased by 
amortizing the discount or decreased by 
the amortization of the premiums. It 
is the past value mathematically con- 
nected with that of the future. The 
market value is the price determined by 
the prevailing conditions—the value of 
the present. 

It is a matter for argument which of 
the three is the most correct and proper 
principle; but since the financial state- 
ments are always conditional, focused 
upon the conditions prevailing at the 
time of their issue, the market values 
should always be mentioned at least in- 
formatively by side of any other valua- 
tion, if not already done so in the main 
column of the assets. The suspicion 
may easily be raised, that in buying 
bonds with discounts and valuing them 
at par or at an amount amortized up to 
par, the management of the bank can at 
will and ease increase the totals of its 
book-assets. 

Market values are not book-values; 
they are the nearest ones to be changed 
into cash. They are rather effectual 
than scientific, and easiest to be under- 
stood by the average depositor. More- 
over, the market values of the savings 
banks of the State of New York show 
the most conservative figures out of 
the three mentioned methods of valua- 
tion. On January 1, 1911, the total 
of their surpluses amounted up to 152 
million of dollars upon the investment 
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valuation; 122 millions upon their val- 
uation at par, and 107 millions accord- 
ing to their market value. This proves 
an average overvaluation of not less 
than thirty per cent. respectively of 
twelve per cent. of the book values 
against the conservative figures of the 
market valuations. 

In fact, we find in the statement of a 
New York City savings bank the sur- 
plus recorded with $1,150,000 (invest- 
ment value), while the market valuation 
would have shown only $560,000. In 
another with over eight millions (par 
value), the concealed market valuation 
would hardly pass over four and one- 
half millions. In a third the surplus is 
proved to be over three per cent. of the 
deposits, while the market valuation 
would have brought it down to only a 
little over one per cent. Such remark- 
able divergencies in the results of the 
different valuations justify the demand 
of an informative side record of the 
market values of the bond securities. 
The writer’s advice as to a proper place 
for such records is to draw an “infor- 
mation column” by side of the main col- 
umn in the balance sheet. 

Interest accrued includes interest on 
asset accounts for the time expired up 
to the date of the statement, the pay- 
ment of which is not yet due. It is as 
much an asset as the face value of the 
principal indebtedness. As long as it 
has not been collected it is in fact no 
interest yet, and is rather adherent to 
the principal amount where it proceeds 
from; nevertheless, the device to antici- 
pate their collection under the heading, 
“Interest accrued,” is justified and ad- 
mitted. 

The item, real estate, represents as 
a rule the bank building only. The 
valuation of the same is quite at the 
will of the management. Outside of 
the help of an expert appraiser, the 
average depositor can hardly have a re- 
liable basis for criticism on this point; 
still the tax-assessment valuation in- 
serted in the information column may 
serve as some guide for the estimation 
of same, if questioned. It is well 
known that the estimation of properties 
by the tax officials, generally, do not 
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reach the market prices; but on the 
other hand, it must be considered that 
the valuation of a building erected ex- 
clusively for bank accommodations 
should not be placed much higher than 
the value of the building material and 
that of the ground upon which it 
stands. 

Furniture and fixtures is an item not 
readily welcomed and rather disappear- 
ing among the assets of a savings bank. 
If recently inserted, it is much to desire 
by means of a sub-item, to display the 
amount of amortization speedily lead- 
ing to the disappearance, or at least to 
the diminution of same. 

Cash on hand, together with depos- 
its in banks, often appear melted into 
one item. Although of no pecial impor- 
tance, it looks more exact when speci- 
fied. The significant character of this 
item is the continuous fluctuation of its 
balances. Being thus specially elastic, 
it readily permits mala fide directors to 
bring up the balances of the date of re- 
port to a temporary high mark such as 
found fit to form an attractive display. 

Statements of importance, like the 
weekly reports of the commercial banks 
rendered to the clearing-house, show 
the average daily balances of the week, 
and it would be much to the credit of 
their frankness if the savings banks 
would also exhibit the average daily 
balances for the period reported in the 
information column. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities of a savings bank gener- 
ally consist of two items only: (1) 
The amount due to depositors; and (2) 
The surplus of the bank. The amount 
due to depositors is increased by the in- 
terest credited to depositors for the cur- 
rent period. The fact and the extent 
of this increase is exhibited in the form 
of a sub-item in a very few statements, 
although there is no proper reason why 
facts and figures offering points of 
such apparent interest to depositors 
should be suppressed. 

The most significant and_ sensitive 
part of the statement is the exhibit of 
the surplus. Since the savings banks 
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of the State of New York have no capi- 
tal stock whatever, the only inforce- 
ment around each dollar deposited is 
treasured up in the surplus. It is the 
heart of the bank getting the strength 
and distributing it from and to every 
part, and is the readiest indicator of its 
vitality. The critic is therefore bound 
to center his attention, above all, on the 
surplus, and to observe not so much the 
high mark of its figures as its ratio to 
the deposits. Being simply the plus of 
the assets over the deposits, the surplus 
is mathematically dependent upgn the 
valuation of the assets. 

The device suggested for the valua- 
tion of the assets will, therefore, neces- 
sitate the appliance of the same princi- 
ple to exhibit the surplus also upon the 
market valuation in the information col- 
umn, if not already shown in the main 
column. 

THE Surpuvs. 


Another point of interest universally 
neglected is the sub-itemizing of the in- 
crease or decrease of the surplus for 
the time reported. It is of no little im- 
portance to see whether the strength of 
the bank has been increased or lessened 
by the earnings for the past period, and 
to consider whether the increase of the 
surplus was in conformity with the in- 
crease of the deposits, and whether it 
has been increased sufficiently to jus- 
tify the percentage of the dividends 
distributed. One of the very largest 
savings banks in New York City paid 
$2,190,000 in dividends for the year of 
1906, while for the same period its sur- 
plus decreased by $470,000. For the 
vear 1907 it distributed $2,500,000, 
while at the same time its surplus de- 
creased by a further $520,000. 

Proper accounting will hardly permit 
of such a liberal distribution of the 
earnings, while, on account of a serious 
downward tendency of the bond values, 
the surplus is neglectfully left to take 
its own course. The surplus must not 
be looked upon as merely a counterbal- 
ance to the effects of the ups and downs 
of the bond prices; it must be kept up 
for other emergencies which are also 
eventual, though by no means so proba- 
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ble. There is much of the morality of 
the management in the figures of the 
surplus, and its moral power appears 
more manifest if a corresponding part 
of the surplus would be separated to be 
handled as a sinking fund against fluc- 
tuations of bond values. This would, of 
course, not change the merit of the 
state of affairs at all, but will discrim- 
inate the rather stable from the fluc- 
tuating part of the surplus, and thus 
accentuate the figures of well-rooted 
protection thrown around each dollar 
deposited. 

The exhibit of the two sub-items in 
the group of liabilities, i. e., the amount 
of interest credited to depositors and 
the part of the earnings adjudged to 
the surplus, will also disclose the total 
of the net income for the past period. 
In adding to it the amount of the ex- 
penses and that of the depreciation in 
the asset values, we reach the figures of 
the gross income and practically the 
outlines of the profit and loss account. 
But no savings bank in the State of 
New York ever opens to depositors the 
page guarding the sanctuary of these 
four figures. They are all well com- 
pressed so as never to be recognized 
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into one amount of the present surplus. 
Whence this reservedness? Is it based 
upon the rule of habits, or upon the 
rule of rights? Business concerns sub- 
mit to creditors their balance sheet, and 
surely that is all the creditors are enti- 
tled to look into. The items of the 
profit and loss account are rightly open 
to proprietors only. Yet, is the deposi- 
tor of a savings bank a creditor or a 
partner to it? 

For the creditorship stands the nega- 
tive argument that no depositor has any 
right whatever as to the management, 
and after the withdrawal of his depos- 
its, to the surplus of the bank; while 
in favor of the partnership it must be 
pointed out that no other living or legal 
person has any right whatever over the 
funds of the bank and over their profit- 
ability but the depositors. In the 
writer’s belief each depositor individ- 
ually is a creditor of the bank, while 
the entire body of the depositors are 
the only, and only imaginable, proprie- 
tors to it. By virtue of this distinction 
the complex of the depositors should 
not be deprived of the proprietors’ right 
to be informed on vital points of the 
life of the funds they actually own. 


OLD TRINITY 


(From the New York “ Sun ”’) 


"Midst tumult never ceasing of the city’s 
busy world, 

Where money’s ensigns always wave and 
quiet’s flags lie furled, 

There nestles in the shadow of man’s 
tow’ring halls of stone 

A place wherein the working of a mighty 
Hand is shown. 


A modest pile, it stands with right unques- 
tioned to its place, 

And unto all the carping world serene it 
shows its face, 

The spirit of that temple seems to perme- 
ate the air, 

And men are somehow better just to see 
it standing there. 


Within its walls refreshing peace as of the 
cloister dwells, 

A peace which of a Presence potent, all 
pervading tells, 

The presence of a mighty God, who owns 
no monarch’s sway, 

Who plants his kingly standard in the 
thickest of the fray. 


So as it stands with slender spire uplifted 
to the sky 

It seems to breathe 
myriad passersby. 

*Tis like the finger of the Lord held up in 
warning stern, 

That men may wisely heed its sign and 
change their lives and learn. 

Sumrry Dean Nevin. 


a meaning to the 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


O* the papers presented at the re- 
cent New Orleans convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association, that 
of most interest to trust company 
men was the discussion of “The Rela- 
tion of State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies to Senator Aldrich’s Plan,” by 
F. H. Goff, president of The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company. This paper 
was originally to have been delivered 
before the Trust Company Section, but 
upon request of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read before the general 
body. 

Mr. Goff showed that the plan in its 
latest shape provided for the needs of 
State banks of the purely commercial 
type, but does not cover those of State 
institutions which do not discount com- 
mercial paper. He called attention to 
the fact that of the sixteen billion dol- 
lars of individual deposits in the banks 
of the country over six billion dollars 
are savings deposits, and said that the 
suggested plan for monetary legislation 
“must be condemned as inadequate un- 
less it affords sufficient advantages to 
savings institutions to induce them to 
accept of membership.” 

He pointed out that savings banks 
and trust companies which restrict 
their investments to savings bank stan- 
dards for the most part have no paper 
arising out of commercial transactions, 
and hence, even under the revised plan, 
have exceedingly limited and restricted 
opportunities for obtaining credit 
through the Reserve Association. 

The situation was illustrated by these 
concrete examples:— “A commercial 
bank could rediscount an unsecured ob- 
ligation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, if you please, having less than 
twenty-eight days to run, provided only 
it arose out of a commercial transac- 
tion, while a savings institution could not 
rediscount an obligation of the same 
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company having the same maturity, not 
arising out of a commercial transaction, 
although secured by government bonds. 
A commercial bank could rediscount the 
note of a farmer given for seed or fer- 
tilizer, while a savings bank could not 
rediscount a note of the same party for 
the same amount and having the same 
maturity, although secured by mortgage 
on real estate worth several times, the 
amount of the loan, if issued for other 
than commercial or agricultural pur- 
poses. 

“T seriously doubt,” said the speaker, 
“whether any plan which penalizes 
savings banks and trust companies for 
adherence to standards supported by 
sound reason and long experience will 
prove acceptable in the end to the pub- 
lic. If it is essential to the success of 
the proposed plan that State institu- 
tions should become members of the Re- 
serve Association, the plan must be lib- 
eralized so as to give such of these in- 
stitutions as voluntarily or under legal 
compulsion adhere to savings bank stan- 
dards in the matter of investments and 
loans, the right to use their prime se- 
cured loans for rediscount.” 

After discussing the reserve require- 
ments under the revised plan, and 
showing that there might be instances 
where it “might prove unreasonable 
and operate to exclude institutions 
whose membership should be desired,” 
Mr. Goff suggested “that instead of 
having Congress fix the reserve require- 
ments the Executive Committee of the 
Reserve Association be given power to 
fix from time to time the amount of re-' 
serve required to be maintained by its 
members for all classes of deposits,— 
savings, time certificates and demand.” 
He called attention to the uneconomic 
and wasteful character of our reserve 
laws, and expressed the opinion that 
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the reserve requirements can gradually 
be liberalized. 

The speaker believed that the op- 
portunity of membership in the asso- 
ciation should be given to State insti- 
tutions having less than $25,000 capi- 
tal, (there being some 6,000 of these 
with capital of from $10,000 to $25,- 
000), provided they have been subject 
to proper examination, supervision and 
control by State authorities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goff pointed out 
nine particulars in which State insti- 
tutions accepting membership in the Re- 
serve Association would labor under 
disadvantages until State laws are 
amended, but expressed the opinion that 
the State Legislatures would enact leg- 
islation correcting the inequalities. 

Mr. Goff’s paper is recognized as a 
masterly contribution to the discussion 
of the question, and it is well worth 
careful study. That it demonstrates 
the necessity of recognizing, in any 
plan which may be adopted, the needs 
of trust companies and other State in- 
stitutions, can hardly be denied. It 
points out clearly the disadvantages 
under which even the revised plan 
would place the State institutions, and 
indicates changes which seem _ both 
just and safe. In particular, his de- 
mand that trust companies which do 
not discount commercial paper, and 
which adhere to savings bank stan- 
dards of investments and loans be 
given the right of rediscount of such 
loans, is unanswerable if those time- 
honored standards are to be maintained. 


THE TRUST COMPANY IN 1911 


HE year 1911 was a prosperous 
season for the trust company as 

an institution, and brought some events 
of more than ordinary importance. Of 
these the most significant was the ad- 
mission of trust companies to the New 
York Clearing House, followed by sim- 
ilar action in Cincinnati and in Phila- 
delphia, with steps looking to the same 
end in other large cities. This is 
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formal recognition of the important 
position which trust companies have 
come to occupy; while the terms of ad- 
mission as regards the amounts of re- 
serve required admit that trust com- 
pany accounts differ from those of 
banks in some particulars, though they 
are similar in others. 

During the year the discussion of the 
Reserve Association plan has advanced 
to a point where the absolute necessity 
of admitting trust companies upon equal 
terms, and without interference with 
State charters, is generally recognized. 
The number of new trust companies or- 
ganized during the year was somewhat 
in excess of that for the two or three 
years immediately preceding, but not 
as large as that for some of the years 
earlier in the last decade; while the in- 
crease in aggregate resources was great- 
er in amount and in ratio than that 
of any recent year. The tendency to 
consolidation or absorption of compan- 
ies has continued, not only in the larg- 
est centers like New York, Chicago 
and Boston, but also in smaller centers. 
This has resulted in greater individual 
strength, but also in the concentration 
of power in fewer hands, involving 
some economic dangers. 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


HERE is a steady increase in the 
number of trust companies and 
other banking institutions which are 
adopting the practice of rendering 
monthly statements to their depositors. 
The practice has sound sense behind it, 
and is destined to become a fixed cus- 
tom. 

The rendering of such statements is 
more needed for the accounts of trust 
companies than for those of commercial 
banks with large, active accounts, be- 
cause the depositors in the latter reg- 
ularly bring in their pass books to be 
written up, and the accounts rarely go 
for long intervals without such check- 
ing. The average trust company, on 
the other hand, has numerous small and 
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inactive checking accounts, whose own- 
ers frequently neglect for long periods 
the bringing in their pass-books. The 
result is that these accounts go for 
months,—sometimes even years,—with- 
out a final checking for possible errors 
or for forged checks. The interests of 
the bank and of the depositor alike 
call for a frequent comparison of ac- 
counts, and the monthly statement at 
least assures that the bank has done 
all in its power to bring this about, 
even if the depositor neglects his part. 

It is true that there are sometimes 
some difficulties in establishing the sys- 
tem. It involves an additional cost, 
though this is not as great as might be 
expected. The expense is often coun- 
ter-balanced by the early discovery of 
errors which might prove costly if not 
observed in time, while a proper sys- 
tem of reports serves as a continuous 
audit of this part of the work, and in 
many companies is a part of the work 
of the auditing force. Curiously 
enough depositors sometimes object to 
having the statements sent to them; but 
this condition disappears as the custom 
becomes established. The careless de- 
positor, who will not look over the 
statement when it is sent to him, is al- 
ways in evidence, but in such case the 
bank has fulfilled its obligation, both 
legal and moral. 


TOTAL TRUST COMPANY 
FIGURES 


HE 1911 edition of “Trust Compa- 
nies of The United States,” which 
was distributed in December, shows that 
during the year from June 30, 1910, to 
June 30, 1911, the trust companies of 
the country maintained the remarkable 
growth begun in the nineties. This 
book, which is published annually by 
The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, has come to be 
the standard for trust company stat- 
istics, and reflects great credit upon its 
publishers. 
The 1911 edition contains returns 


from 1,616 trust companies, whose ag- 
gregate figures on June 30, 1911, were 
as follows :— 


RESOURCES. 
Stocks and bonds ........ $1,155,493,753.83 
Loans, notes and mortgages 2,648,460,875.67 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 1,034,376,095.13 
Real estate, banking house, 
furniture and fixtures and 





safe deposit vaults...... 163,912,213.07 
Other resources .......... 166,278,267.89 
$5,168,533,205.59 
LIABILITIES. 

a EE . eee ere eee $441,545,769.04 
Surplus & undivided profits 558,028,890.62 
POE Se carreiweseanwawe 3,601 229,952.94 
Due to banks and bankers. 214,594,668.97 
Other liabilities .......... 353,133,924.02 


$5,168,533,205.59 





The first edition of this book was 
published in 1903. It contained a list 
of 912 companies, of which, however, 
figures were obtained for orly 854, 
whose aggregate resources were $2,938,- 
047,346. In the eight years ending 
June 30, 1911, therefore, the number 
of companies listed increased from 912 
to 1,616, or seventy-seven per cent., 
while the aggregate resources increased 
from $2,938,047.346 to $5,168,533,206 
—a gain of $2,230,485,860, or a little 
over seventy-five per cent. 

The increases during the eight years 
have been continuous, except for the 
year ending June 30, 1908,—following 
the panic of 1907,—when there was a 
loss, and for the year to June 30, 1910, 
when the figures remained practically 
the same. The number of companies 
and the aggregate resources reported 
for the past five years were as follows: 


No. of Aggregate 
Year ended companies resources 
June 30, 1907...... 1,480  $4,285,782,076 
June 30, 1908...... 1,470 3,917,442,357 
June 30, 1909...... 1,504 4,610,369,274 
June 30, 1910...... 1,527 4,610,373,112 
June 30, 1911...... 1,616 5,168,533,206 


These figures represent the banking 
resources only, those for the trust de- 
partment being not available. 
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STOP PAYMENTS 


By J. H. Griffith 


A STOP payment over a telephone 

differs essentially from an oral 
stop payment made by a depositor or 
his representative to the proper bank 
official to receive it, in that while the 
identity of the one who uses the ‘phone 
is necessarily a matter of uncertainty, 
the other admits of no doubt. Cases 
have been known where parties have 
called up a bank and stopped payment 
on checks for considerable amounts as 
a joke, and really from a certain stand- 
point such a proceeding might be con- 
sidered very funny, especially if the 
credit of all the parties to the trans- 
action was unquestioned. 

The best course to pursue and the 
one in most common use is for the bank 
officer who answers a stop payment 
call to notify the party calling that 
there is nothing official or binding in 
the ’phone message and that the only 
stop payment which is accepted as bind- 
ing on the bank is a written notice. At 
the same time he should thank the de- 
positor or owner of the check for call- 
ing attention to the matter and assure 


him that the bank will do all in its 
power to save him from loss. 

It will probably be held by the courts 
(I do not know that the matter has ever 
been judicially determined) that a 
‘phone stop payment is a notification 
to the bank that the check has been 
lost, stolen, altered, or has some defect, 
and that the bank should use extraordi- 
nary care in paying or certifying such 
a check, although it would not be justi- 
fied in refusing payment if properly 
presented by a legitimate owner, or 
held responsible if such payment was 
made. 

The best practice is to make it very 
plain to the depositor or owner of a 
check who desires to stop payment over 
the ‘phone that the bank has no means 
of knowing whether he is acting in good 
faith or not or of establishing positive- 
ly his identity, therefore there is noth- 
ing authoritative or binding in the con- 
versation; at the same time, however, 
advise him to send a written stop pay- 
ment to the bank as soon as possible, 
and, of course, express a willingness to 
aid in the matter. 


ACCOUNTING IN ITS RELATION TO BANKS 
By F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A., President The American Audit Company 


HE great advantages of bank account- 
ing are only to be attained through the 
aid of those prefessional accountants 
whese high reputation attests their skill and 
ability. Many leading accounting firms now 
maintain a special department for the ex- 
anination of banks; and in the selection of 
a concern to assist the directors in their 
periodical examinations or to make inde- 
pendent examinations, preference should be 
given to these who make a specialty of 
bank accounting. 
To enjoy the confidence and pessess the 
good-will of the puble are cardinal elements 
in the successful operation of any banking 


institution. It will, therefore, be seen that a 
most important duty of the bank official is 
to make certain that the inner workings of 
the institution merit such public esteem. 

The examination of a banking institution 
by its directors is a most necessary feature, 
but few directors are sufficiently versed in 
banking matters to enable them to make a 
report that carries with it the value such a 
document should possess, and they owe it to 
themselves and to those whose trust they 
enjoy to supplement their efforts by a thor- 
ough-going system of independent examina- 
tions. 

In the matter of outside supervision the 
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modern wiy is for the directors to appoint 
a committee from their number to make pe- 
riodical examination of their institution and 
to employ accountants either to assist them 
or tc make independent examinations. The 
accountants employed, being specialists in 
this line cf work, are enabled to remedy 
weak spots in the accounting system, to 
recommend expense saving methods and in- 
telligently to pass upon all questions con- 
cerning matters in every department of the 
institution examined. 

While it is well known that the bookkeep- 
ers and other employees of our banking in- 
stitutions are men of the highest integrity, 
vet if a bank be so unfortunate as to havea 
dishonest employee on its staff, the fact that 
his books are to be examined at different 
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periods by bank accountants will keep him 
in check; and should he fall from the path 
of duty, this fact would be disclosed at the 
next examination. 

The fact that their books have been thor- 
oughly examined and passed by a firm of ac- 
countants of good standing should be a 
source of confidence and pride to the of- 
ficers and employees. 

To be most effective the examination 
should be started without previous notice, 
and in scope it should be just as thorough 
as it can be made. 

If banking institutions would avail them- 
selves of examinations by outside account- 
ants once or twice each year, the safeguard 
such examinations involve would be of the 
highest benefit to them. 


TEACHING BANKING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


HERE is no longer any doubt as to 
the practical value of correspondence 
instruction. The method is becoming 

one of the most important forces in Ameri- 
can education. It is strongly endorsed by 
some of the most prominent educators in 
the country. 

“Every encouragement we can offer cor- 
respondence students of any school ought 
to be given,” said Dr. Gunsaulus, president 
of the Armour Institute of Technology. 

The late President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago often expressed his ap- 
proval even in stronger terms. “The work 
done by correspondence,” he said, “is even 
better than that done in the class room. 
The correspondence student does all the 
work himself. He does twenty times as 
much reciting as he would in a class where 
there were twenty people. He works out 
the difficulties himself and the results stay 
by him.” 

The correspondence plan of instruction 
has been practically and successfully tested 
in nearly every department of study. There 
is no reason why it cannot be practically 
applied to banking. 


Traisep Mewx Wantep In Banks. 


The cry of the banking profession has 


always been for “trained men.” Abundant 
opportunity for special training is offered 
to young men who desire to enter other 
professions but the banking profession, 
which involves great responsibility, de- 
mands a high standard of morals, and calls 
for careful and thorough preparation, must 
enlist its own recruits and educate them in 
the school of experience. 

Positions of importance and _responsi- 
bility are constantly becoming vacant, and 
every bank needs a reserve force of men 
especially trained in the principles and 


practice of banking, from which it may 
draw to fill these positions. 

As a result of the present method of 
taking “green” men into the bank to teach 
them the business from experience, banks 
often find their ranks filled with untrained 
men, who are unprepared to fill positions 
of responsibility and trust. Consequently, 
instead of taking men from their own ranks, 
they are often compelled to draw upon 
the forces of other banks, or choose men 
of outside business experience to fill the 
vacancies that occur. 

What the banking profession needs to- 
day is “trained” men—men with a clear un- 
derstanding and thorough knowledge of the 
theory and practice of banking, who are 
competent to assume important and _ re- 
sponsible positions as soon as they become 
vacant. 

The highest efficiency can never be ob- 
tained in any business or profession with 
its ranks filled with untrained men. If the 
dignity and high standard of the banking 
profession is to be maintained, no applicant 
for a bank position should be considered 
who has not had previous training in the 
principles and practice of banking. 


Goop Work oF THE AMERICAN ScHOOL OF 
BANKING. 


The American School of Banking, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, puts such a training within 
the reach of every one who has ambition to 
become a banker. 

This schocl is doing much to promote 
banking education, and is developing a class 
of trained men so much needed by the pro- 
fession. In this they should receive the en- 
dorsement and co-operation of bankers gen- 
erally. 

Its course of study does not only pre- 
pare young men without experience for the 
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inking business, but being thorough and 
complete, affords those who are already em- 
ploved in banks a means of further ad- 
vancement. 

Bank clerks frequently occupy positions 
which afford them little opportunity to ac- 
quire information outside of their positions, 
naving had no previous training before en- 
tering the bank, and they find themselves 
unprepared toa accept vacancies which occur 
above them. 

With the knowledge and training of a 
thorough course in banking, the employe is 
qualified to step up to a_ higher pesition 
with confidence and _ self-reliance. 


INstrucTiON SvupeRionR TO ALL 
Orrens. 


Mernop or 


The plan of instruction employed by the 
American School of Banking is rather 
unique, but exceedingly simple, practical 
and complete. Books dealing with the sub- 
ject of bank bookkeeping and accounting 
usually start with the statement of condition 
and follow each of the accounts down 
through the various books and records to 
the original entries. 

The American School of Banking, how- 
ever, reverses this order. “This from ‘top- 
to-hottom’ theory,” it contends, “is illogical 
and impractical. The student taking up 
the study of banking should no more begin 
at the top and study downward than one 
should learn to read by beginning with the 
Sixth Reader and finish with the First. 

“When one begins at the top of the bank- 
ing business he takes up the most difficult 
and intricate problems at the start. Ob- 
viously this is contrary to first principles. 
When a young man enters a bank to learn 
the business from experience he is not 
startled at the cashier’s desk and demeted to 
lower positions until he reaches the messen- 
ger’s position.” 

This course starts the student at the very 
bottom, and at first he has to do only with 
the minor and simplest duties. He is grad- 
ually taken wp, step by step, through the 
various departinents, just as he would be 
promoted from position to pesition if he 
were actually emploved in a bank. In other 
words, the student begins with the position 
of least responsibility and works towards 
the position of greatest responsibility. 


Smece ann Compete. 


‘ course consists of four series of les- 
thoroughly covering every phase of 
tical, up-to-date banking. Each series 
with one of the four broad divisions 
iiking. ‘The first series covers the col- 
and individual bookkeeping depart- 
's, the second series the general book- 
ng department, the third series the 
s or cash department, and the fourth 
the loan department and bank man- 
nt. 
lessons are logically arranged, the 
‘early expressed, the questions sug- 
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vestive, and the forms and exercises forci- 
bly illustrated. At the end of every lesson 
is a muonber of questions explicitly covering 
the text, and also practical problems for 
the stucent to work out in detail. 

As the student progresses with his studies 
he is from time to time examined in the 
work he has gone over. Questions and ex- 
amination papers are sent for each test. 
The papers are graded and returned to the 
pupil with corrections, and if his grades 


Enpcar G. Acorn 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE AMERICAN SCIIOOL 
OF BANKING, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


are satisfactory he is permitted to proceed 
with his studies. 

Supplementary to the lessons a reading 
course is given, consisting of three standard 
volumes, which deal with the legal side of 
the banking business and some of the higher 
problems of administration. 


Troroventy PRracricatr. 


The student is with actual 


provided 
forms, such as checks, drafts, notes, ete., to 
be used in working out problems and prac- 


tical exercises. In the start, however, he is 
required to make his own diagrams of the 
various bocks of record in order to get 
more practice and to familiarize himself 
with the forts and rulings of the books. 
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After all of the lessons are completed, he 
is then provided with a model set of twenty 
or more books that are actually used in the 
average up-to-date bank, and upon these 
books he is required to work out all the 
transactions that occur in an ordinary bank. 

For use in these transactions actual de- 
posit tickets, made out in the names, of dif- 
ferent depositors, with the various items 
deposited, also checks, commercial drafts, 
bank drafts, notes, certificates of deposit, 
certified checks, cashier’s checks, remittance 
letters, cash letters, collection letters, etc., 
are furnished. 

Thus the student not only becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with the very documents 
and ferms with which the bank deals, but 
he gets the actual experience of handling 
and posting these items to the different 
books, just as he would if he actually 
worked in the different departments of a 
bank. 


Learninc Bustness From 


F.XvERIENCE. 


Berter Tas 

In some respects it would seem that such 
a course of study would be of far more 
value than going into a bank to learn the 
business from experience. The trouble with 
the latter method is that a beginner is often 
confined to one position for a long time, and 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE 


little opportunity is afforded to get infor- 
mation outside of his immediate employ- 
ment. 
In pursuing a regular course of study, 
however, under competent instruction, such 
as is provided by the American School of 
Banking, the student will secure a broader 
knowledge of the banking business in a few 
months than some bank clerks may be able 
to acquire from experience in several years, 


Epcar G. Atcorn, AutTHoR oF Course. 


Mr. Edgar G. Alcorn is the author of this 
course, which is all the evidence needed that 
it represents the highest standard of in- 
struction. Having contributed many excel- 
lent articles on practical banking topics to 
Tur Bankers Macazine, Mr. Alcorn is 
quite well known to our readers. 

He is also the author of the book, “The 
Duties and Liabilities of Bank Directors,” 
one of the authors of the text-books and 
lessons used by the International Business 
University of Detroit, and a regular con- 
tributor to the leading business journals. 
Mr. Alcorn is further qualified to give in- 
struction in banking because of his wide 
and varied experience as a practical banker, 
he having served in every capacity of both 
country and city banks, from messenger te 
cashier. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME CLASSES OF BONDS 


ADVICE about investments,to be con- 
vincing, should come from those 
who have themselves made successful 
records in handling money. This qual- 
ification is possessed by the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
which in thirty years has bought out- 
right with its own funds more than one 
thouand one hundred and fifty million 
dollars’ worth of bonds which have 
proven safe investments. Quite natur- 
ally, therefore, some literature recently 
put out by this well-known establish- 
ment may be regarded as coming from 
an excellent souree. Liberal quotations 
are made below from this literature. 


At once the average business man asks 
how it was possible to invest such a great 


sum of money with such success from the 
point of view of safety. This was possible 
only by first laying down a rigid policy as 
regards what general classes of investments 
the organization would recommend and 
think highly enough of to purchase with its 
own capital. Mr. Harris’ experience in se- 
lecting investments for the surplus funds of 
a great insurance company was of great 
value. From that experience he decided 
that bonds embodied the most important 
characteristics of an ideal investment in @ 
high degree, and as a result this institution 
deals only in these classes of securities: 

(1) Government and municipal bonds. 

(2) Railroad bonds. 

(3) Public service corporation bonds. 


SAFETY OF THE Forecoine Crasses oF Bons. 


Let us consider why such securities have 
proved the most desirable. 
Ask yourself the question, What do I 
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Individual Advertising Preparation 


HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
to make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 

‘ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
the campaign. The cost of this service is according to 
the amount of time and work required, the average price 
being reasonable and within the means of any bank. No 
contract is made, the service continuing only as long as 
satisfactory to the institution employing us. We will 
not handle the advertising of competing institutions in 

| the same territory. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result- 

getting advertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters for banks, trust companies, real estate and other 
investment houses. 


THE BANKERS etree COMPANY 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


American val (state Company 


FOUNDED 1888 
General Offices, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Condensed Financial Statement at close of business, December 31, 1911 


ASSETS. 


Rental Properties (Office Buildings, Store and Business Build- 

ines, Elevator and Non-Elevator Apartment Houses, Thea- 

tre Building and Hotel) cies res $11,896,500.00 
Completely Developed Land Properties (ready f 

parcels for immediate building improvement) 5,855,113.20 
Land Properties now in process of development, wnd Land 

Properties Undeveloped ........ 4,448,172.02 
New Houses ready for sale .. eis 102,195.97 
Buildings in course of construction and Land therefor 8,526.17 


Total Value of Real Estate and Improvements Owned ...... $22,310,507.36 


Mortgages Receivable, including Interest Accrued to date..... 970,094.64 
Cash at Banks and in Offices ...........¢2. prlaecenaeis 522,404.98 
Due from Agents ry RS ae re has 18,521.41 
luvestments in Other Companies 102,000.00 
ills and Accounts Receivable ara op 88,805.11 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment ... Bee y. 27,149.55 
Miscellaneous Assets i irate hieea tk wae om ei ace ; a cna 94,757.34 


Total .. $24, 134,240.39 


LIABILITIES. 


ttonds and Certificates, with Interest Accrued to Date 
Coupon Bonds and Full Paid Certificates .... $8,083,342.40 
Instalment payments received, and Interest Ac- 
crued on Accumulative Bonds and Certificates. 3,725,000.92 
————_ 11, 808,343.32 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest Accrued 
to Date 
On Rental Properties ; weeeeeess+ $7,841,110.06 
On Completely Developed Land Properties ae 700,174.77 
On Land Properties in) process of Development 
and Undeve loped ais e See 1,638,548.35 
——-_ 10, 179,833.18 
Accounts Payable ... 10,696.09 
Reserves for Final Payments on Completed Buildings, ete.... 788.45 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ...... 57,992.00 


Total ; ps Salers ; $22,057,653.04 
Capital Stock 


Surplus eek eae 1,976,587.35 2,076,587.35 
Total rer See $24,134,240.39 


Full detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Auditors 
will be mailed on request. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwakp B. Boynton, President 
Haro_p Ronerts, Vice-President Francis H. Sisson, Secretary 
SHERMAN Cox, Vice-President RicuakpD T LiInGLey, Treasurer 
Wittiam B. Hinckiey, Vice-President Avstis L. Bancock, Ass’t Treasurer 








Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
ElectricCompany. This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


30 Pine Street, New York 








desire chiefly when I wish to invest idle 
money safely? and upon answering the 
question, point by point, you will have de- 
scribed a bond. Clearly, safety is the first 
consideration. This means only one thing; 
the sum of money you invest must be re- 
turned to you or your heirs in full at some 
definite time. Every safeguard to this end 
must be provided; therefore, there are sev- 
eral things you should not do with your 
money. If it is wholly desirable that you 
have a guaranty of the return of your prin- 
cipal, you must not be satisfied with the 
mere ownership of property as such, for 
in order to recover the money invested the 
sale of the property would be necessary, 
and many and uncertain are the fluctuations 
of the market prices of properties. This is 
just as true whether the property be in the 
form of a partnership in a going business, 
the stocks of a corporation, or parcels of 
real estate. No one is obliged to take these 
off your hands, and if you are to get back 
the principal sum invested you must sell 
in whatever market you can find the property. 
From this we see that if a bond is a safe 
investment, it is not merely property, but it 
is 1 secured promise to pay—an obligation 
or guaranty to return, for value received, a 
certain sum of money on a given date. 

But the desirability of an investment does 
not end with a guaranty to return the prin- 
cipal; the sum must provide beyond ques- 
tion a satisfactory income. This should not 
be as uncertain as the profits from the in- 
dividual ownership, let us say, of real es- 
tate, for lands er buildings may be idle and 
the income cease. Neither should it depend 
upon the rise and fall of the profits of a 
business, as when dividends on stocks of 
corporations increase or stop entirely as the 
con:pany enjoys prosperous times, or suffers 
reverses. Such methods of employing capi- 
tal sre of their very nature business risks, 
requiring skill of management to assure an 

me. If you wish to free yourself from 


these risks and _ responsibilities, provision 
must be made to have the income of a safe 
investment fair, steady and as certain as 
human foresight can make it. Thus we see 
that a bond must bear interest at a fixed 
rate, with full provision for its regular pay~ 
ment when due. 

But a bond is even more than this. In 
the old common law sense of the word, a 
bond signified an obligation to perform an 
act, and in the event of failure so to do, 
there was provision for the forfeit of sonre- 
thing to compensate for damages sustained. 
This is also true of investment bonds. The 
return of the principal sum at a definite 
date and the regular payment of interest at 
a fixed rate are set forth in special agree- 
ments in the bond, and they also usually 
provide penalties or forfeiture of property 
in case the agreements are not carried out. 

Finally, an ideal investment must have 
the qualities of convertibility. That is, it 
should he of such character and in such 
form as to permit of ready sale for cash 
if this should be desired, or to be used as 
collateral for a loan at a bank in case the 
invester needs to borrow money quickly. 
In this great age of public improvements 
and general business on a huge scale re- 
quiring large sums of capital, money is 
borrowed for such projects in large 
amounts. At the same time, in order that 
these leans may be available to all owners 
of money, large or small, a big loan, or bond 
issue, is divided into many smaller parts, 
and one of these parts is a bond. For ex- 
ample: an issue for one million dollars may 
be divided into one thousand parts, or 
bonds, ef $1,000 denomination each; or per- 
haps 2,090 bonds of $5C0 each, or even 10,000 
bonds of $100 each. In other words, such 
a bond issue may be compared to a huge 
farm mortgage, divided into many parts, 
each part like a separate mortgage. There- 
fore, we find a bond is a negotiable in- 
strument, so prepared as to be readily rec- 
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The Gamble in Governments by National Banks 


is one of the vitally interesting topies in 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOND INVESTMENT 


By Lawrence Chamberlain, of Kountze Brothers, New York. 


This invaluable book covers bonds from every standpoint. 
science, and presents a comprehensive and caretul analysis of all classes of bonds and shows how to 
estimate their value, and includes a vast fund of invaluable information 

The author has had a wide and varied experience as bond sales manager and bond buyer. 


551 Pages, 19 Charts, Octavo, $5.00, by mail $5.20, 


It treats hond investment as an applied 
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ognized at banks and in the market places 
of the world as a part of a loan of real 
worth and definitely secured as to repay- 
ment of principal with interest. 


Bonps DescriBep. 


Now that we have described an ideal in- 
vestment in its essentials, let us understand 
more completely what a bond looks like and 
what, also, is the meaning of some of the 
terms used in connection with such invest- 
ments. 

A bond is a specially prepared document, 
usually engraved or lithographed on very 
fine paper, so that it will not wear out with 
years of handling. The wording on the bond 
states just what the bond is; when the 
promise to pay will fall due; where the 
principal is payable, and in what kind of 
money; when, where and how the interest 
is to be paid, and how much it is; and 
what the guaranty or provision is for the 
prompt payment of principal and interest. 

In the picture on this page [not repro- 
duced} will be noticed a number of 
small ticket-like divisions or coupons. 
The reading matter on such coupons states 
that so many dollars of interest on the bond 
for a year or half-year or quarter-year will 
be due on a certain date and will be pay- 
able at the place indicated. When these 
coupons fall due, the owner of the bond clips 
them off and presents them for payment. 
If he is some distance from the place of 
payment he may collect his interest by mail, 
or, more easily, he may deposit his coupons 
at any bank for collection. 

Some bonds do not have coupons; these 
are known as “fully” registered bonds, be- 
cause the name of the owner of the bond 
is registered with the agent of the maker 
of the bond. Instead of presenting coupons 
for collection the owner of such bonds re- 
ceives his interest by check through the mails 
without action on his part. A bond may 
be registered in two ways; when “fully” 
registered (in other words, “registered as to 
principal and interest”) bonds do not have 
coupons, as just stated. But when “reg- 
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istered as to principal only,” they carry 
interest coupons, which are collected in the 
usual way. Registered as to principal 
means that the bond must be transferred on 
the books of the maker’s agent each time 
it is sold; that is, only the registered owner 
can sell it legally. Coupon bonds can be 
sold without this formality. The chief value 
of the registered form of bond is that it 
safeguards the bondholder against loss in 
case the bond is mislaid or stolen. If the 
purchaser expects to sell his bond on short 
notice, it is preferable to buy the coupon 
form instead of the registered form, for 
the coupon bond can be delivered at once 
without the delay of a few days which is 
sometimes necessary in transferring the reg- 
istered bond. 

On the face of the bond is printed the 
date it will fall due, or be paid off. This 
date is its maturity. Many bonds are pai 
off at a stated date, without any privilege 
of payment at an earlier time. Such bonds 
may run ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
years or longer. Some bonds, however, have 
provisions for the payment on a specified 
date and also an option of being paid off 
at an earlier date. Thus a bond whose ma- 
turity is twenty years from date of issue 
may be retired in ten years. 

The rate of interest to be paid is stated 
in the bond, and also when the interest will 
fall due, whether every three months, every 
six months, or yearly. This rate is paid un- 
til the bond matures and is redeemed. The 
usual payment is semi-annual; thus a bond 
bearing five per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually January 1 and July 1 will receive 
on each of those dates a half-year’s interest 
on his bond: if the denomination of the 
bond is $1,000, that is $1,000 face value, he 
will receive $25 on January 1 and $25 on 
July 1. 

Since interest is always accruing on bonis 
at the rate named therein, one must con- 
sider, when bonds are sold, the amount of 
interest that has been earned between the 
time the last previous coupon was cut off 
and the date the bonds are to change hands. 
Naturally the seller of the bonds wishes 
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to profit from the interest the bonds have 
earned while they were his; hence he 
charges the buyer with this “accrued in- 
terest.” From this practice arises the term 
“and interest” or “and accrued interest” in 
connection with the market price of a bond. 
The price of a bond, therefore, is usually 
quoted thus “9714 and _ interest.” This 
means that a $1,000 bond is to be sold at 
$975, plus whatever interest has been earned 
on the coupon that will next fall due; or 
that a $100 bond will be sold $97.75 and 
interest. To cite an exact example: Sup- 
pose interest on a certain $1,000 bond is 
payable January 1 and July 1 at the rate 
of five per cent. yearly, and the bond is to 
be sold October 1; it is evident that a cou- 
pon calling for $25 was paid July 1, but 
that the next coupon to be paid January 1 
has earned half the $25 to be paid next 
January. In other words, $12.50 has ac- 
crued to the date of sale. Therefore, if 
the bond is to be sold at 9714 and interest, 
the price will be $975 plus the $12.50 ac- 
crued interest, or $987.50. Thus the seller 
gets his accrued interest on his bond when 
he sells it, and the buyer gets back the in- 
terest thus advanced when the coupon ma- 
tures in January. 

The price of a bond means what it is 
sold for, and, like the price of grain, pro- 
visions or any other commodity, depends 
upon market conditions existing at the time. 
Naturally, other things being equal, a five 
per cent. bond will bring a higher price 
than a three per cent. bond, because the 
income of the five per cent. bond is greater. 
But the security behind the three per cent. 
bond may be so much greater than that 
behind the five per cent. bond that the 
three per cent. bond will be more desirable, 
therefore in greater demand and command- 
ing a higher market price. Besides these 
two considerations there is the general ques- 
tion of the prevailing price of money in the 
markets of the world; in other words, gen- 
eral interest rates. If the rate of a bond 
is higher than general money rates, that 
bon. becomes very desirable. Thus, these 
iniivences taken together may cause a bond 
to «ll for more or less than its face value, 
or tor exactly that amount (par). That is, 

kind of a $1,000 bond may be so de- 
le that it may sell for $1,080; or as 


the price would be quoted in percentages at 
108 (at eight per cent. premium, or eight 
above par). Another $1,000 bond may be 
less desirable and sell for $900; or in mar- 
ket terms, at 90 (at ten per cent. discount, 
or ten below par). 

The rate of income which the investor se- 
cures from his investment in a bond varies 
according to the price paid, the interest 
rate specified and the length of time the bond 
has to run. When a bond is sold below its 
face, or par, value, in other words, at a 
discount, the rate of income is naturally 
more than the fixed rate of interest named 
in the bond, because the interest is figured 
on the face value and the investor has not 
paid the full face value for the bond. On 
the contrary, when a bond is sold at a 
premium, or above its face value, the rate 
of income derived from the investment nat- 
urally is less than the rate of interest 
named in the bond. While the interest on 
a $1,000 five per cent. bond is always $50 a 
year, the actual percentage of vield or in- 
come to the investor is more than five per 
cent. or less than five per cent. according 
as the price paid for the bond is at a dis- 
count or a premium. Standard tables of 
figures have been prepared by mathema- 
ticians and actuaries for use in such transac- 
tions, which show what is earned on a given 
bond at a given price. 

There are numerous different forms of 
bonds, usually distinguished by the special 
terms under which they are issued, such 45 
first mortgage bonds, second mortgage 
bonds, ete. Broadly speaking, however, 
there are certain general classes of bonds, 
distinguished hy the character of the bor- 
rower seeking the loan. Briefly cataloguing 
the more important classes we have: 


(1) Government bonds.—In the United 
States these bonds pay from two to four 
per cent.; are issued to supply the Govern- 
ment with funds (usually for extraordinary 
needs) and are payable, principal and in- 
terest, from the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. They are secured by the simple 
credit of the country and are free from 
tax. Selling at a relatively high figure and 
used chiefly by national banks to secure 
depesits of Government moneys or bank- 
note circulation, they yield an income too 
small to be of value to the average investor, 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits 


R. M. POWERS, First Vice-Pres. 
1. ISAAC IRWIN, Second Vice-Pres. L.J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
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things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
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vite correspondence in regard to them. 
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L. J. WILDE, Pres. 
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We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 











except as a bed-rock for a varied list of 
investments. 

(2) Municipal bonds.—Broadly speaking, 
these are the promise-to-pay of States, 
counties, towns, cities, school and drainage 
districts and such other bodies as have 
the power of general taxation to provide for 
the principal and interest of the bonds. 
Such bonds are issued for the purpose of 
payment for some public work or improve- 
ment, such as school or other buildings, fire 
departments, drainage and water systems, 
roads, parks, sewers, etc. Back of munici- 
pal bonds as security are the credit of the 
community and its power to levy taxes on 
all the taxable property within the muni- 
cipality to meet the bond obligations. The 
record of such bonds is so uniformly good 
that we have already referred to them as 
“next to government bonds.” The names of 
municipal bonds may vary according to the 
purpose for which the bonds are issued. 
Thus a county may issue “court house four 
per cent. bonds,” which would indicate that 
the bonds were issued for the purpose o7 
constructing a court house and that they 
bear four per cent. interest. 

There are several other classes of bonds 
issued by bodies more or less governmental 
in character which have erroneously been 
termed municipal bonds. Special assess- 
ment bonds and irrigation bonds are of this 
character. Such bonds are paid from spe- 
cial assessments of special taxes and not 
from general taxes on all property. Invest- 
ors should he careful to distinguish between 
these and municipal bonds. The test for a 
municipal bond is to ascertain whether or 
not it is primarily payable from taxes on 
aut the taxable property within the mu- 
nicipality whose name it bears. 

(3) Corporate Bonds.—This class of 
bonds is issued by railroad, public service 
and other corporations for the purpose of 
procuring funds for constructing or extend- 
ing the company’s system or plant. Such 
bonds ure secured by the credit and earnings 
of the corporation, in addition, generally, to 
a mortgege on the property of the company. 
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In considering corporation bonds as in- 
vestments, a sharp distinction should be 
made between bonds and stocks. Corpora- 
tion bonds constitute a loan to a company, 
whereas stocks are certificates of ownership 
of the company itself. In the case of bonds 
the interest rate is fixed and does not vary, 
whereas with stocks there may or may not 
be an income, depending on whether the 
company’s business is profitable or not; and 
when stocks do pay dividends, both the in- 
come and the price of stocks may fluctuate 
widely. Inasmuch as stocks are not prom- 
ises-to-pay and often are bought to sell at a 
profit, they are frequently the subject of 
great speculation, which is attended usually 
by loss to the speculttor. On the other 
hand, properly secured bonds are purchased 
by investors because of their time-tried 
safety of principal and steady income. 

Railroad bonds form a somewhat distinct 
class by themselves among _ corporation 
bonds, because most of the better known 
systems have been in business so long that 
their future earning capacity, on which 
money for the payment of bonds depends, 
can he determined accurately, and the safety 
of the bonds, therefore, easily established. 
These usually are issued to provide funds 
for building, extensions or equipment, and 
are secured in one way or another by the 
revenues and properties of the road issuing 
them. 

Public service corporation bonds are 
chiefly characterized by the fact that they 
are issued by corporations which render 
some much-needed service to a community, 
and operate under a special grant or fran- 
chise from a city, town, State or similar 
division of government. Water, gas, electric 
light, heat and power, street railway and 
telephone service are among such public 
utilities. Bonds issued by companies of this 
character in well established communities 
have an exceptionally good record for safety, 
for even in periods of general business de- 
pression, the company’s earnings maintain 
high level because the service supplied is 
necessary te the community served. 
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Cnocestnc Sart INVESTMENTS. 


When it comes to the final matter of the 
choice of any particular bond for a safe in- 
vestment, the investor realizes there are nu- 
merous technical points which must be 
properly understood and investigated by 
some expert, so that the safety of the bond 
under consideration is assured. Even if he 
is a man of affairs, well versed in such mat- 
ters, he probably has neither the time nor 
the inclination to examine all the minute 
details of the bond issue himself. At such 
a time he must conclude that the one real 
essential in selecting bonds in the recom- 
mendation of a responsible and conservative 
banking house of large experience and 
trained judgment, having a definite system 
of safeguards for investors from the day 
their money is invested until the final pay- 
ment of interest and principal. 


HOLDINGS OF RAILWAY AND 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


HE New York “Journal of Com- 

merce” has completed its custom- 

ary annual canvass of the number of 

stockholders in the principal large cor- 
porations in the United States. 

The returns cover 234 separate rail- 

road and industrial concerns, whose 


RAtmRoOAnS AND 


Number of companies 

Capital 

Average capital 

Total number of stockholders 
Average number of stockholders 
Average number of shares 
Average amount held 


combined capitalization is $10,711,575,- 
719. 

Of these ninety-one are railroads, 
having a capitalization of $5,431,852,- 
17+, and 143 are industrials, with a 
capitalization of $5,279,723,545. 


The number of stockholders in these 
234 railroad and industrial corpora- 
tions is 980,399, their average holdings 
being 10914 shares. The decrease in 
the average holdings is six shares. 

The increase in the total number of 
stockholders is 64,596, or seven per 
cent.; the increase in the total capital 
is $159,465,178, or one and one-half 
per cent. 

The number of stockholders owning 
the $5,431,852,174 of railroad capital 
is 389,571, their average holdings being 
1391 shares. 

The number of stockholders owning 
the $5,279,723,545 of capital in the in- 
dustrials is 590,828, their average hold- 
ings being eighty-nine and _ three- 
eighths shares. 

The increase in the number of rail- 
road stockholders is 29,275, or eight 
per cent., while the increase in capital 
is $97,654,274, or barely two per cent. 

The increase in the number of indus- 
trial shareholders is 35,321, or six per 
cent., and the increase in industrial 
capital is $61,810,904, or a small frac- 
tion over one per cent. 

A summary of the official data 
placed side by side with the correspond- 
ing figures of a year ago follows: 


INDUSTRIALS. 


1911. 1910. 


234 234 
$10,711,575,719 $10,552,110,541 
45,775,965 45,051,755 
980,399 915,803 

4,194 3,931 

1091, 1154, 

$10,925 $11,522 


These figures show that while there 
was a relatively small increase in capi- 
talization of both railroads and indus- 
trials compared with the previous year, 
there was a decided increase in the 
number of shareholders, particularly in 
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industrials. This would indicate a con- 
tinued tendency toward decentralization 
in the holdings of our big corporations. 
It is evident that our large capitalists 
are steadily diminishing their holdings 
and that these are being absorbed by 
the public. This same tendency was 
noticed in our returns published a year 
ago. 

It will be observed that the average 
number of railroad stocks per individu- 
al holder is 13914. A year ago it was 
14814. The average number of stock- 
holders per company is 4,314, which 
compares with 3,959 in 1910. 


GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Is Their Advantage Over Bonds Gone Under 
New Tax Law? 


ISCUSSING this subject, the New 


York “Times” in its financial 


column says: 


Wall Street ‘investment houses have de- 
veloped a difference of opinion over the 
probable effect which the new State law 
exempting bonds from taxation upon the 
payment by the owner of one-haif of one 
per cent. tax will have upon the market for 
such guaranteed stocks. 

Guaranteed stocks have enjoyed a pecu- 
liar popularity for many years, and have 
sold on practically the same income basis as 
first-class mortgage bonds, for the reason 
that they are tax exempt in New York and 
Connecticut. ‘They have been purchased by 
manv individuals and estates desiring to 
escape taxation, bonds being taxable in prac- 
tically all the States. 

Now that New York State practically ex- 
empts all bonds from personal taxation, the 
principal support to the guaranteed stock 
market has ceased, according to one bond 
specialist. A large amount of guaranteed 
stocks are held in this State. The recording 
tax of one-half of one per cent. applies to 
all bonds or debentures wherever listed. 
In Rhode Island and Massachusetts the 
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stocks of 2ll companies not incorporated in 
those States are taxable, leaving Connecti- 
cut as the only important investment State 
where guaranteed stocks still have this 
freedom from taxation advantage over 
bonds. 

Developing his argument further, this 
broker says that bonds are _intrinsicaily 
safer investments than guaranteed stocks, 
because the former are secured by: mort- 
gages, either closed or absolutely definite 
in their terms regarding the issuance of ad- 
ditional bonds. He asserts that bonds have 
a wider market than guaranteed stocks and 
are in many cases legal investments for sav- 
ings banks end trust funds, an advantage 
not possessed by stocks. 

“If, as many economists believe, we are 
entering a prolonged period of cheap money, 
which will cause a substantial advance in 
the prices ef investment securities, guaran- 
teed stocks are unlikely to advance as much 
as first mortgage bonds, because investors, 
individual cr institutional, who have pre- 
viously bought the guaranteed stocks, will 
have no special reason for doing so hereaf- 
ter,” says this authority. “Guaranteed 
stocks, net having declined as much as 
bonds, are not entitled relatively to as great 
an advance.. The theory that guaranteed 
stocks are a_ perpetual investment, and 
therefore preferable to bonds running from 
fifty to 100 years, does not appeal to me, 
because efforts to perpetuate investments 
bevond two or three generations are inva- 
riably futile.” 

A leading specialist in guaranteed stocks 
was quick to take issue with this view. He 
says that guaranteed stocks of the highest 
grades have always maintained a_ position 
among conservative investors as practically 
gilt-edged, ranking, as they do, with the 
hest classes of bonds, which sell on about a 
four per cent. basis, while guaranteed stocks 
average about a 4.20 per cent. basis. The 
argument in favor of bonds being free from 
tax on nayment of one-half per cent., does 
not hold where the investor wishes to change 
his security. as he would again be required 
to pay the tax to the State should he buy 
another bond that has not the stamp affixed; 
but, on the contrary, guaranteed stocks can 
be hought and sold with equal facility with- 
out the anncyance of taxation. “Therefere, 
I hold,” says this champion, “that guaran- 
teed stocks are a more convenient form of 
security, pay a little better, and are as suit- 
able for the most careful investor as the 
highest grades of first mortgage bonds.” 
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A HOPEFUL VIEW 


HILE there has been more or less 
of a disposition to take a gloomy 
view of the business outlook, a more 
hopeful tone is beginning to pervade 
financial circles. A good example of 
this is the following, entitled “The In- 
vestment Situation,’ appearing in the 
review issued under date of December 
15 by Messrs. Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne, the well-known New York 
banking house: 


‘The year closes with the American mar- 
kets in a much stronger position than they 
were at this time in 1910. In the last fort- 
night there has been a natural activity in 
money rates, due largely to the heavy pay- 
ments that had to be financed early in De- 
cember and the arrangements under way to 
mect the usual engagements at the end of 
the year. In addition to these operations 
there was also a broad demand for money 
in Canada, where activity in general trade 
and speculation has made it profitable for 
the United States branches of the great 
Canadian banks to shift funds from New 
York to Montreal. This movement caused 
a considerable gold outflow to the Cana- 
dian metropolis, which, with the shipments 
to South America and the transfers of cur- 
rency to San Francisco, made rather large 
inroads into the reserves of New York 
banks. The result was that on December 2 
the clearing-house banks (excluding the op- 
erations of the affiliated trust companies) 
nearly four years that a deficit in reserves 
*6,116,000. ‘This is the first occasion in 
nearly four vears that a deficit in reserves 
has heen reported by the Wall Street banks. 
The week following, however, this deficit 
was not only wiped out, but the “hanks 
alone” showed a surplus of $8,408,500. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the New York banks are 


in exceptionally strong position with refer- 
ence to meeting the end of the vear require- 
ments. 

President Taft’s message on the trusts 
was encouraging to business men and to 
those wiio have devoted their lives to the 
upbuilding of great business enterprises. It 
was distinctly temperate in tone and re- 
flected the reaction that is taking place in 
the public mind with reference to the set- 
tlement of the corporation problem and the 
desire of the people generally to see fair 
play accorded the great industrial combi- 
nations of the United States. This is be- 
coming more of a factor in this country, 
nothwithstanding all that has been said 
about the growth of socialistic tendencies 
and the influence of the radical element in 
the two great political parties. There has 
heen « further improvement in the bond 
market and although business is confined 
chiefly to small orders from moderate in- 
vestors, absorption by the public at large is 
on a somewhat greater scale than it was a 
few weeks ago. The buying reflects great 
discrimination and the market has not been 
congested by any large number of fresh of- 
ferings. There is still a broad demand for 
short-term notes at obtainable prices show- 
ing an investment yield of between four 
and one-half and six per cent. It is possi- 
ble that a considerable portion of the new 
financing to he announced early next year 
will be negotiated on this temporary basis. 
But of late the buying of bonds has been 
such as to indicate that a first grade issue 
by an important system offered at a fair 
price would be readily taken. There is an 
abundance of capital in the hands of in- 
vestors which will be quickly released as 
soon as the public becomes more reassured 
about the political and business outlook. 
Concern over the future, however, is not 
nearly as great a factor to-day as it was a 
few weeks ago. 
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Tue Raiway Securities Com- 
MISSION. 


Revort oF 


A public document of unusual importance 
hearing upon the constructive programme 
for railroad supervision in the United 
States has just been handed down by the 
Railway Securities Commission. This com- 
mission was appointed by President Taft 
several months ago and took testimony in 
various cities, hearing numerous railroad 
experts and leading business men. This 
commission was headed by President Had- 
ley of Yale University and was composed of 
unusually high grade men. The report just 
published will rank as a model public docu- 
ment of the kind and deals in an extremely 
convincing manner with the question of rail- 
road financing and the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to that problem. The tone 
of the report is highly conservative and dis- 
poses one after another of the ill-digested 
schemes offered by various people for su- 
pervising the railroad industry. The com- 
mission in effect asks the States to do their 
duty in regulating the issuance of railroad 
securities. As to the proposal for a so- 
called “physical valuation” of the railroads, 
the commission says that if this should be 
undertaken it ought not to be done with the 
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idea of reducing the amount of outstanding 
securities, since such an attempt would be 
both inexpedient and illegal and would tend 
to very general confusion. But the com- 
mission recommends that there should be 
the greatest publicity possible provided for 
the stock and bond transactions of all rail- 
roads, It urges that complete publicity be 
given to the actual facts concerning ail 
these matiers, both as to the methods em- 
ployed for raising the money and the pur- 
poses for which it is actually used. In ef- 
fect the commission proposes that all the 
financial transactions of the railroads should 
be made public in the effort to correct the 
various abuses which have been complained 
of. There can be no doubt but that this 
repert will have decided bearing upon fu- 
ture legislation, both national and Staie, 
and we believe that it will be of immense 
benefit to the railroads and to the share- 
holders. 


A Revivat In STEEL. 


There has been a decided revival in the 
steel industry. This improvement has 
reached a stage where many mills have now 
sufficient orders on hand to insure their op- 
eration for several months to come. There 
is also a better tone to prices for the vari- 
ous stee] products. Some of the principal 
railroad systems have given out large orders 
for rails and equipment. Still other impor- 
tant orders are under negotiation and it 
may be said that railroad buying has again 
become a factor in the steel market. 

Among the notable developments of the 
last four weeks have been the showing made 
by the United States Steel Coropration, the 
volume of unfilled orders on November 30 
last standing at 4,141,000 tons, an increase 
for the month of 447,627 tons, and an in- 
crease for the year of 1,401,000 tons, the 
present volume being the largest reported 
since June, 1910; reports of total bank 
clearings for the United States in the month 
of November which showed an increase of 
3.3 per cent., the heaviest increases being 
reported in the Pacific Coast States; publica- 
tion by the United States Government of 
the official figures for the year’s cotton crop, 
the return showing 14,885,000 bales, or the 
largest crep ever harvested in the United 
States; initial steps taken in the direction of 
reorganizing the Wabash Railroad Company 
and placing that system in a strong positon 
with ‘first rate financial backing; excellent 
holiday trade being done by the great de- 
partment stores in many cities of the 
United States, in this way evidencing the 
prevalence of fair prosperity among the 
great mass of wage earners; refusal of the 
United States Supreme Court to interfere 
with the decree of the lower court approv- 
ing the reorganization of the American To- 
bacco Company; and the very much better 
position of the copper industry, as shown 
by the official figures of production for No- 
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vember, when the output was at the small- 
est volume reported since last February, 
while orders increased to the heaviest total 
reported since October, 1910. 


Rairroap FINANCING. 


Some important financing may be at- 
tempted by the railroads early next year. 
There is every indication, however, that new 
security issues will not be excesisve and will 
not be made in such a way as to congest the 
bond market. The outlook is for continued 
betterment in business conditions, with sus- 
tained recovery in many lines of industry. 
Within the last week or so there has been a 
great deal said in the newspapers about 
preparations for the next presidential cam- 
paign ir the United States. This naturally 
has excited a great deal of discussion con- 
cerning the probable issues that will engage 
public attention at that time. At the mo- 
ment, however, it is virtually impossible for 


anyone to predict what those issues will be, 
or whether or not the campaign will be 
fought out on so-called “radical lines.” Be- 
sides this, it is wholly premature as yet to 
speak about the probable candidates to be 
nominated at the National Conventions next 
June. The feeling is fast gaining ground in 
some quarters, however, that the chief issues 
in the can:paign will be constructive rather 
than destructive and that there will be a 
decided growth in conservative sentiment 
before the nominations are made. ‘There is 
reason to believe, therefore, that the next 
Presidential contest may not be such a dis- 
turbing factor in business affairs as was 
feared a month ago. Important progress 
kas bcen made in the work of securing real 
currency reform. It is not altogether un- 
likely that some new financial legislation 
will be attempted this winter and that with- 
in the next year or so the banking system of 
the United States will be thoroughly reor- 
ganized. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 

any & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 285 

esheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).135 145 
ita & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).17 185 

a & Savannah A. 
F 119 
h Creek (N. Y. Central) $ 95 

ston & Lowell (B. & M.) 2 220 
‘ker St. & F. Ry. Co. 

Co.) 17 25 
ston & Albany (N. Y. one 
ton & Providence 


(Old Colony). 
1dway & 7th Ad. . 
Met. St. Ry. 
klyn City 


R. R. 


\ R. (Phila. 
Wwissa - R. 24 

uga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.).200 
nt. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 
ristopher & 10th St. R. R. 
(M. R. 

€ and & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.). 
eland & Pittsburg Betterment. 
nbus & Xenia 


& Read.).. 


January 19, 1912.1 


Bid. Asked. 


Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co.) oe eee 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) ....165 165 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..17 — 
Conn, & Passumpsic (B. & L.) 1 oes 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 2 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.).. 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.). 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S&S. 

M. SS.) 

East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd 


& Kalamazoo (J. 
& Pittsburg (Penn. 

. Wayne & Jackson pfd. 

M. §S.) 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 
Forty-second St. & G. St. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 
es R. R. & Bk. Co. 

° L.) 
Gola & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.).... 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 82 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 98 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 92 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. werene (i. 

& §.) 
Kan. C., Ft. 

L. & S. F.) 
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Bid. Asked. 
K. C., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.)118 125 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 
Ind.) . K 
Littl %. 
Little Schuylkill Navy. 


& R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. 
Mine Hill & 

R 


(Chic. & 


Schuylkill Hav. 


») 

Mobile & Ohio (So y.) 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).168 
Nashville & Decatur (lL. & N.)... - 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. 

& H.) 
N. J. Transportation Co. 
N. Y., Brookiyn & Man. 

(L . BR. RR) 
N. Y. & Harlem 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).....163 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 
North R. R. of N. (Erie R. R.).. 80 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 
Ogden Min. R.R (Cen.R.R. of N.J.) 95 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.) ....185 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..205 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 
Peoria & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.).. 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).24 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 65 
Pitts..Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.)165 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

wa. B.. R.) 
Pitts. & North 
Pitts, McW'port 

M. §S.) 
Providence 

«& 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.). 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 
Second Avy. St. R. R. (M. S. R. 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 85 
Sixth Av R. R. (Met. 8. R. Co.)..125 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).110 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ...160 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S -b..225 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 123 
Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. 138 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.) .£37 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).118 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)... .160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) 


Adams (B 
& Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York, 
Bid. Asked. 
Adams Express 
American Brass 
American Chicle 
American Chicle Pfd. oo 
American Coal Products Com. 
American Express 
American Gas & Electric Com.... 
American Gas & Electrie Pfd 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Borden's Condensed Milk Com 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd 
Bush Terminal 
Childs Restaurant . 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd.. 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 
EF. ". Bliss Com. 
Bliss Pfd. 
Signal Com. 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. 
International Nickel Com. 
International Nickel Pfa. 
International Silver 
Kings Co. E. lL. & 
Otis Elevator Com. 
Otis Elevator Pfd. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Com 
Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd 
Penn. Water & Power 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Pope Manufacturing 
Pope Manufacturing 
Producers Oil 
Royal Baking Powder 
toyal taking Powder 
Safety Car Heating & 
Sen Sen Chiclet 
Singer Manufacturing 
Standard Coupler Com. 
Texas & Pacific Coal 
Thompson-Starrett 
Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.). 
Thompson-Starrett Pfd. 
Tri-City Railway & Light 
Tri-City Railway & Light 
I S. Express 
Lf S. Motor Com. 
I S. Motor Pfd. 
Union Typewriter Com 
I 
I 


Com 


Com. 
Pfd. 


CAE 6 :c:0:0 
PTA ....4 


‘nion Typewriter Ist 
"nion Typewriter 2d 
Virginian Railway 
Wells Fargo Express 
Western Pacific 
Western Power Com. 
Western Power Pfd. 
Worthington Pump 


A CHANGE IN RENTS—IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE WHO ASKS 
ABOUT THEM 


ly speaking before the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
recently, Mr. Prank Bailey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, told of the difficulties of appraising 
property for mortgage loans. 

“The other day,” saié Mr. Bailey, “a man 
applied to me for a loan en a flat in Brook- 
Ivu. A representative of our company 
called at the house to learn the rents. After 
an interview with the tenants and the owner 
he made his report to me. 

“\ few days afterwards the owner called 
to get his answer and was told we could not 
make the loan. 

“Why? asked the owner. 

“*The rents are not enough to warrant a 
loan of that size,” was the answer. 


“*But” said the owner, ‘what do 
know about the rents of my building? 

“Why, he was told, ‘we sent a man up 
there to look the property over and find out 
about the rents.’ 

“‘Oh, said the owner, ‘was that 
from you? TI supposed he was from the 
tax assessor's office. We would have told 
him a different story if we had known he 
was from you.’ ” 

This recalls the story of the Connecticut 
farmer who when approached by a stranger 
and asked the value of his red cow, after 
looking shrewdly at his interrogator asked, 
“Be you the tax assesscr or be the cow 
killed by the railroad?” 


you 


man 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND ITS 
COUNTRY 


By Olin D. Wheeler 


HE idea of a transcontinental railroad 
was early brought to the attention of 
the American people; indeed at a 
much earlier period than most persons 
imagine. From 1835, when Reverend Sam- 
uel Parker, in his “Journal of an Exploring 
Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains,” sug- 
gested that “there would be no difficulty 
in the way of constructing a railroad from 
the Atantic to the Pacific Ocean,” until the 
actual construction of the first line began, 
the subject was kept quite prominently and 
continuously before the public. 

A year—or perhaps a little earlier—be- 
fore Parker published his book from which 
the preceding quotation is made, Doctor 
Samuel B. Barlow of Granville, Mass., 
broached the subject in a newspaper article. 
But the first suggestion of the possibility of 
such a railway came long before Barlow’s 
or Parker’s time, and really, in a way, dates 
back to the exploration of Lewis and Clark, 
the first and greatest explorers of the North- 
west. These men returned to Saint Louis 
on September 23, 1806, but owing to various 
vicissitudes their report was not published 
until 1814. 

Robert Mills, an engineer and architect, 
proposed, as early as 1819, to “connect the 
Pacific with the Atlantic by a railroad from 
the head navigable waters of the noble 
rivers, disembouguing into the ocean.” This, 
at that time, rather startling proposition, it 
will be noted, was only five years after the 
report of Lewis and Clark appeared. Mills, 
in support of his proposition, quotes from 
that report, but whether the report itself 
suggested to Mills the idea does not appear. 
A remarkable fact in this connection is 
that this suggestion for a railway of any 
kind was made nine years before any rail- 
way construction was attempted in the 
United States. And yet, here was a man. 
at that early day, sufficiently far-sighted 
and broad enough of vision to foresee the 
logic of events, and to practically suggest 
an across-continent railway through the 
Northwest. Others, later and to all ap- 
pearances independently, grasped — the 
thought and emphasized and elaborated it 
so that, historically, the original idea of a 
transcontinental line was that of a Northern 
one. That the railway thus first suggested 
was not the one first constructed was owing, 
finally, to political exigencies growing out of 
the Civil War. 

The suggestion that the first transconti- 
nental road be built across the northern 
country was a natural one, for it was the 
ene section of the western part of the 
United States that at that time was best 
known to the country in general. 


The adventures of the early Russian, 


English, Spanish and American navigators, 
with the discovery of the Columbia River 
in 1792 by Captain Gray of Boston, and 
the consequences growing out of that dis- 
covery, had made the public very familiar 
This knowledge 


with the Northwest coast. 


Howarp E..iorr 
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had been accentuated by the reports of 
Lewis and Clark and by Astor’s attempt in 
1811-12 to establish at Astoria, near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, an American 
fur post, for Hunt’s Astoria expedition had 
supplemented Lewis and Clark’s explora- 
tion in better acquainting people with the 
wide plains and mountain country between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 

That portion of the Northwest lying west 
of Lake Superior and the head waters of 
the Mississippi had also been sufficiently ex- 
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plored to familiarize the people with its 
general character. 

Radisson and Groseillers, Hennepin, and 
Duluth had visited the country in the sev- 
enteenth century. Hennepin was the dis- 
coverer of St. Anthony Falls, at what is 
now Minneapolis, which, later, was to prac- 
tically become the site of an eastern termi- 
nal of the Northern Pacific. 


A century later the Verendryes and 


Jonathan Carver visited this part of the 


Northwest. 

After Lewis and Clark’s return, Lieu- 
tenant Pike and Major Long, after whom 
Pike’s and Tong’s peaks, in Colorado, are 
named, visited the region, as also did 
Schoolcraft. ‘The sources of the Mississippi, 
the Red River of the North, and the Min- 
nesota River seem to have proved very at- 
tractive to the explorers of that day. 

We now reach the period of the Pacific 
Railway Surveys, authorized by Congress in 
the early fifties. Five distinct expeditions 
were placed in the field with instructions 
to carefully explore the various routes laid 
out for them. These expeditions were all 
under the direction of Jefferson Davis, Sec- 
retary of War. The northern survey was 
placed in charge of Major Isaac I. Stevens, 
who for years had been the executive assist- 
ant in charge of the United States Coast 
Survey, and who had but recently resigned 
from the army and been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Washington territory. The survey 
was to start at Saint Paul and proceed by 
way of the head waters of the Missouri 
River to Puget Sound. Under Stevens were 
young officers, who later became well known 
as generals in the Civil War. Among these 
were Generals McClellan, Grover, Lander, 
MacFealy and Saxton. Stevens was killed 
in battle at Chantilly, Virginia, in 1862. 
Pierre Boutineau was Stevens’ guide, and 
Alexander Culbertson, the well-known trader 
to the Blackfeet Indians, was a member of 
this expedition. 


The route passed over by this survey in- 
cluded pecrtions afterwards adopted by 
either the Northern Pacific or Great North- 
ern railway, or both, in construction. The 
expedition was an important one, even from 
a general standpoint, and the examination 
of the country as the party progressed 
covered as wide an area as possible on each 
side of the route. When the mountainous 
country in Montana was reached, detached 
parties were sent out in all directions to 
thoroughly examine the various mountain 
passes and explore the surrounding country. 
In this way Montana was very completely 
covered by Stevens’ parties and a_ vast 
amount of information, even valuable to 
this day, was obtained and placed before 
the public. 

The reports of these various expeditions 
were sent to Congress in 1855, and from 
then until the breaking out of the Civil War 
in 15361, the subject was debated without 
anything of consequence being done toward 
actual construction. 

In 1862, political exigencies' occasioned by 
the war necessitated the construction of a 
railway that must necessarily touch Cali- 
fornia. This precluded the northern line 
from receiving attention, and the result was 
the construction of the Union and Central 
Pacifie railroads. 

The act of Congress finally incorporating 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
passed the House of Representatives May 
31, 1864, and was signed by Schuyler Col- 
fax, as Speaker. It was approved by 
Abraham Lincoln, as President, July 2, 
1864. In the list of incorporators were 
names of men from Maine to Minnesota, 
Oregon, and California, noted in military, 
conmercial and political circles. 

Among them were John C. Fremont of 
New York, the first Republican party can- 
didate for the Presidency; J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, a well-known railway and business man 
of Pennsylvania; Gen. U. S. Grant, of 
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Illinois; Alexander Mitchell, the well-known 
banker and railway man of Wisconsin; Hon. 
H. M. Rice, of Minnesota; Hon. John A. 
Bingham, a congressman, and S. S. 
L’Hommedieu, a prominent railroad man, of 
Ohio; Hon. Thomas E. Bramlette, of Ken- 
tucky, and J. C. Ainsworth, of Oregon. 

The act establishing the new company 
placed the capital stock at $100,000,000, and 
provided that when $2,000,000 of the stock 
was subscribed for, ten per cent. of the 
subscriptions paid in cash, and the charter 


MOUTH OF ROCKY CANYON 


formally accepted, the company was to be 


considered as legally established. Govern- 
ment aid to the extent of a land grant of 
twenty sections to the mile in Minnesota 
and Oregon and forty sections to the mile 
through the intervening territory was grant- 
ed, but no mortgages, liens, or bonds could 
be issued without congressional authority. 
Construction work was to begin within two 
yeors and must be completed on or before 
t! ear 1876. 
siah Perham of Boston, a man of the 
test integrity and of robust character. 
had been for several years interested 
rwarding the interests of the northern 
*, was elected president, and was, there- 
the first president of the Northern 
fie Railroad Company. 
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AND EAST GALLATIN 
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The company was now fairly placed upon 
its feet, but the time did not seem propi- 
tious for an energetic pushing of the enter- 
prise, and there were certain features of 
the project that did not appeal to the 
public or to financiers, and little more was 
accomplished in the succeeding year or two 
than to effect an organization and to ascer- 
tain the cold fact that some radical changes 
in the matter of charter and exploitation 
must be made. 

In 1867 a reorganization was effected and 


RIVFR NEAR BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


some of the ablest railroad men of the 
country became interested in the matter, 
and surveys for location were ordered and 
begun under Edwin F. Johnson as chief 
engineer. Extended surveys were now made, 
but actual construction was not begun until 
1870. In the meantime, various schemes 
were advanced for obtaining funds and 
financing the road. Congress was besieged 
for additional aid of one sort and another, 
and finally a bill was passed in 1871 allow- 
ing the company to mortgage its road and 
land grant, an act previously passed having 
extended the time for beginning and com- 
pleting construction of the road. 

The success of the banking firm of Jay 
Cooke & Co., of Philadelphia, as financial 
agents for the government during the Civil 
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War, had made them conspicuous in financ- 
ing large projects, and those in control oi 
the Nerthern Pacific in the later 60’s were 
anxious to have this firm become the finan- 
cial agents of the railway company. After 
extended negotiations and a thorough ex- 
amination along the proposed route of the 
railway by Mr. Cooke’s own engineers, at 
the head of whom was W. Milnor Roberts, 
an eminent engineer of his day, his firm 
assumed the relation of financial agents to 
the company in 1870. 

They advertised the road, country, and 
the bonding schemes most thoroughly—the 
bonds sold rapidly and money flowed into 
the treasury. The statements made by Jay 
Cooke & Co. in their advertising, relative to 
the climate, soil, general character of the 
Northern Pacific region for settlement, etc.. 
although criticised and disbelieved by many, 
were, as a matter of fact, remarkably true 
and accurate, as time has amply demon- 
strated. 

The two or three following excerpts taken 
from their advertising make interesting 
reading at the present time: 


“Nowhere between the Lakes and the 
Pacific is the climate colder than in Min- 
nesota: and this great State is not sur- 
passed as a grain-growing region, or in 
healthfulness of atmosphere. The seasons 
of Dakota are very similar to those of Iowa. 
and from Dakota westward the climate 
steadily modifies, until, in Oregon and 
Washington Territory, there is almost no 
winter at all aside from a rainy season, as 
in California. In many portions of Dakota 
Montana and Northern Idaho, cattle and 
horses range out all winter, and keep in 
excellent condition on the nutritious grasses 
of the plains and valleys. Records kept by 
the Government officers at the various mili- 
tary stations on the upper waters of the 
Missouri show that the average annual tem- 
perature for a series of years has been 
warmer in Northern Montana than at 
Chicago or Albany.” 

“That the country tributary to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and embracing its land 
grant has, with some exceptions, an ade- 
quate supply of aimospheric moisture for 
all purposes of agricuiture and stock-raising, 
there is no question. The proof is abun- 
dant and conclusive, and is made up of the 
concurrent testimony of settlers who have 
spent years in all portions of the great 
fertile belt, and of Government officers who 
have measured and reported the rainfall for 
successive seasons.” 

“That the average of soil in those por- 
tions of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon adjacent to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is good, there 
is absolutely no question. Of alkali-plains, 
sand, and sage-brush there is next to none 
at all on the route.” 


To-day these statements pass without 
question or comment—then they attracted 
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UNION PASSENGER STATION, TACOMA, WASH., 


marked attention, were sharply challenged, 
and in many cases excited derision. 

As stated, actual construction began in 
1870, but a brief glance at the country the 
road was to traverse as it was before the 
iron horse penetrated the prairies and moun- 
tains, may prove instructive. 

The six States and Territories which the 


Northern Pacific was the more particularly 
to pass through or touch had, in 1870, a 
population of something more than 600,000, 
of which Minnesota alone contained nearly 
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seventy-five per cent., or considerably more 
than 400,000. This population was not in 
a chain or line of continuous settlement; 
save for the older and larger communities 
in Eastern Minnesota, it was, for the greater 
part, in the form of isolated hamlets and 
towns, with wide intervals of plain, moun- 
tain, and prairie, roamed by the Indian, 
buffalo, elk, and deer. In some parts of 
the Rocky Mountain region there were a 
few mining camps and frontier towns. 
Washington and -Oregon combined had 
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only about 120,000 souls, congregated most- 
lv on the shores of the Pacific beyond the 
Cascade range. Over the illimitable plains 
between the two mountain ranges, and 
again east of the Rockies, there were a few 
trading posts, frontier forts, and Indian 
agencies: There was, practically, not a 
farm in the now populous Red River Val- 
ley, not a sheep or a steer grazing on the 
Montana plains, and the great stretch of 
country, of which Spokane is now the 
metropolis, and where irrigation has ac- 
complished such miraculous results, was as 
Joaquim Miller so well puts it, 


““A wide domain of mysteries, 
A land of space and dream.” 


All communication throughout this crude, 
wild, but imperial “domain” was by steam- 
boat up the unimproved rivers for hundreds 
or even thousands, of miles; by stagecoach, 
and slow-moving prairie schooners. It was 
a region practically as untamed as when 
Lewis and Clark slowly navigated _ its 
streams or when Fremont threaded its wind- 
ing Indian trails among the mountains. 

Through this uninhabited and, as many 
then thought, uninhabitable land, it was 
proposed to build a railway more than 2,000 
miles long. This was indeed a colossal 
proposition. 

The conditions surrounding railway con- 
struction here were different from those in 
the East. Here the railway must be the 
pioneer, the settler the follower. Thus it 
was and thus it remains, to a great extent, 
even to this day. 

Construction began at a point in Minne- 
sota. about twenty mlies west from Duluth. 
In the winter--February—of 1870, the first 
rails were laid, costing $90 a ton laid down 
at Duluth. During the same year grading 
was carried on between the Columbia River, 
below Portland, and Puget Sound, and early 
in 1871 there were twenty-five miles of 
completed railway in Washington. 

In Minnesota the road was completed to 
Brainerd on the Mississippi River early in 
1871, and across the beautiful Lake Park 
region of Minnesota, now the summer re- 
sort of thousands, to Fargo, on the Red 
River during the same year. In 1872 ‘con- 
struction was pushed and when the finan- 
cial crash of 1873 came, the rails had been 
laid across the Dakota prairies to Bismarck, 
on the Missouri River, and also between the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound at 
Tacoma, on the Coast. 

The panic of 1873 put a quietus on fur- 
ther railway building, and Northern Pacific 
affairs moved along in an indifferent sort 
of way until the summer of 1875, when, 
under a plan matured by Frederick Bi!- 
lings, a director—and the president of the 
company from 1879 to 1881—the company, 
easily and without friction, passed into 
bankruptcy and was immediately reorgan- 
ized in better shape than ever, with C. B 
Wright of Philadelphia as president. 
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In the plan for reorganization, three dis- 
tinct interests were to be _ considered, 
namely, the bondholders, the stockholders, 
and the proprietary interests. There were 
also $29,000,000 in bonds outstanding and a 
considerable floating debt to be provided 
for. All the interests were harmonized and 
the capital stock of $100,000,000 was divided 
into $51,000,000 preferred and $49,000,000 
common stock. The bondholders were to 
receive preferred stock for their bonds and 
past due interest, and this absorbed $42,- 
000,000, leaving $9,000,000 preferred stock 
as treasury stock. The stockholders in the 
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In 1875 the wheat crop raised on lands 
tributary to the railway—east of the Mis- 
souri River of course—amounted to 500,000 
bushels, as against nothing in 1870. This 
was an average of about twenty bushels an 
acre, thus representing 25,000 acres culti- 
vated. 

During the time that Jay Cooke & Co. 
were so widely advertising the Northern 
Pacific country and its possibilities, many 
attacks were made through the press and 
otherwise upon their statements, and much 
honest skepticism existed as to whether the 
country was really of any value. 


ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


old, received common stock in the new, 
company share for share, under certain re- 
strictions, and the proprietary interests also 
received common stock, of which a total of 
$31,000,000 was issued, leaving $18,000,000— 
treasury stock. 
some statements taken from the annual 
ort of 1876 may prove interesting: 
sross earnings were about $850,000. 
were of 
mpleted railway, 
omotives 
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ere were 13,000 persons who held stock 
he company, scattered over the entire 
ntry. The population east of the Mis- 
i River within the limits of the North- 
Pacific land grant was 30,000, as against, 
. 4,500 in 1870. 


Certain of the Northern Pacific directo- 
rate had become convinced that they them- 
selves must furnish incontestible evidence 
that the published asseverations about tlhe 
country were true and that it actually was 
a valuable one agriculturally. In pursuance 
of this plan, Mr. T. H. Canfield purchased 
5,500 acres of prairie land at Lake Park, 
Minnesota; Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 3,000 
acres at Glyndon, Minn.; Messrs. Benjamin 
P. Cheney and Geo. W. Cass, 6,000 acres 
at Casselton, Dakota,x—now North Dakota— 
and these farms were at once broken up 
and, under the supervision of the late Oliver 
Dalrymple, were put under expert cultiva- 
tion. The result of this experiment was 
what had been anticipated, and showed that 
the Lake Park region of Minnesota and 
the Red River Valley of Dakota contained 
the finest wheat lands in the world. This is 
a fact to-day, and its demonstration then 
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hac a great deal to do with the influencing 
a tremendous and steady immigration to 
this section in the vears immediately follow- 
ing. It also made easier the subsequent 
financing of the road. 

During the next five years little was done 
in the way of extensions. ‘The times were 
not propitious for it. The general morale 
of the line already built was splendidly 
maintained and even considerably improved, 
The net earnings steadily and encouragingly 
increased and the development of the local 
business was wisely fostered by the man- 
agers, : ; 

An item of interest may be here men- 
tioned. Upon completion of the road be- 
iween Fargo and Bismarck it was found that 
the traffic was almost entirely confined to 
the summer months. The line was, there- 
fore, not regularly operated in winter. It 
was feared that, in addition to the small 
amount of business offered, the delays and 
expense of operation, because of severe 
storms and drifted snow blockades, would 
entail losses too grievous to be borne. 

The year 1876 had seen the country em- 
broiled in a bitter war with the Sioux In- 
dians, in which Custer and a large part of 
his command had been wiped out and the 
troops kept chasing Indians for months 
afterward. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, from which Custer 
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had started on his campaign, was within 
sight of Bismarck. North and south of 
Bismarck along the Missouri River wer 
other forts. It was important at that time 
for the government to be in as close rail 
and telegraphic communication as possible 
with these posts. The War Department, 
therefore, requested the company to operate 
the line during the winter of 1876-77, and 
this was done. A _ paragraph taken from 
the annual report for that year relative to 
the troubles encountered from snow reads 
as follows: “We are gratified to be able to 
report that the traffic upon it [the railway] 
paid running expenses during the winter, 
and, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
snowstorms of unprecedented severity, our 
trains were delayed less than those of the 
New York Central Road.” There are good 
and scientific reasons why, as is the fact, 
the trouble from snow should be less than 
it is in warmer latitudes. 

In 1877, at which time the management 
of the property was placed in the hands of 
H. E. Sargent, a railway man of ripe ex- 
perience, a direct connection was secured 
into Minneapolis and Saint Paul.- In 1879 


the line between Brainerd and Fargo was 
relaid with steel rails which cost nearly $45 
a ton. 

In 1879 construction was again begun and 
the line pushed rapidly westward from Bis- 
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marck across the elevated plains, a splendid 
grazing but then almost entirely unpopu- 
lated country, of Dakota and Eastern Mon- 
tana. At the same time work was also being 
energetically carried on in Eastern Wash- 
ington from the Columbia River at Wallula 
eastward. From this time to August 22, 
1883, the date of completion of the road, 
ihe construction was continuously and un- 
remittingly forced along, although at times 
under great discouragements and obstacles. 
rhis work was prosecuted in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, and in many or all of 
these commonwealths at the same time. It 
comprised main line construction, branch 
lines or feeders, important bridges, shops, 
office buildings, mammoth ferryboats, tele- 
graph lines, and the usual minor appurte- 
nances. It included, contemporaneously, 
work on the plains, in the valleys, among 
‘he mountains. 

Important items were the construction of 
the Bismarck bridge across the Missouri 
liver, a steel and iron structure of three 
main spans, (and, it may be added, recently 
entirely rebuilt) 1,400 feet long, 50 feet 
hove high-water mark, and costing $1,000,- 
400; a transfer ferryboat, the Tacoma, on 
the Columbia River, 320 feet long, having 
three tracks, a capacity of twenty-seven 
freight cars, costing $347,000, and now out 
of commission after more than a quarter 
century ef continuous service; the comple- 
tion of the Bozeman Tunnel, 3,610 feet, and 
the Mulan tunnel, 3,847 feet long, both 
across the Rockies. 

An interesting feature of railroading. in 
the Northwest may here be referred to. 
Prior to the construction of the Bismarck 
Bridge, in the winter time after the freezing 
over of the Missouri River, tracks were laid 
across the river on the ice, and the trains 
were run over them between Bismarck and 
Mandan during a large part of the winter. 

During this period of rapid railway build- 
ing there had been several changes of ad- 
ministration. At the annual meeting in 1881, 
several of the oldest and most prominent 
directors resigned and were succeeded by 
entirely new men, among whom was Mr. 
Henry Villard. Mr. Villard had, prior to 
this, become interested in railway enter- 
prises on the Northwest coast and had ob- 
tained control of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company. He then, through his 
femous “hlindpool,” organized another con- 
pany, the Oregon & Transcontinental Com- 
pany, and having also obtained a controlling 
interest in the Northern Pacific, transferred 
the practical control of both the old roads 
lo the new company, and became at the 
same time president of the Northern Pacific. 
_Upon the completion of the Northern Pa- 
eile in August, 1883, Mr. Villard made it 

‘occasion of a grand celebration. Many 

tinguished men were invited, comprising 

only influential men in commercial, pro- 

‘sional, and political life in the United 
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States, but also men of note from abroad, 
Three hundred and fifty guests journeyed 
in several special trains from Saint Paul 
and one train from Portland, and on-Sep- 
tember 8, 1883, the last spike was driven 
near Gold Creek, in Hellgate Canyon, Mon- 
tana, amid salvos of artillery and a display 
of oratory. This last spike was the iron spike 
that had first been driven years before 
when construction was begun, and was not, 
as is so generally stated, a gold spike pre- 
pared for the occasion. Prominent among 
those present were William M. Evarts as 
the orator, Secretary of the Interior H. M. 
Teller, and General U. S. Grant. 

Many of Mr. Villard’s friends, and others, 
from abroad, particularly from Germany, 
who were stockholders or bondholders in 
the Northern Pacific, were also Mr. Villard’s 
guests. After the ceremonies the special 
trains proceeded on to the coast, and these 
investors in the road were thus given a fine 
opportunity to become acquainted with their 
property and the magnificent, though at 
that time wild and crude, country througli 
which it was constructed. 

The following table, abstracted from the 
annual reports of the company, will ex- 
hibit at a glance the gradual and steady 
growth of the infant now arrived at ma- 
turity: 

TABLE OF EARNINGS 

Gross 

Earnings. 


In 1881-82, 
sengers; in 


the road carried 19,466 pas- 
1883-81, 716,000; in 1876-77, 


there were transported 1,500,000 bushels of 
wheat; in 1882-83, 5,100,000 bushels; in 
1880-81, there were shipped from the cattle 
ranges, 9,200 cattle; in 1883-84, between 
30,000 and 40,000, while there were carried 
into Montana 40,000 head of young cattle 
for breeding purposes. 
The sales of land were: 

Acres. 
271,000 
750,000 
534,000 
478,000 


From 1881 to 1591 the Northern Pacific 
prospered greatly. The country was rap- 
idly settled and the live stock, timber, min- 
ing and agricultural interests increased, 
pari passu, relatively. The mileage of 
branch lines was yearly increased, so that 
the actual original mileage of the line was 
doubled. The earnings increased annually 
until for the year 1891-92 they reached 
nearly $25,000,000. At the same time, how- 
ever, the bonded indebtedness was largely 
increased, necessitating a heavy addition to 
annual interest charges. These, with the 
pledges to leased and branch lines, now ag- 
gregated an onerous “fixed charge” against 
the property, which, however, had thereto- 
fore been met. 


Years. 


AND EXPENDITURES. 


New 
Equipment 
Expenditures. 


Improvement 
and Betterment 
Expenditures, 


$302,930,27 


2,013,966.61 
866,058.06 


37 
5 594,672.49 


It should be remarked that the build- 
ing of the branch lines was necessarily un- 
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der the same conditions as was main line 
construction. These lines must be the 
pioneers; immigration must wait upon them. 
This meant that several years would pass 
before the branches in themselves would 
hecome independently remunerative, al- 
though adding much, in the meantime, to 
the tonnage and revenues of the main road. 
‘hey were in advance of the period, and 
time must elapse before the country grew 
up to them. 

Another decline in business culminated 
in the financial stringency of 1893. The 
interest and other fixed charges did not de- 
cline, and the company was face to face 
with another crisis. There was but one way 
to meet it and that was a receivership. In 
August, 1893, the company was for the 
second time placed in the hands of receivers, 
in which condition it remained for about 
three years. 

During the receivership, it was seen that 
a complete readjustment of finances and se- 
curitics must be made. During the years 
of construction interest rates were high and 
the company’s bonds and stocks bore in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. and a 
small portion of them at seven per cent. 
The branch lines being, most of them, con- 


Y-THREE BUFRRE DE AUJON PEAR TREFS IN 


structed under separate charters, passed at 
first into separate but sympathetic receiver- 
ships, but finally all the lines were merged 
into one receivership. 

Under the receivers, the improvement of 
the property, which had previously been be- 
gun, was wisely continued. This consisted 
of grade and curve revisions, substitution 
of steel for wooden trestles, filling in with 
earth of many bridges and trestles, widening 
the railway embankment and thoroughly bal- 
lasting same, replacing old with new and 
heavier steel rails, lining tunnels with con- 
crete, and work of a similar nature, to- 
gether with the replacement of old by new 
and heavier motive power. 

Prior to the time of the old company 
passing into the hands of receivers, there 
had been eleven quarterly dividends paid 
upon the preferred stock, amounting to 
more than $3,600,000. 

September 1, 1896, the receivership termi- 
nated, and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company succeeded, through foreclosure 
proceedings, to the property and franchises 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
with E. W. Winter of Saint Paul, a well- 
known Northwestern railway man, as presi- 
dent. 


RIOOM. ONE YFAR’S CROP FROM THESE TREES 


NETTFD $3,000 
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Things seemed auspicious for the new 
company. ‘The financial tidal wave that had 
played havoc with so many large business 
enterprises all over the country was reced- 
ing; the company’s finances seemed to have 
reached a national basis; strong men were 
at the helm, and the fixed charges appeared 
to be reduced to a figure easily within the 
power of the company to handle; business 
was good and the earnings large; the 
physical condition of the property in bet- 
ter shape than ever before. 

TABLE OF EARNINGS, OPERATING 
Gross 
Earnings. 
$14,941,818.22 


Operating. 
Expenses. 
$9,155,872.67 


Year. 
1896-97 

(10 months) 
1897-98 .... 23,679,718.31 


11,095,370.91 
1898-99 26,048,673. 12,34§ 


, 
9,452.21 


The debit side of the ledger showed capi- 
tal assets—real estate, track, terminals, 
equipment, etc.,—of nearly $308,000,000, and 
miscellaneous assets, various funds, securi- 
ties, ete., of $13,000,000, or a total of almost 
$321,000,000. Per contra, the liabilities con- 
sisted of capital stock, mortgage debt, and 
bonds of the old company assumed, amount- 
ing to $$16,000,000, and general and con- 
tingent liabilities—pay rolls, taxes, accrued 
interest, and certain reserve funds—of near- 
ly 84,500,000. The “fixed charges” had been 
scaled down to a little more than $6,000,000 
annually, while the gross earnings for 1896- 
97—-ten months only—were nearly $15,000,- 
000. ‘The securities which had previously 
borne interest at six per cent. or seven per 
cent. now bore interest at three per cent. or 
four per cent. 

President Winter's term of office was a 
short one and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Charles S. Mellen, in 1897, who remained 
with the company until October 23, 1903, 


OVER THE JEFFERSON 


EXPENSES, 
1896-99. 
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when Mr. Howard Elliott, the present presi- 
dent, succeeded to the office. 

The policy of applving the most economi- 
eal methods of administration and opera- 
tion known to the science of railroading 
has heen steadily continued. The following 
table, covering the three years of operation 
of the new company, succeeding the receiv- 
ership, shows in a concrete and condensed 
manner some of the immediate effects of 
these improved and economic methods of 
railroading: 


MILEAGE, AND DIVIDENDS— 


Operating 
Income 
(after taxes.) 
$5,356,964.84 
11,901,547.40 
12,949,088.18 


Operated 
Mileage 


Dividends 
i of Road. 


Paid. 


$3,000,000.00 4,348 
4,600,000.00 4.634.93 


The annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, shows gross earnings for 
the last year of operation of $64,912,831.89; 
operating expenses, $39,729,760.51; operating 
income (after taxes), $22,328,076.72; divi- 
dends paid, $17,360,000. ‘The operated mile- 
age of road was 6,016.92. 

Large sums of money have been spent in 
recent years for the upbuilding of the prop- 
erty, including realignment, the reduction of 
grades, building of double track, installa- 
tion of interlocking plants and automatic 
block signals, general reconstruction of the 
track, imprevement in cars, rolling stock, 
ete. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, about eight millions of dollars were 
spent for these purposes. In common with 
all railroads, constant improvement and ad- 
vancement in all matters pertaining te rail- 
way management has been maintained, and 
the property to-day is in a splendid physical 
condition in all respects. 

And what of the country served by the 
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Northern Pacific, in these latter days? The 
population of 600,000 in 1870 had become, 
in 1910, more than 5,000,000. Four large 
cities on the eastern border, Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, Superior and Duluth; four in 
the middle zone, Butte, Helena, Anaconde 


CLARK, THE PIONEER EXPLORER, 
FORDED THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


WITERE 


and Spokane; and four on Pacific tide water, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, 
have become great commercial centers, and 
are progressing with remarkable uniformity. 

The iron mines of Minnesota and the gold, 
silver, copper and coal interests of North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon have become of national importance. 

From Minnesota, North Dakota and Mani- 
toba the world is supplied with its choicest 
butter, wheat and flour; the Dakota and 
Montana ranges pasture as fine sheep and 
cattle as the eastern market supply; the 
fruits of Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Orezon have achieved a national reputation 
and are now shipped to the tables of the 
easiern elect and even to Europe and 
Australia. 

indicative of the wealth of this mod- 
ern young Northwest, the paragraph suc- 
ceeling may prove interesting. 

Minnesota, in 1910, produced $55,000,000 
worth of dairy products, $25,000,000 worth 
of corn, and the total value of its crops of 
all kinds was $431,600,000. North Dakota’s 
crop of wheat in 1909 exceeded 116,000,000 
bushels, besides a large quantity of flax, 
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corn, and other grains, and in 1910 it mined 
400,000 tons of lignite coal. Montana's 
production of gold, silver, copper and lead 
aggregates between $55,000,000 and $60,000,- 
000 annually, its cattle shipments amount to 
about 250,000 head, its wool clip to between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 pounds, and the 
value of its farms and buildings was over 
$250,000,000 in 1910, against $55,000,000 in 
1900. Idaho, in 1909, produced more than 
26,000.000 bushels of the various cereals, 
and the value of its farms and buildings in 
1910 was $244,000,000. Washington, by the 
census of 1910, had $570,000,000 invested in 
farms and buildings. ‘This State has become 
one of the most important in the West in 
the area of its irrigated lands and the value 


JEFVERSON RIVER AND CANYON IN MONTANA 


of its fruit and other products of irrigation. 
The government is reclaiming a large acre- 
age in the Yakima Valley, Wash., on the 
Northern Pacific where, eventually, 500,000 
acres will be placed under irrigation. Oregon 
had $453,000,000 in farms and buildings in 
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1910, produced 26,000,000 bushels of various 
cereals valued at almost $18,000,000 in 1909, 
and produces annually about $14,000,000 of 
dairy products and large quantities of the 
fruits for which it is noted. The “Dryland” 
crops of cereals are very heavy on the un- 
irrigated lands of Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 

On the shores of the Pacific a great com- 
merce, that is constantly being augmented, 
has sprung up, and the wheat, fruit, cattle, 
Sheep and wool of interior Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington is carried to the Puget 
Sound and Columbia River ports in train 
loads whence much of it is shipped to 
Australia, Hawaii, Japan, China, South 
America, etc., besides to many parts of our 
own country, 

North Pacific Coast timber and _ shingles 
also are now shipped in train loads across 
the continent, and also to foreign countries, 
and North Pacific Coast canneries ship their 
products of salmon, halibut, ete., in every 
direction. 

What precedes will afford a_ fleeting 
glimpse of the inception, building, progress 
and present condition of the Northern Pa- 
cifie Railway, and the development of the 
tributary country to the present time. What 
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the future has in prospect would require 
omniscience to foretell. So far as the finite 
can ferecast events the Northwest is only 
at the threshold of its development. Its 
marvelous potentialities along agricultural, 
horticultural, mining, industrial, commercial, 
educational, and religious lines, and its con- 
sequent opportunities for individual and 
corporate effort and success, are even now 
not much more than faintly realized. It is 
truly an empire of incomputable possibili- 
ties; possibilities for all. Every man or 
woman, rich or poor, of vigor and resource 
who will 
the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

Woods or steepy mountains yields” 
in this storied land of the Northwest, may 
find his or her own chosen line of endeavor 
in which to work out life’s “manifest des- 
tiny.” 

At this time when the sensible slogan of 
“hack to the land” is heard far and near, 
the city youth or man of middle age, par- 
ticularly, who seeks a rural life where urban 
advantages are at the same time to be 
found, may well turn to the irrigated por- 
tions of the Northwest for a solution of the 
problem. 
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EUROPEAN 


FOREIGN BRANCH BANKS IN LONDON! 


THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH AND THE EFFECT, IMMEDI- 
ATE AND ULTIMATE, UPON THE BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 


By W. F. Spalding, Cert. A. I. B. 


HOSE who have not studied the growth 

of foreign branch banks doing busi- 

ness in London can scarcely realize 
how this ferm of competition with English 
finance has developed during the past few 
years. And, considering the intimate con- 
nection such banks have with our foreign 
trade, it is curious that the matter has not 
been widely discussed and criticized. 

We are all familiar with the sharp and 
bitter controversy raging on the question of 
foreign trade. Innumerable speeches have 
been delivered, an abundant supply of lit- 
erature, good, bad and indifferent, has been 
poured forth, and we have been forced to 


1A first prize essay, reprinted from the 
London “Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers.”’ 


view the various aspects of the competition 
from every conceivable standpoint. Yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that foreign finance 
is a component part of foreign trade, and 
that competition at this point is apparent 
to the most superficial observer, this side of 
the question seems to have been ignored. 
Even in banking circles the matter has not 
attracted widespread attention ; few 
speeches have been given, and there is a re- 
markable absence of literature on the sub- 
ject. 

In finance, as in every other branch of 
science, art and mechanics, European coun- 
tries have made gigantic strides during the 
last ten years, and English bankers who have 
hitherto been buoyed up with the belief that 
the wealth of Great Britain and its depen- 
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Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital | Reserve Fund 


$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 
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with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or siiver 
annum. bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds. 
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OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business 
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in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
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dencies was a gold mine into which they 
could dig at pleasure, now perceive that 
they were mistaken. Our wealth is nothing 
but the prosperity of the country, and this 
depends on the industry, the patience and 
the skill of every inhabitant, be he financier 
or artisan. Indeed, everything we possess is 
locked up, somehow or other, in industrial 
enterprise; and our railways, our ships, our 
shares of every kind, even the interest of 
our national debt, depend upon the success- 
ful maintenance of our international trade 
and finance. 

The foreign branch banks must neces- 
sarily play an important part in the future 
of our international commerce, consequently 
we have to consider the extent of their in- 
fiuence in London. There is ne doubt that 
the successful way in which the financial and 
commercial operations of almost every coun- 
try in the world were carried out by British 
capitalists led foreigners to consider the 
advisability of competing for a share of the 
business from the central point of interna- 
tional commerce, and they very soon dis- 
covered that immediate access to London, 
the money market of the world, was little 
short of necessary to their success elsewhere. 
Consequently, the institution of foreign 
branch banks soon became an accomplished 
fact, and the phenomenal success attained 
by these establishments during a compara- 
tively short period has proved the wisdoin 
of such a step. 

When the foreign financier decides to es- 
tablish a branch bank in London, he has 
first to consider what treatment he is likely 
to receive at the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment, and in this connection it may be 
interesting to compare the requirements of 
the English law on the subject with those 
governing the opening of branches of Eng- 
lish hanks in various foreign centres. 

We are informed by the officials at the 
eg Registration office, Somerset 

ouse: 


1. That there are no special restrictions 
applying to the opening of a foreign branch 
bank in London. There are, therefore, no 
preliminary formalities to be observed be- 
_ such a bank may commence business 

re. 

2. A foreign branch bank is net bound 
to make any special returns to Somerset 
House. heyond those mentioned in Section 
274 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908. That section does not, however, re- 
quire it to file at Somerset House an an- 
nual summary of capital and list of share- 
hold-rs, such as is necessary in the case of 
English companies, but it provides for the 
filine cach year of a statement in the form 
of « balance-sheet. 

3. Ifa branch bank, incorporated outside 
the United Wingdom, opens here, it must 
com):ly with the provisions of Section 274 of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
Further, it is subject to our liquidation 
laws. and will fall under the jurisdiction of 
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the English courts in regard to winding up. 

The foreign branch banks are, of course, 
liable to pay the usual municipal taxes, and 
are subject also to our income tax regula- 
tions, and in these respects are in no better 
position than an English bank. 

From inquiries made in Germany, we find 
that an English bank opening there is legally 
in no worse position than a German bank. 
Both are liable to certain taxes, which de- 
pend upon the amount of the subscribed 
capital. They must also pay small regis- 
tration fees. 

When an English bank opens in Germany 
the various acts of the board of directors, 
necessary for the registration of the branch, 
have to be notarially vouched for before a 
German consul at the place where the bank 
has its head office: 

In the general taxation an English bank 
is governed by the same conditions as a 
German bank. and no special municipal 
taxes are levied. 

Similar inquiries were made in France, 
and there it appears no encouragement is 
given to the establishment of English branch 
banks. The French seem to think that for- 
eign capital is not wanted, and there are 
several restrictions placed on English banks 
opening there. 

The first thing required is a copy of the 
deed of settlement of the bank, which has 
to be registered at the “Bureau de l’Enregis- 
trement.” Then the bank has to submit to 
heavy taxation, which the French banks 
cluce. Moreover, the English branch bank 
is compelled to have its taxes guaranteed 
by a French bank. 

The Inland Revenue there demands a per- 
centage on the capital of the bank (this is 
only paid once, not annually), also an an- 
nual tax proportional to the capital of the 
bank. The rate is fixed by the fiscal authori- 
ties, who are guided by the number of agen- 
cies and the business done, i. e., the more 
the agencies the less the tax, as the gain is 
participated in by several agencies, and is 
therefore much less; and in the same pro- 
portion an annual tax has to be paid on the 
fixed deposits and loans. The Inland Reve- 
nue alse charges a tax on the profits that 
the fiscal authorities attribute to the agency. 

The municipal government, in their turn, 
charge taxes on the number of staff, rent, 
ete. The municipal taxes, however, are also 
paid by the French banks. 

The balance-sheet of every bank in France 
has to be regularly exhibited, and during the 
first few years frequent inventories are 
made by the “Bureau de l'Enregistrement,” 
to ascertain the bona fides of the bank, and 
to see that the bills are being properly 
stamped, ete. 

As it is possible that in time to come com- 
petition from America may assume definite 
proportions, a brief résumé of their require- 
ments may be useful. 

We find that “Foreign branch banks have 
agencies and conduct business in various 
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parts of the United States, but the Jaws of 
the different States vary in regard io the 
privileges allowed to them. In some they 
may receive commercial deposits subiect to 
check, discount commercial paper, and per- 
form all the regular functions of banking. 
This is not the case in New York. They 
cannot take deposits or discount notes, but 
may transact the business usually done by 
private banking houses, dealing in’ securi- 
lies, buying and selling commercial paper, 
and most of them make a specialty of for- 
eign exchange.”2 

The establishment of foreign branch 
banks is obstructed on the one hand by the 
Federal laws and on the other by the State 
laws, and as each authority reserves the 
right to make constant inquiries into the 
bank's business, the foreign branch banks 
protect themselves by registering as “Agen- 
cies.” In New York, for instance, i? an es- 
tublishment is called a “bank,” certain seeu- 
rities have to he deposited with the govern- 
ment, and the bank is subject to the inspec- 
tion of the examiner of banks. both State 
and Federal, and to evade these restrictions 
the bank registers as an ageney. Sut as 
such it is limited to a comparatively nar- 
row sphere of banking.3 

Space does not permit of a detailed com- 
parison of our facilities with those offered 
by many of the other foreign and continen- 
tal countries, but in no case do we ‘ind re- 
strictions imposed which are insupersble, or 
which in any way prevent a profitable busi- 
ness from being carried on. 

In comparing the regulations affecting 
the opening of foreign branch banks in Lon- 
don with those existing in other countries, 
we are apt to exclaim against the inequaii- 
ties, but it is important to remember that in 
many cases abroad the English bankers are 
in reality subjected to little more than the 
native bankers, and in cases where the re- 
strictions do press heavily, there is usually a 
way out of the dificulty—as in Paris and 
New York, where a bank may be registered 
as an “agency.” And “the fact that foreign 
banking companies are under no restrictions 
in England, arises, we think, net so much 
from any undue preference given to foreign 
hanks over English banks, but from the 
fact that in England banks, whether owned 
by individuals or companies, are allowed to 


conduct their business practically free from 


special interference or restrictions.”4 

Before discussing the growth of the for- 
ign banks in London, we must briefly refer 
o what is, perhaps, the chief source of the 
ercign banker's profit. 

Tt has been said that our pre-eminent po- 
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Bank,” p. 22%. i. wes 


2 “The Modern 
Fiske, ; 
_3 An Act was passed on May 31st, 1911, 
in the State of New York, by which foreign 
banks may receive a license to act as bank- 
ers according to the State laws. 

{ ‘Institute of Bankers’ Journal,” 
XXVIII, p. 164. 
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sition as the financial centre of the world 
was the main factor in drawing the foreign 
banker to London; but there is another rea- 
sen of far-reaching importance, not only to 
the foreign bank, but to our gold market. 
We refer to bills of exchange. 

The foreigner looks upon the buying and 
selling of hills as the main part of banking, 
and as these bills are the recognized media 
for settling international transactions, they 
are a source of great profit to the foreign 
banker. He is well aware that merchants 
all the world over know that a bill of ex- 
change on Londen is readily negotiable, and 
in connection with his financial assistance to 
foreign trade it is of vital importance fer 
the foreign hanker to have a branch in Len- 
don, where he ean deal first hand with the 
bills. 

In speaking of this source of profit, we 
must not assume that these bills on London 
are the only ones drawn. There are. of 
course, 2 number of bills drawn on other 
countries, but such are mainly in connection 
with trade between various centres, an? are 
not taken as international media of ex- 
change. Nor must it ke supposed that bills 
drawn on T.endon are solely on account of 
our own foreign trade; they are, in fact, 
drawn in connection with the trade of al- 
most every civilized country in the world. 

Take, for example, the shipments of tea 
between Shanghai and New York, payment 
is usually made by means of a bill on Lon- 
don, and if an importer in Germany orders 
coffee from Rio or cotten from New Or- 
leans, he will invariably open a reimburse- 
ment credit in favor of the shipper with the 
London branch of a foreign bank, and the 
bills are draven under this credit. 

In any important foreign commercial cen- 
tre the names of the London accepting bank- 
ers are as well known as in England, and 
the exporter has only to take his bilis to the 
local hank to realize a better rate than for 
bills drawn on, say, France or Germany. 

Bills are drawn not only for goods, but in 
connection with securities also. This was 
evidenced in the late rubber “boom,” when 
hills representing enormous sums came for- 
ward from foreign capitalists who had in- 
vested menev in shares, the payment for 
which had eventually to be made in London. 

Without laboring this point further at the 
present stage. sufficient has been said to 
show that the banking operations consequent 
npon the extension of international com- 
merce are large and profitable, and it is the 
growing importance of this branch of 
finance, combined with the facilities for car- 
rving out the work on this market,’ that has 
induced the foreign banks to open branches 
in London. 

We will now proceed to discuss the grov th 
of the foreign branch banks in London. 

A writer in the “Institute of Bankers’ 
Journai” of April, 1900, stated that in 1898 
there were thirteen first-class foreign banks 
which had offices in London, and the united 
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capital of those banks was represented to 
amount to £50,000,000. There are now in 
London twenty-six foreign branch banks, 
with a united capital of £100,095,383. 

Thus in twelve years the number and 
capital of these foreign branch banks has 
been doubled, 

Colonial banks, which for the purposcs of 
this essay we have taken as purely British 
concerns, and private banking houses, such 
as Speyer Brothers, Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
Lazard Fréres, etc., are not included in these 
totals. 

The following table, published by the 
“Economist,” will indicate the remarkable 
progress made in other directions by the 
foreign branch banks in London. 

It will be noticed that the totals differ 
slightly from those quoted above (the num- 
ber of branches is given as twenty-eight and 
the capital as £98,669,385), this is due to the 
fact that some of the banks included in the 
“Economist” table have their head office in 
London, and are therefore outside the scope 
of this essay, whilst other foreign branch 
banks were left out because their figures were 
not available at the time the list was com- 
piled. However, the figures are sufficiently 
correct for the purposes of comparisen. 


Forrign Braneci 


Capital. Reserve. 


£ 
18,153,000 
18,456,000 
18,329,000 
20,210,000 
29,694,000 
70,120,000 
98,669,385 


30,515,000 
38,064,935 


From this summary it will be seen that 
since 1895 there has been a large increase 
in several directions. Although the num- 
ber of banks has risen only from 24 to 28, 
the deposits have been multiplied about 
sevenfold, the reserves are more than four 
times as large, the capital has gone up 
from £20,000,000 to £98,000,000, and the 
total assets from £129,000,000 to £715,006,- 
000." 

In view of this astonishing development 
it is interesting to observe that the average 
dividend now paid on the shares of twenty- 
six banks included in the writer’s list is 
9Y, per cent. per annum. And the ex- 
tent of their influence may be gauged 
from the fact that they have 1,814 branches 
and agencies in various parts of the world. 

It is beyond the limits of this essay to 
give similar figures for the English banks 
in the United Kingdom, but a full investi- 
gat would doubtless indicate progress 
quite as satisfactory. The total of esti- 
mated deposits and current accounts, for 
instsnce, in ten years has increased from 
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£840,000,000 to £950,000,000, and the total 
assets now amount to £923,330,000,.6 

Statistics for the last ten years, too, 
show that the colonial banks having offices 
in London are not lacking in progress. 
Since 1900 deposits have been increased by 
£123,000,000, the total of thirty-three banks 
now standing at £288,320,000. The total 
assets have also risen by about £150,000,000, 
and now stand at £394,360,000.7 

These figures show that the English and 
colonial banks have made, side by side 
with their foreign competitors, remarkable 
progress and are now in possession of mag- 
nificent resources to meet foreign invasion 
into the sphere of finance. 

We referred to the extension of interna- 
tional trade as one of the dominating fac- 
tors in the institution of these foreign 
branch banks in London, and viewing the 
remarkable growth of late years, we must 
remember that the banks are the outcome 
of the demands of this trade, and they 
have increased with the natural growth of 
trade in all parts of the world. But this 
is not the only cause of the astonishing in- 
crease in the operations of the foreign 
branch banks in our midst. 

We have also to take into account that 


1x Lownpon. 


Deposits. 
and Current Notes in Total 
Accounts. Circulation. Assets. 
£ £ 2 
21,358,000 6,000 64,175,000 
38,817,000 1,000 81,700,516 
67,591,000 8,000 130,163,000 
59,293,000 5, 000 129,152,000 
115,462,000 216,127,000 
290,669,000 500,577,000 
430,056,244 ; 716,562,163 


1,4 
2/0 
3,1 
56 
3,5 

4°317 
3,662 


the continental banker is a past master in 
the art of merchant banking. He brings 
to bear on the London market the consum- 
mate skill he has acquired in his dealings 
with the home traders. 

Next to facilitating domestic commer- 
cial transactions, the most important func- 
tion of banking ought to be dealing in for- 
eign exchange, for that facilitates inter- 
national transactions, and our continental 
competitors, having received a good ground- 
work in their home bill transactions, are 
perkaps better able to grasp the intricacies 
of the foreign exchange business than the 
English banker is. 

We must all admit that the continental 
banker seems to have grasped the fact that 
the purpose of banking is to supply a 
mechanism fer exchanges, and in order to 


5 ‘‘Economist,’’ p. 1125 (1910, May 21st), 
and p. 8, October 22d, 1910 (Banking Supple- 
ment). 

6 Figures taken from 
21, 1910, p. 1123. 

7 Ibid, p. 1125. 
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realize how the foreign banks follow this 
out in practice, it may be of interest here 
to give a rapid review of the business which 
is being carried on through the medium of 
the French and German bankers. 


FRANCE. 


The French policy is clearly defined in the 
following report for 1909, issued by the 
Crédit Lyonnais to its shareholders. 

After briefly referring to home trade and 
the extent and multiplicity of the bank’s 
relations, the report continues: 


“Help to Foreign Trade.—Your agencies, 
both in France and abroad, keep in touch 
with the current of business affairs through- 
out the entire world, carry through trans- 
actions in the currency of all nations, pur- 
chase foreign commercial bills, open up 
credit accounts, and supply guarantees. 
French men of business come to our coun- 
ters to deal with questions of foreign 
exchange, to obtain information as to the 
legislation of different countries and local 
customs, and obtain all the guidance they 
require through our means. The great num- 
ber of transactions effected through the 
Crédit Lyonnais has contributed to the es- 
tablishment of an active market in foreign 
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bills of the chief countries of the world, 
thus reducing differences on exchange to 
the great advantage of French commerce, 


We aid the French exporter in recovering 
the product of the merchandise he has sold, 
either by paying him directly in cash on 
account of the foreign purchaser, or by 
discounting the bills drawn upon the latter 


a. % - while in the case of the im- 
porter, we render him equally important 
services, either by giving acceptances or 
granting credits which permit the entry into 
our country of products, whose acquisition 
is thus facilitated for French industry.”s 


GERMANY. 


In order to understand Germany’s object 
in creating German branch banks abroad, 
it is necessary to refer to what Bismarck 
did to secure for his country a greater 
part of the world’s trade. 

He realized that gold is the principal 
metal for the settlement of all interna- 
tional transactions, that England by the 
introduction of the gold standard, and her 
sound banking policy, had become the money 
and gold market of the world, and so he 
carried through monetary reform in the 
German Empire, and replaced the gulden, 
thaler, etc., by the reichsmark. 

He saw how England, by establishing 
numerous banks and branches in her Col- 
onies, had procured greater facilities for 
her trade; he recognized that bills on Lon- 
don were everywhere readily taken, and he 
urged his countrymen to establish German 
banking institutions in foreign parts, es- 
pecially in countries beyond the sea. The 
object of this was to make the German 
reichsmark and German bills of exchange 
known everywhere, and so secure to Ger- 
man banks the commission, interests, and 
profit arising from exchange operations, 
hitherto paid to English banks, and the re- 
sult was that German banks were founded 
in London, South America, China, Japan, 
Spain, etc. 

These banks contribute, with success, to 
the promotion of German trade abroad, and 
earn satisfactory dividends for their share- 
holders. Their principal business consists, 
of course, of current banking business and 
arbitrage on a large scale, but they also 
finance different German industrial and rail- 
way concerns, and issue from time to time 
large railway loans. In a word, the Ger- 
man banks have, by their energetic efforts, 
heen very useful to German commerce and 
industry; by contributing in a large measure 
to the expansion of German trade, they 
have made Berlin one of the leading finan- 
cial markets of the world. ’ 

Now although Berlin has become an im- 
portant financial centre, subsequent events 
have proved that Germany’s hope of being 
able to dispense with London as the clearing 


§ “Financial Times,’’ November 21, 1910 
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house for international transactions, and of 
making their bills rank equally with our 
bills throughout the entire world, has not 
been realized. That is one reason why the 
German banks continue to open here, and 
it proves beyond doubt that London is still 
the world’s clearing house. 

Yet one is forced to admit that German 
and French manufacturers are everywhere 
competing with the English firms, and this 
is largely due to the able assistance they 
receive from their banks, not only in Eng- 
land, but in the colonies and neutral mar- 
kets. 

There is, of course, an element of danger 
in benks supporting commercial undertak- 
ings, and as a writer in the “Institute of 
Bankers’ Journal’? points out, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the “Deutsche Oekonomist” 
has uttered this warning on the subject: 

“The English, who have larger interests 
than we to defend throughout the globe, 
and whose energy yields in no respect to 
ours, have never made their banks depend 
upon commercial enterprises. They demand 
of the banks only security. Their enter- 
prises are adventurous, but their banks are 
secure, 

“The Englishman is perfectly right in his 
comprehension of banking operations. We, 
in Germany, who lack financial tradition, 
and understand transactions in a different 
manner, have permitted our banks to ven- 
ture in the most varied enterprises, in which 
they have engaged with extraordinary ac- 
tivity. It remains to be ascertained if there 
is not a grave danger in this situation, from 
which we shall some day suffer.” 


AMERICA. 


Hitherto there has not been a rapid 
growth in London of American banks, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that American na- 
tional banks are prohibited by the law of 
that country from establishing branches 
abroxd. However, in his recent speech to 
Congress, President Taft announced his in- 
tention to legislate for the removal of this 
prohibition. 

There are alse signs that the Americans, 
encouraged, perhaps, by the success of the 
French and German bankers, are now 
competing with the English and colonial 
banks in many directions. For instance, 
institutions, of which the Guaranty Trust 
Cerepany of New York is a type, do a con- 
siderable amount of business in connection 
with the importation of cotton and other 
goods into this country, and the export of 
our own manufactures to the other side of 
the Atlantic, which business, of course, was 
forn.erly conducted by the English banks. 

That America is keenly alive to the ne- 
cessi'v of extending her international oper- 
ations has been demonstrated by recent 
events in China, where American financiers 
have claimed the right to participate in 
Chinese financial undertakings. 

It may therefore be safely assumed that 
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the successful growth of foreign branch 
banks in London has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the nations con- 
cerned, and from this brief inquiry into the 
reasons for their development, we pass to 
an examination of the effects, immediate 
and ultimate, upon the banking and com- 
mercial development of our country. 

Firstly, we will take the immediate effect 
on the British banking community. 

There is no doubt that a fair volume of 
business which hitherto has been worked 
through English agency, is now being done 
by these foreign branch banks, and, as a 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers has 
pointed out, “the establishment and rapid 
growth of banks, of which the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdner. Bank, the Crédit Lyon- 
nais, and the ‘Comptoir’ are types, has made 
a sensible difference to certain English 
houses. A foreign bank which establishes a 
branch in Londen naturally dispenses with 
the services of a London banker as agent, 
and the commissions which the latter for- 
merly received are diverted to other chan- 
nels.”10 

Take, for example, the Deutsche Bank, it 
is evident that most of the German busi- 
ness goes direct to them, and as this bank, 
together with the Swiss Bankverein, has es- 
tablished such strong connections with 
America, there is every reason to believe 
that a certain class of American business 
will go there also. 

Further, the London banker not only loses 
his commission as agent for the foreign 
bank, but also that on other foreign agencies 
which transfer their business to a bank rep- 
resenting the country concerned. Although 
in some cases it is undoubtedly true that 
their own competitors will not give them 
the agency here, but rather choose to be rep- 
resented by a British bank, yet it is a strik- 
ing fact that the foreign branch banks in 
London are agents for a very lrage number 
of other foreign banks and finance houses. 

However, even the foreign banker cannot 
dispense with the services of a London 
clearing agent, and the latter to some ex- 
tent recoups himself for the losses he sus- 
tains on the agency business by the profit 
he makes on clearing the checks of the for- 
eign banker. 

The foreign branch banks also take a 
large share in the issue of travelling and 
documentary letters of credit, circular 
notes, and drafts, and do a daily increasing 
business in mail and telegraphic transfer 
remittances. The English banks probably 
feel the effect of the competition in these 
operations very keenly. 

The London bankers, too, are face to 
face with the fact that their Stock Exchange 





9 ‘Institute of Bankers’ Journal,” Vol. 
XXI, p. 64. 

10 ‘“‘Present Day Banking.” 
p. 9. 


F. E. Steele, 
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less profitable’ than in the 
days when they had an open field. And 
most of us are aware that since the advent 
of the finance bill, a great number of for- 
eign and American securities have been 
placed abroad, especially in Switzerland, 
through the agency of London branches of 
foreign banks. who, in many cases, we be- 
lieve, collect the interest free of charge and 
reinvest the proceeds, thus saving the Eng- 
lich holder the English income tax and the 
death duties. This business is also done by 
the large American trusts. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
the competition is in the discount market. 
But in discussing the effect on our discount 
rates, we have to take into account not only 
the London banker, but also English trad- 
ers. The competition of the foreign branch 
banks in the discount market has, of course, 
caused rates to decline, and has correspond- 
ingly reduced the London bankers’ profits; 
but on the other hand the merchants and 
traders have benefited by the low rates. 

Tf we regard the large amount of capital 
brought to England by these foreign branch 
banks as a commodity, the immediate effect 
on the discount market may be _ plainly 
seen. 


“It is 


business is far 


only within the last half-century 
that the manner of controlling exchanges 
has come to be thoroughly understood. It 
is necessary to a proper understanding of 
the subject to treat metallic money as a 
commodity and to apply to it the laws of 
supply and demand which govern other corn- 
rpodities.” In the words of MacLeod11: 
“Discounting a bill for a merchant is not 
lending him money, but buying a debt due 
to him; and the price of such debt must 
follow exactly the same laws as the price 
of corn, or any other article. If money 
is verv scarce, and wheat very abundant, the 
price of wheat must fall; if money is very 
abundant, the price of wheat will rise. The 
price of debts obevs the same rules. If 
money becomes very scarce, the price of 
debts must fall, i. ¢., the discount must rise. 
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If specie becomes abundant, the price of 
debts will rise, i ¢., the discount will fall. 
The price of debts, then, must follow th: 
sume great laws of nature that the price ot 
wheat does”:-2 

If, then, by reason of the combined capi- 
tal of the foreign branch banks there is a 
larger supply of money and money substi- 
tutes available here, it is obvious that the 
lowering effect on the discount market is a 
real gain to the commercial and mercantile 
conmunity. The English banker, too, in- 
directly benefits, firstly by the increased 
stre neth given to the money market by the 
influx of foreign capital, secondly, by the in- 
creased prosperity of the nation due to the 
extension of trade. 

An essential point to be remembered in 
regard to the discount business is, that our 
own banks are bound to the Bank of Eng- 
land by the deposit rate, and this fact has 
to be taken into consideration. Our rates 
are influenced to some extent by the rela- 
tionship which exists between the interest 
allowed on deposits and the “Bank’s” pub- 
lished rate, whereas the foreign banks’ sup- 
ply of capital, at present, is largely drawn 
from a source outside this country, so that 
in discounting bills in London they are not 
bound, as are our institutions, to follow 
the lead of the Bank of England. 

The competition for foreign bills is at 
present of little interest to the British bank- 
ers, for “as an investment such bills are 
strangely neglected by them. Whether it 
be that the technicalities that have to be 
mastered in connection with this business 
are the deterrent, or whether it be that in- 
sular prejudice regards them as unsafe, it 
is hard to say; but there is certainly good 
reason to doubt whether any banker in 
Great Britain, outside London, keeps a 
single Continental acceptance in his. bili 

11 “History of Modern Banks of Issue.” 
Conant, pp. 16-17. 

12 Clare’s “Money 


Market Primer,” p. 9°. 
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ease; in Lendon such stock is mostly kept, 
it not entirely, in the hands of the foreign 
bankers.”"13 

Notwithstanding the fact that the, foreign 
branch banks have brought into our market 
a large amount of foreign capital, it may 
still be argued that as they hold a very 
considerable sum, on deposit (£418,892,000), 
this suggests that they have absorbed funds 
which formerly came into the hands of the 
English bankers. There are no figures avail- 
able to indicate what proportion of these 
deposits is held in this country, but if an 
investigation were possible, the results would 
doubtless show that by far the greater part 
consisted of foreign funds. However, with 
the growth of such banks, and if they con- 
tinue to offer high rates of interest, it is 
safe to assume that a proportion of British 
money will find its way into their coffers. At 
the present time many of the foreign branch 
hanks pay interest on deposits, varying from 
two per cent. te four per cent. per annum, 
according to the time for which the money 
is deposited. 

It has been stated in some quarters that 
the deposits of German banks were often 
used for building railways in foreign coun- 
tries. An inquiry into this statement was 
made at the recent German Bank Commis- 
sion, and it was found that “the general se- 
curity of the deposits in the hands of the 
larger banks was not called in question . . 
as a matter of fact, it was not pos- 
that the banks should, as they have 
heen accused of doing, use the depositors’ 
money to build railways in foreign coun- 
tries."14 

The London bankers have not been the 
only ones to fecl the immediate effect of 
competition from foreign branch banks. It 
is certain that the success of so many for- 
eign institutions in the metropolis indicates, 
what is more important still, that compe- 
tition must be successful elsewhere; and in 
this case it is our own colonial banks who 
have had te face large inroads into their 
But we are glad to say that they 
have realized the position, and in order bet- 
ter io be able to conduct operations on 
equo! terms, branches of Colonial banixs 
have been opened in several foreign centres. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration has branches in Hamburg, Lyons 
and New York; the Chartered Bank and 
the Standard Bank of South Africa are 
also established in Hamburg, and the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank has a branch in 
Paris 

These and other signs point to the fact 
that although the English banks have been 
immediately affected by the competition con- 
sequent upon the growth of foreign branck 
hanks in London, yet on closer examination 
it is »pparent that the effects are but tem- 
porar v. 

The London joint-stock banks also are 
rapidly hecoming alive to the possibilities 
of the foreign exchange business. (“The 
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foreign exchanges are transfers from the 
money of one country to that of another 
effected by the operaticn of bills of ex- 
change.“!5) Formerly this branch of the 
profession was strangely neglected by Eng- 
lish bankers, and but few possessed the 
necessary machinery for conducting a_for- 
eign exchange department. But the Con- 
tinental banks early realized what a lucra- 
live business existed, and for many years 
English banks were obliged to entrust their 
exchange operations to the foreign banks. 
llowever, it is satisfactory to note that our 
progressive banks are not standing still, but 
are now seeking to extend their domain by 
all legitimate methods. 

In many British hanks, by steady and 
persistent work, the foreign exchange de- 
partment is, step by step, attaining high 
eminence, and we now witness large insti- 
tutions like the Londen County and West- 
minster, the London City and Midland, and 
Lloyds Bank, not only absorbing the smaller 
exchange houses, but opening — special 
branches to deal with this important part 
of finance. 

The enormous and steady growth ef for- 
eign trade relations opens up a_ profitable 
field for the foreign exchange banker, and 
wher the Fuglish bankers really realize this, 
we .vel sure that foreign departments will 
he added to most of our large joint-stock 
banking institutions. 

Most economic writers insist upon the 
benefits accruing to mankind from competi- 
tion, and if instead of deploring a tempo- 
rary diminution in their profits as a result 
of foreign banking competition, Englishmen 
realize that such banks have really acted as 
an incentive to our bankers to adopt more 
progressive methods, they will at once ad- 
mit that the immediate effect of the competi- 
tion is beneficial instead of derogatory to 
their interests. 

Everyone is aware that people are always 
ready to rush to the cheapest market, and 
most foreign banks are so well managed 
that hitherto they.have attracted clients. 
People find that the business they take to 
the foreign banks is done well and effectively, 
and that profits are greater than if an English 
bank carried through their transactions. 
However, as we have remarked, there are 
abundant proofs that the English bankers 
are setting to work to remedy past defects, 
and we may very soon expect to see them 
working the foreign business on attractive 
terms. 

One very important point must not be 
overlooked. The staff of the London banks 
must have that educative equipment neces- 
sary to enable them to thoroughly under- 


13 “Theory and Practice of 
MacLeod, II, p. 278. 

14 Report on German Bank Commission 
1908-9, Vol. XX, “‘Economic Journal,” p, 211. 


15 Tate’s “Cambist.”’ 
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stand the foreign business they undertake. 
It has often been said that foreign banks 
are worked cheaper than our own from the 
fact that the clerks come to this country for 
a mere nominal salary for the purpose of 
learning banking in the English language. 
That may be so, but it is open to the Eng- 
lish clerk to do likewise. He may, with 
advantage, undergo a similar course of 
training in Continental banking. Or, if 
that door is closed to him, he has still the 
Institute of Bankers, who have now in- 
cluded in the syllabus of their examinations 
Foreign Exchanges, and two languages— 
French and German. No doubt the course 
will be enlarged as the business develops. 


Errect on tHE BANKING DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIs CouNTRY. 


Having seen that the immediate effect of 
the growth of foreign branch banks in Lon- 
don has been to cause the splitting up of 
business that used to be entirely in the 
hands of English banks, and that our banks 
have heen led to lower their rates and alter 
their rules to prevent as far as possible a 
total loss of foreign business, we proceed to 
discuss the ultimate effect on the banking 
community. 

What the ultimate effect will be is, of 
course, largely a matter of conjecture. It 
is always dangerous to prophesy. All that 
is possible is to give due weight to the vari- 
ous forces existing at a given period. But 
the opinion so formed may be upset by 
fresh factors that may subsequently arise. 

However, it is probable that the greater 
the foreign element in this country, and the 
larger the amount of business passed into 
the United Kingdom, may mean that these 
foreign branch banks will grow in import- 
ance until we may see some of our own 
banks merged into them. Or. perhaps, 
some of our own London and Colonial banks 
may amalgamate and form concerns even 
more powerful than the foreign establish- 
ments. In fact, a suggestion was made 
some ten years ago that “a new foreign and 
colonial bank, formed by amalgamation of 
the existing establishments, would possess 
many advantages. The large amount of 
capital so obtained, if controlled by a Lon- 
don directorate composed of men well 
known for their probity and influence in 
the mercantile world, should insure the 
assistance of the Government, besides in- 
spiring universal confidence. Granted these 
essentials, such a bank could encourage 
British commerce all over the world; the 
surplus funds of a branch in one country 
could be utilized in another, and any loss 
be distributed over the whole of its opera- 
tions.”"16 

Of course, there are objections to such 
amalgamations, and many people argue that 
they tend toward banking monopoly, which 
is not conducive to the general welfare of 
the community. At the same time there 
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appears room for the establishment by amai- 
gamation of a great industrial bank or 
banks in this country, such as they have in 
Germany. 

As we have seen, German banks take a 
much more intimate and direct share in 
financing industry and enterprise than is 
the case in this country, and complaints are 
not wanting that our industries suffer in 
comparison with those of Continental coun- 
tries, because of the banking facilities which 
are available there, but not here. 

Whether this is so is a question which is 
outside the scope of this essay, but in the 
author’s opinion an institution of the kind 
outlined above would enable English bank- 
ers to cope with foreign competition, and 
we may safely assume that ultimately it 
would be able to work on better terms, and 
so retain a share of the finance, or even 
re-capture some of the departed business. 

While regretting the loss of profitable 
business, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the opening of foreign branch banks in 
London will eventually benefit us in other 
directions. 

The mere fact that these banks have 
brought, and continue to bring to London 
many millions of foreign money, must ulti- 
mately prove of great benefit both to the 
banking and commercial development of this 
country. We have at our disposal a large 
quantity of French, German, Swiss, Austrian 
and American capital. The foreign banks 
bring in more capital than they take, and 
their chief cities hold constantly large 
amounts of bills on London. 

As the future effect of these foreign banks 
upon the English banking development 
seems to depend greatly on the bill business 
and the various operations connected with 
it, it is necessary to take note of the matter. 

The part played by these bills on London 
is not generally appreciated. As we have 
shown, T.ondon bankers rarely invest in 
bills on foreign centres; “the rate of dis- 
count may be three per cent here, and four 
per cent. in Berlin, yet it does not occur to 
us to invest our money in bills on Berlin; 
but take the opposite case; you have money 
here at four per cent. and three per cent. 
in Berlin or Paris, you at once have a flow 
of investments into those bills, it is the 
Berlin banker who discounts, as it were, 
instead of the London banker, hence the 
demand on our market is lessened. It is 
only when our rate recedes again below that 
of the market where the bill is held that it 
will come over here for discount.”17 

A bill on London therefore performs a 
inost important function in equalizing the 
value of money prevailing in various cen- 
tres, and preventing large demands for ex- 
port of gold. 


16 Institute of Bankers’ Journal, February, 
1900, p. 68. 

17 “Foreign Trade and the Money 
ket,” p. 6. Sir F. Schuster, Bart. 
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It is plain that large amounts of these 
bills so held represent temporary indebted- 
ness te other nations, and prevent calls on 
our gold reserve, and it is interesting to 
note the remarks of the German Bank Com- 
mission on this subject: 

“The Imperial Bank is advised to keep 
a large constant supply of foreign gold bills, 
by means of which it would be able in case 
of need to exert a controlling influence on 
the rate of exchange. 

“This indeed can be done, but only on 
condition that the procuring of foreign bills 
is not synchronous with an increase of the 
indebtedness of the country, which might 
have unfavorable results. In the last re- 
sort the rate of exchange and the move- 
ment of gold depend on the balance of trade 
of the country, which itself depends on the 
foreign trade and the condition of the in- 
ternational money market.”18 

It is highly probable that the foreign 
bankers are alive to the difficulties which 
would arise if a continued drain on our gold 
reserve occurred, and it is conceivable that 
they will do all in their power to avert 
such a catastrophe, for they have enormous 
interests at stake in our country. 

Moreover, it follows that this bill busi- 
ness, combined with the other resources 
brought into England by the foreign 
branch banks, will have an important bear- 
ing on our money market. And we believe, 
in this direction—the preservation of our 
gold reserves—the ultimate effect of the in- 
stitution of foreign branch banks in London 
is likely to prove entirely beneficial, not only 
to bankers, but to the entire nation. 

Goschen certainly recognized the import- 
ant part plaved by the foreign bill, and he 
probably had in view the likely increase in 
London of the foreign banks, when he wrote: 

“Those to whom these questions are new, 
may not be able at first sight to discover 
the cause which still compels most other 
countries to make London their banking 
centre; why it is that in the East Indies 
these who ship produce to America draw 
on T.ondon and not on New York, and why 
the New Orleans cotton exporter draws on 
London instead of on St. Petersburg for the 
cotton shipped to Russia. A partial cause 
might be found in the credit granted by 
London bankers, and also in the greater 
reputation of the London houses, which, 
extending to all quarters of the globe, gives 
a bill on them quite a different value from 
that which could be assigned to bills on 
American and Russian bankers, equally 
wealthy, but less widely known. But this 
can only be called a secondary reason, and 
appears on closer examination to be itself 
the result of the primary cause which makes 
Lonion the great banking centre of the 
worl, That primary cause is to be found 
in t!e stupendous and never-ceasing exports 
of T-ngland, which have for effect that every 
cour'ry in the world, being in constant re- 


ceip! of English manufactures, is under the 
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necessity of making remittances to pay for 
them, either in bullion, in produce, or in 
bills. It may divert its produce to other 
countries, but the bills drawn against such 
produce will be sure to find their way to 
England. In other words, there will be a 
demand for foreign bills on London bank- 
ers, and English bills will be more valuable 
than any others.’’19 

If, then, the continued influx of large 
amounts of foreign capital, and the invest- 
ments in bills on London, represent in- 
creased strength to our gold reserves, and 
also serve to keep our money market the 
cheapest in the world, students of finance 
will agree that this is a most satisfactory 
element in the increase of foreign branch 
banks in London. It is obvious the cheaper 
our money rates the more chance will there 
be to retain a hold on all industries, both 
home and foreign. 

Foreign countries desirous of borrowing 
have hitherto been bound to come to this 
market where che: rates exist, and the 
importance of Leadon remaining the chief 
issuer of foreign and colonial loans is seen, 
when we remember that, notwithstanding 
the economic fact that a loan is an export 
from the country borrowing (the Argen- 
tine, for instance, exports Cedulas to pay 
for loans), yet the export trade from this 
country to the country borrowing always 
increases. 

The loans are not complete when the 
bonds are issued. It is further necessary ta 
send the value to the borrowing countries, 
which is done by the export of commodi- 
ties capable of being used as capital by the 
importing nation. For example, the great 
Canadian and American railways have not 
only been built mostly by capital raised in 
England, but manufacturers here have par- 
iicipated largely in the orders for the nec- 
essary materials. The proceeds of the large 
Chinese and Japanese loans raised on our 
market have also been partly used in the 
purchase of railway and other stock. 

Then, again, few foreign loans are nego- 
tiated which are not accompanied by a cer- 
tain issue of bills of exchange. Whenever 
the country which has secured a loan owes 
a halance on its general mercantile transac- 
tions, and is in want of remittances to cover 
it, bills may most conveniently be drawn 
upon the lending country for the amount of 
the loan thus contracted; for they will at 
ence be eagerly purchased in order to be 
remitted to the foreign creditor. 

While admitting that the ultimate effect 
of competition from foreign branch banks 
in many directions is not likely to prove harm- 
ful to British interests, vet London banks do 
sometimes regard with uneasiness the work 
of the foreign banker in the investment 
market, and are apt to believe that develop- 


18 “Economic Journal,’”’ Vol. 20, p. 215. 
19 “Foreign Exchanges.’’ Goschen, p. 30. 
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ment in this direction will ultimately prove 
detrimental to this country. But a little 
consideration will show that there is not 
much cause for alarm. 

The importance of our remaining the 
principal market for foreign investments of 
ail kinds cannot be overrated, and the for- 
eign branch banks render us material assist- 
ance in bringing to our market many sound 
and remunerative financial undertakings. 
The banking community often participates 
largely in the profits arising from these op- 
erations, and the ultimate benefits are cer- 
tain to be greater as the business develops. 

But the facilities which these foreign 
branch banks afford to English investors is 
a point not to be forgotten in regarding the 
future development of our banking policy. 

The accumulation of capital in England 
renders it a matter of difficulty to invest 
surplus means; by bringing before the in- 
vestor their loans and other high-class se- 
curities, the foreign bankers will give a wider 
and wider field for the investor to choose 
from, and by the assistance they give for the 
investment in the funds of their own and 
other countries, they render an important 
service, not only to the ordinary investor, 
but also to the banking community. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness connected with the issue of foreign se- 
curities on this market may be gathered 
from the following list of British invest- 
ments in foreign and colonial securities: 

seiTIsH INVESTMENTS IN 

BRITISH 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 


Canada and 
Australia and 
South Africa 

West Africa ° 


Straits Settlements, Malay States............cccceceeee 


India and Ceylon 
Miscellaneous 
FOREIGN 
£ 688,000,000 
22,000,000 
&,000,000 
269,000,000 
87,000,000 
94,000,000 
46,000,000 
35,000,000 
31,000,000 
22,000,000 
38,000,000 


United States 
Cuba 
Philippines 
Argentina 


Uruguay 
Peru 
Other 
Russia 
From a paper 
ber 20, 1910. 


American 


George 


It may be a matter of regret to the Eng- 
lish banker to see so large a share of this 
investment business done by the foreign 
branch banks, but we must be thankful for 
their contributions to our financial resources 
in other directions, and console ourselves 
with the thought that while we hold, as we 
do at present, the money market of the 
world, with the vastness of our Empire, we 
cannot slip away from our position, and the 
more strongly the financial interests of other 
nations centre in London, the more firmly 


Foreign 
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will they restrain each other from any a 
tion likely to endanger the credit of this 
market where so large a share of their own 
capital is deposited. 


Tue ImuMepiate ann Untimate Errecr Upox 
THE Com™MerciAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIs CounTRY. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most 
important part of this essay—the immedi- 
ate and ultimate effect upon the commer- 
cial development of our country. And we 
feel that bankers, who have viewed with — 
envy the success of their foreign rivals, 
will gladly acknowledge that the institution 
of these banks has been for the common 
good of our nation. 

The immediate effect, whatever may be 
the feeling of the banks with whom they 
enter inte competition, is distinctly bene- 
ficial to the country and trade at large. The 
purpose of all banking is to supply a 
mechanism for exchanges. As the leading 
feature of our civilization is an extreme, 
minute, and universal division of labor op- 
erating entirely through free and voluntary 
exchanges, it may be easily understood that 
if the mechanism of banking is defective the 
production of wealth may become extreme- 
ly difficult, though there be plenty of raw 
material and workers and the most intense 
demand, 

What consequently is required is a good 


and Corontat SECURITIES. 


POSSESSIONS. 


£373,000,000 
380,000,000 
351,000,000 
29,000,000 
22,000,000 
365,000,000 
33,000,000 


COUNTRIES. 


£18,000,000 
43,000,000 
18,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
36,000,000 
53,000,000 
26,000,000 
61,000,000 


Portugal 

France 
Germany 

Other Furopean 
Japan 

China 


Other foreign 


’aish, read before the Royal Statistical Society, Decem- 


banking system, and that that system should 
be so organized as to give the greatest pos- 
sible facilities to all exchanges tending to 


produce wealth.20 We maintain that these 
foreign branch banks, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the English banks, do their part 
in this direction by distributing accommo- 
dation evenly throughout the world. In a 


20 For a full discussion on this point see 
“Free Trade in Capital,’ Chap. 16. A. E 
Hake. 
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word, they receive money where it is cheap 
and employ it through their branches where 
it is dear. 

Foreign trade has been one of the most 
important factors in maintaining our com- 
mercial supremacy, and with the aid of these 
banks England is able to extend her com- 
merce over distant regions and to enrich 
every portion of her great and powerful 
empire. 

By the energies of our forefathers we 
have built up a trade with the colonies and 
other distant lands far in excess of that 
which is carried on by other countries, and 
it is due to the unrestricted march of our 
commerce in all directions that ours has 
come to be the supreme money market of the 
world. 

It has been said that trade follows 
the flag, but to a much greater extent trade 
pays no regard to flags. “Our aggregate 
trade with fereign countries (including ex- 
ports of British produce and imports) is 
nearly three times as great as with our 
colonies and dependencies.”2! 

The point, however, with which we are 
concerned is that banking certainly follows 
trade and “if our trade for any reason 
were to be restricted, then with absolute 
certainty others to whom this trade would 
fall would also oust us from our supreme 


position in the International Money Mar- 
ket.”"22 

By allowing these banks to open freely 
in London, we have added to the objects 


for furthering the interests of our foreign 
trade, as we shall now proceed to show. 

An examination of the methods by which 
the foreign branch banks aid the mercan- 
tile community will prove that the immedi- 
ate effect upon the commercial development 
of our country is highly advantageous. 
Here, again, we see the part plaved by the 
bill of exchange. The foreign bankers are 
always on the look-out for genuine com- 
mercial drafts to discount, and it is in 
commercial transactions that their specia!- 
ized. skill is seen. 

When a merchant in London is desirous 
of shipping his produce to foreign countries, 
it is pessible for him to draw a bill on the 
forcign importer, attach the necessary shin- 
ping decuments, take it to a foreion bank, 
and, if he and the drawee be in good repute. 
the bill is readily discounted at the rate of 
exchange of the day. Or, if he can afford 
to wait, the bank will forward the draft 
for collection, and in due course remit him 
the proceeds, less a small commission. 

In this way these banks are of the great- 
est assistance to our trade, for they enable 
the exporter to work his business on a 
moderate capital. The manufacturer can 
how buy his materials largely in the best 

“Elements of 
J. S. Nicholson. 


“Foreign Trade and the Money 
p. 6. Sir F. Schuster, Bart. 


Political Economy,” p. 
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markets—free of the middleman—for the 
banker will at once cash the seller’s draft 
upon him. He can manufacture largely, 
because as soon as his goods are out of the 
works, he can draw drafts on his customers, 
and against these the banker renews his 
capital at once. All commercial men will 
understand the advantages offered by the 
foreign branch banks in this bill business. 

Tt does not affect the manufacturer alone, 
the benefit naturally extends to the working 
people. \ larger production means a 
greater demand for hands, which sends up 
wages, and cheaper production means lower 
living expenses. 

We all know that, with but few excep- 
tions, money has been cheaper in London 
for many years than in Continental centres, 
and this is the outcome of our foreign 
trade, which we must admit has been ad- 
mirably financed by our foreign friends. 

Seeing that the continued cheapness of 
capital must be of incalculable benefit to our 
industries, we realize how necessary it is 
for Great Britain to retain her supremacy 
in the matter of foreign trade, and with 
that object in view every effort must be 
made by British financiers to maintain and 
improve the position of the money market. 

When we consider what an important 
hearing the question of our foreign trade 
has on home industries, it is surprising that 
the ability to supply capital cheaply for 
the export trade does not receive more at- 
tention. It is universally recognized that 
a plentiful supply of cheap capital is a 
vital factor in every industry, and this is 
especially the case where foreign commerce 
has to he fostered. 

It is only by examining the intimate con- 
nection between our home industries and 
foreign trade that we learn how essential 
it is that our money market should re- 
main the cheapest in the world, and if our 
foreign trade were handicapped for want 
of cheap capital, it follows that home in- 
dustries would suffer accordingly—the one 
is to a large extent dependent upon the 
other. Consequently, we must see to it that 
our banking resources not only remain un- 
impaired, but that they are added to 
wherever possible, so that the extension of 
our commerce may not be impeded. 

There are other directions in which the 
foreign branch banks render an immediate 
service to traders. 

They make a special study of what is per- 
haps the most important question in foreign 
rade, that of remittances; and it is here 
that they are of great assistance to the com- 
mercial community. 

For the general reader who has no eppor- 
tunity of seeing the working for himself, 
and of gaining through a study of the sys- 
tem, a practical knowledge of the various 
manners of finance, some remarks on_ this 
portion of the subject may not be super- 
uous. 

The results of foreign trade are always 
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seen ip the foreign exchanges, which illus- 
trate the fluctuations in the price to be paid 
for remittances to and from this country. 
(“Mr. Seyd's estimate is that one-third of 
our exports are drawn for and two-thirds 
remitted for.’ Palgrave, “Notes on Bank- 
ing,” p. 43.) 

The difference between imports and ex- 
ports must be paid by means of drafts or 
bills of exchange, drawn upon the importer 
or exporter of goods, and the final balance 
is adjusted by means of specie, which is the 
only commodity that can finally settle inter- 
national indebtedness, 

Now if a merchant desires to make a pay- 
ment for a purchase, or balance of pur- 
chases abroad, he will go to one of the for- 
eign branch banks and there procure a draft, 
either at demand, or one at so many days’ 
or months’ date or sight, in the currency of 
the country to which he wishes to remit, the 
price charged being at the rate given in the 
foreign exchange quotations for the day. 

A similar operation may, of course, be 
carried out on the other side. 

Then, again, if the seller of goods here wishes 
to reccive immediate payment for his goods, 
through the agency of the foreign bank, he 
may telegraph the date the goods are 
shipped, and will forthwith receive payment 
by telegraphic transfer, i. e., the foreign im- 
porter will, on receipt of the telegram an- 
nouncing shipment, go to the branch of the 
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bank in his city and pay the amount of the 
invoice, and the bank there will telegraph to 
its London branch to pay the sum to the 
merchant here. Or perhaps the goods may 
be shipped and on receipt the buyer will 
remit proceeds of the shipment by tele- 
graphic transfer through the foreign bank. 

These remittances are, of course, entirely 
governed by the foreign exchange rates, and 
usually the banks get their profit on the 
differences in exchange, a small commission 
only being charged. The cost of telegraph- 
ing is reduced to a minimum by the use of 
extensive codes specially adapted for the 
business. 

There is another method by which the 
foreign banks finance trade. We refer to 
blank credits, 2 system by which the banks 
create paper for remittances to pay for im- 
ports which are really paid for by exports 
at a later date. 

It has been remarked that bills drawn 
under such credits approach very nearly to 
accommodation bills, and on examination 
the appellation seems justifiable. The bills 
are drawn by merchants in one country on 
merchants or bankers in another country for 
the express purpose of using the moncy 
which is paid for them for the time they 
have to run, and the only difference is that 
the purchaser stands in the place of a dis- 
counter. 

But the system is of very great benefit to 
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those engaged in foreign commerce. It is a We have now to consider the ultimate ef- 
well-known fact that imports and exports fect of the growth of those foreign branch 
seldom fall in the same period of the year, banks upon the commercial development of 
consequently payments fall due at different this country. And, while-recognizing how 
times. Tea from China, for instance, ar-_ difficult it is to forecast our future com- 
rives in Europe about August, but the for- mercial policy, yet we are of opinion that 
mer has been importing produce from other the whole question turns upon the part the 
countries all the year round, and bills have foreign branch banks will play in the ex- 
been required to make payments for the tension of our markets all over the world. 
imports long before the tea bills are ready. Will they be an influeuce for good, or will 
Leaving out of the question the blank credit they be ‘an influence for evil in our policy 
system, then, the only course open for the of progression? 
importexs is to ship bullion in payment of The real. prosperity of the English nation 
their purchases, and when the tea harvest js, we repeat, dependent to a large extent on 
came, bills being no longer required for re- the maintenance and extension of our for- 
mitiances, the exporters would be bound to eign trade, and, as we have previously shown, 
receive back the bullion in payment of their — this in turn rests upon the unimpaired main- 
tea. tenance of our pre-eminent position as the 
Bills drawn under blank credits obviate — yrld’s bankers. 
these double shipments of bullion. Briefly, Anything which tends to develop interna- 
When no commercial bills can be bought, the tional trade must be encouraged, for, as 
bankers in one country draw on those in an- Professor Bastable shows, such trade re- 
other, and subsequently square the liability acts on the industrial system of the country. 
they have incurred to the acceptors of the jt uniformly tends to break down custom- 
bill by buying up and remitting export bills ary conditions and to help forward the in- 
ad pts a have been shipped and troduction of competition. We have abun- 
my nee : , dant evidence of this in the course of eco- 
_ these are but a few of the operations car- a ii Thaker th ffect mee 
rie! on by the foreign branch banks in con-  "OMC history. wi mever 6 a eee ee 
nection with trade, but sufficient has been be attributed to international exchange, it 
saici to show that the immediate effect upon ¢annot be doubted that it weakens the re- 
the commercial development of this country straints of sfafus and leads men to adopt 
mu-t be very great. "in their dealings the more developed, and, 
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therefore, in a scientific point of view, the 
higher system of competition.’ 23 

English manufacturers and capitalists 
have consistently supported the policy of 
opening up foreign markets. Cheap raw 
material has been imported from many 
sources, and machinery having now been de- 
veloped to such an extent as to increase 
production quite inealculably, England sends 
her textile and other products all over the 
world, She seems to find it necessary to 
discover fresh markets every generation or 
so, in order that her vast ovtput of commo- 
dities may be sold. This policy naturally 
receives the approval of all these engaged 
in foreign commerce, and ultimately the re- 
sources of the foreign branch banks are 
likely to be of great advantage to us in the 
international struggle for new markets. 

We must remember that English manu- 
facturers and others in the past have imag- 
ined they had a monopcly of the world’s 
trade and finance, while in reality they had 
not a monopoly at all, but only a good start, 
and as other nations are catching us up in 
the race for wealth, it behooves bankers to 
use every means in their power to increase 
the supply of capital necessary for the ad- 
vancement of our commercial interests. 

It is not teo much to say that the future 
welfare of all elasses in’ England depends 
on the maintenance of our commerce. 
Therefore, if we are to retain the premier 
place in the world, we must make every ef- 
fort to extend the facilities for advancing 
foreign trade, and in allowing these foreign 
branch banks free access to our market, we 
have secured very powerful allies in’ fur- 
therance of our policy. By allowing them 
to remain unrestricted in their operations, 
we have helped, in a roundabout way, per- 
haps, cur own impertcrs and exporters. We 
are thus certain that national interests are 
therehy advanced, and even if we do benefit 
others by this enlightened policy, we are 
ourselves much more richly rewarded. 

No doubt the foreigners are everywhere 
striving to extend their commerce to other 
lands. but we must act similarly, and so 
surelv as our foreign trade expands, so will 
our banking and finance houses follow the 
trade, 

There is everv reasen te believe that these 
forseien branch banks have been and_ will 
continue te be of material assistance to us 
in opening up new markets abroad, for in 
foreign countries which are not in an ad- 
vanced state of development, the need for 
cupital is very great, and, as we have seen, 
by supplving such countries with funds, new 
outlets are procured for investments. 

Further, while assisting the foreign ex- 
porters, these hanks will also strengthen and 
advance the commercial position of this 
country, as in return for the imports we 
export our manufactures and produce to the 
new markets, and the greater the market for 
our manufactures, the more will our home 
industries be developed, for division of labor 
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and the profitable use of inventions and jm- 
provements are greatly assisted by world- 
wide markets. 

As an eminent authority points out,24 in 
addition te the amount of foreign money 
employed in bills of exchange, our vast for- 
eign trade must result in the temporary en- 
ployment here of the proceeds either o7 
these bills or of goods scld in our market, 
to be used in the purchase of goods ‘here, 
or for investment, or for safe keeping in 
time of trouble, and must add greatly to 
our available resources. 

There is one part of the foreign bank's 
work which is greatly appreciated, both by 
experters and importers. 

It very often happens that bills are drawn 
with the clause “documents against pay- 
ment.” and when the goods arrive at their 
destination, perhaps the drawee is unable to 
provide funds for the retirement of the bills. 
Consequently the foreign bank facilitates 
matters by receiving the goods and ware- 
housing them until such time as the dGrawee 
is ready to take delivery. 

This system: is practiced abroad more ex- 
tensively than it is in London, but the for- 
eign banks are always ready to attend to 
such matters, and, ultimately, of course, the 
commercial community will look to receive 
like facilities the world over. 

It naturally follows with the extension of 
foreign trade there will be even a larger 
business worked in foreign securities than 
there is at the present time, and an impor- 
tant future commercial benefit accruing 
from this business is seen when we examine 
how the payment of the dividends for these 
foreign investments is carried out. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory feature is, that the 
working classes will all participate in these 
benefits. 

“A little consideration will, show that all 
foreign dividends must eventually be paid 
by means of importation of commodities. 
Thev are distributed by the agency of the 
hanks and financial houses, which are placed 
in funds by bills of exchange. The fact that 
importers have these bills to sell implics 
that they have to pay for commodities com- 
ing from abroad; or, to put it more accu- 
rately, parties abroad who have to pay in- 
terest on borrowed capital can only pav it 
bv shipping bullion or commodities, and they 
use the ordinary methods of adjusting mer- 
cantile accounts. There is no real difference 
between the bill of exchange used for these 
payments than that used for settling ordi- 
nary debts between merchants. In the lat- 
ter case the bills practically pass from im- 
porters to exporters or vice versa. In the 
case of dividend payments they pass from 
the importers to the hankers, as representa- 
tive of the source of invested capital. The 

23. “Theory of International Trade, p. 1 7 
Cc. F. Bastable. 

°4. Sir Felix Schuster, pamphlet on “For- 
eign Trade and the Money Market.” 
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actual payments are by commodities of 
which bullion is only a small fraction.”25 

(m an average of three years, ending with 
1909, the annual importation of gold was 
£52,611,396, its exportation £49.361,548. In 
that year the dividends receivable on the 
fore ‘ign investments of England may safely 
1e placed at least at £90,000,000. It is 
probable that more than half that amount 
is reinvested abroad annually, the balance, 
about £40,060,000, comes in the form of im- 
yorts. 

It has been maintained that this mass of 
imports for interest, while it benefits the in- 
vestor, who receives its value, is a loss to 
the werkingmen by competing with their 
products. The facts are, however, exactly 
the reverse. 

“At every stage the laborer has shared in 
the employment and profit afforded by the 
foreign transaction. The original loans were 
made in the form of goods, such as railway 
material, iron, engines, machinery, clothing, 
etc., all manufactured by British capital 
and labor, and they were exported in vessels 
built with British capital and labor.” 26 

Far from being a loss to British industry, 
it is evident that as we pay for the original 
investments by exports, they thus directly 
contribute te provide employment. The 
Englishman constantly overlooks the fact 


that he benefits from foreign produce al- 
most as much as the foreign producer, and 
the words of Sir Dudley North are as true 
to-day as they were two centuries ago: 


“The whole world as to trade is but as 
one nation or people, therein nations are as 
persons. The loss of a trade with one nation 
is not that only, separately considered, but 
so much of the trade of the world rescinded 
or lost, for all is combined together. There 
can be no trade unprofitable to the public, 
for if any prove so men leave it off, and 
whenever the traders thrive, the public of 
which they are a part, thrive also.”27 

These remarks are, of course, no less ap- 
plicable to foreign finance, for we all par- 
tici ipate in the eventual gain. 

There is, in fact, every reason to believe 
that with the continued growth of these for- 
eign branch banks, the ultimate effect on the 
commercial development of this country and 
its dependencies will far outweigh any pres- 
cnt disadvantages. Certainly there is no 
reason why English banks should not follow 
iheir methods and so secure to themselves a 
larger share of profitable business. 

One point we must never overlook, that is 
the creat benefits which will ultimately ac- 
crue to our shipping trade through the ex- 
tension of the fereign banks by whose 
mediation foreign trade will be fostered and 
increased, 

\s it is generally known, Great Britain 
with her large mercantile fleet does a con- 
siderable carrying trade for other nations, 
and as Dr. Armitage Smith says in his ad- 
mirible werk, to which we are already in- 
delicd, “about one-half the ocean commerce 
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of the world is done in British wessels. This 
carrying trade creates an clement of indebt- 
edness which is discharged by the debtor 
nations in produce. As ar example, sup- 
pose a British vessel to carry out £1,000 
worth of coal to San Francisco and fetch 
back corn. Let the freight each way be 
£500. The export of coal will be set down 
at £1,000, on arrival in America the value, 
enhanced ty cost of carriage, will be 
£1,500, and in addition another £5006 must 
be sent to Great Britain to pay return 
freight; thus, £2,000 of corn will be entered 
«s imports, of which £1,000 will come in 
payment for British coal and £1,000 will be 
due for services rendered by British ship- 
ping. ‘The additional imports are the earn- 
ings of British industry. The im- 
ports received in return for services of Brit- 
ish vessels are estimated at about £60,000,- 
000 per annum; this service has been sig- 
nificantly named by Sir Robert Giffen ‘in- 
visible exports.’ ” 28 

The income aceruing from these services 
rendered, such as banking and trading com- 
missions, etc., must be very considerable, 
and, as we have seen, the foreign branch 
banks ably finance such operations. They 
assist the importer, they assist the exporter, 
and they assist in keeping our British ship- 
ping in a prosperous state. Moreover, by 
the aid of their financial resources, we have 
continued to keep our market the only free 
narket for gold, and the mere fact of their 
extension here serves to render our position 
doubly secure as the financial centre of the 
world. 

This brings us to the concluding part of 
this essay, viz., the effect which these foreign 
branch barks are likely to have on the bal- 
ance of trade. 

As we have stated elsewhere, the primary 
cause which makes London the greatest 

hanking and monetary centre in the world 
is the ever-increasing volume of exports of 

England, which has for effect that every 
country in the world being in constant re- 
ceipt of our manufactures is under the ne- 
cessity of making remittances to pay for 
them, either in bullion, in produce or in bills. 

In this connection a foreign loan. when 
it is contracted, acts with the same force as 
an import upon the country which lends, and 
it is obvious that loans n-gotiated in Eng- 
land increase her indebtedness, but the in- 
come subsequently derived from them con- 
tributes towards its reduction. In fact, the 
large sums which we receive every year in 
payment of interest from foreign countries 
considerably reduce the balance against us. 
This interest constitutes an immediate lia- 
bility incurred by the borrowing country; 


25 “Dictionary of Political Economy.” 
Palgrave. Vol. 2, p. 99. 
26 “Free Trade,” p. 106. 
27. “Discourses upon Trade,”’ 
quoted by Armitage Smith. 


28 “Free Trade,’ p. 106. 
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it is expenditure in favor of England, the 
foreign creditor. 

Regarding the balance of trade, then, it 
is of the utmost importance that we should 
be able to maintain our position as_ the 
principal foreign investment market. This, 
as we have seen, can only be accomplished 
by keeping our money market the cheapest 
in the world, for it is through the action of 
that market that exports of gold are pre- 
vented, :nd the final balance of trade really 
regulated. 

Our efforts are efficiently seconded by the 
foreign branch banks. They contribute to 
our resources in many ways, they keep dis- 
count rates low by their many bill transac- 
tions; by their foreign exchange and arbi- 
trage operations they equalize foreign rates, 
and in endeavoring to extend their own 
markets, they increase our trade as well. 
And, rather than competition, we might term 
their work co-operation, seeing the service 
they render in aiding us to maintain our 
pre-eminent position. 

The control which these banks may or may 
not have over our gold reserves is a ques- 
tion which affects both the financial and 
commercial communities of the country, and 
while we are at one with a writer in the In- 
stitute of Bankers’ “Journal” when he says: 

“The situation calls for serious considera- 
tien. The turn-over on any one of the for- 


eign bankers’ London accounts is a very 
large figure, and, taken together, they may 
constitute either an element of danger or a 


source of strength. Remembering that their 
actions are to a great extent governed by 
causes quite beyond our control, every pre- 
caution should he taken to provide against 
any proceeding on their part which might 
endanger our credit. The clearing banks, 
with whom their accounts are kept, should 
in the first place insist on the observance of 
a proper proportion of balance to turn-over. 
Strict adherence to sound principles on this 
subiect is perhaps more necessary in dealing 
with this class of account than with any 
other. ‘The additional claim on the reserve, 
which these foreign banks imply, adds an- 
other reason to the many already caliing for 
united action by British banks, for the gen- 
eral good. Most of our best banks fully recog- 
nize their responsibility, but are there not 
some among them who consider one in 
twelve or one in ten a sufficiently high ratio 
between cash and liabilities? We fear these 
are the institutions, whose discount dealings 
are least in accordance with the Bank of 
England’s lead. Tf this be so, the remedy is 
indeed simple.” 2° 

Yet we cannot help repeating that we be- 
lieve the foreign branch banks will always 
refrein from any untoward step regarding 
the reserve. The gold reserve is the pivot 
on which the money market turns, so that 
any act likely to cause dislocation would 


29. “Institute of Bankers’ Vol. 


XXI, p. 69. 
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affect these foreign banks and their trade 
relations quite as much as it would the Eng- 
lish banks, and to attempt to damage a mar- 
ket where so large a share of their own 
funds is at stake would be sheer folly. 

We are sure that in the banking and com- 
mercial development of our country the ie- 
sults will amply demonstrate the wisdom of 
our free banking policy, and that ultimately 
we shall come to see that these foreign 
branch banks render us an important ser- 
vice in the preservation of our empire. It 
is certain that the more they open here the 
greater will be the advantages to the trade 
and finance of the country, internal as well 
as external. Stiil more will they serve to 
promote that friendly and harmonious un- 
derstanding amongst other nations which 
follows more intimate cornmercial inter- 
course, and always fosters the spirit of peace 
necessary to the prosperity and wealth of 
the world. 


NEW HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN 
BANK 


CCORDING to a cable report received 
from Vienna, a new Hungarian-Ameri- 
an bank has heen incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000, provided by three of 
the most important banks of Budapest, for 
the purpose of promoting Hungarian ex- 
ports to America and of facilitating money- 
order business between Hungarians in 
America and their mother country. 

The chief office of the American bank will 
be in New York, with branches throughout 
the country. It will open in May, 1912, with 
Julins Pirnitzer as general manager. 


NUMBERING OF BANKS AND’ 
BRANCH BANKS 


OMMENTING on this topic the Lon- 
con “Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
rs” says: 


Some of our members may have read with 
interest an article by. Mr. P. F. Hepburn 
which appeared in the ‘‘Journal’’ for Octo- 
ber, 1910 (p. 444), containing a suggestion 
that all banks and branch banks should have 
a distinguishing number and that this num- 
ber should be printed on every check. 

It is claimed that even in listing checks 
by hand it is quicker to write a number 
than the name of a bank or branch bank, 
and that in offices where the adding-ma- 
chine is used, the adoption of a system of 
numbering would enable the machine to be 
employed for many purposes to which it 
cannot now be adapted, or only with diffi- 
culty. As an example, it may be men- 
tioned that experience has shown that the 
“waste’’ can be written up by the adding- 
machine without any difficulty except that 
of inserting the names of the banks. One 
bank at least has partially solved the prob- 
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iem by a system of numbers adapted for its 
own use, but the drawback of not having 
the numbers on the checks is a heavy one. 

Point is given to Mr. Hepburn’s sugges- 
tion by the announcement which has re- 
cently been made that a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association has recom- 
mended the adoption of a very similar sys- 
tem in the United States, where the ad- 
ding-machine is more widely employed than 
in this country. The large number of in- 
dependent banks in the United States, 
some 20,600 in all, makes the problem of 
finding a satisfactory system of numbering 
certainly not easier than in this country, 
and the further development of the plan 
will be watched with interest by English 
bankers. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL OF THE 
CREDIT FONCIER OF PARIS 


HE Crédit Foncier of Paris has ob- 
tained authorization to increase its 
present capital of francs 200,000,000 to 
frances 225,000,000 ($42,500,000). For the 
purpose it will issue 50,000 shares of francs 
500 each, which have been offered to holders 
of old shares in proportion of eight to one, 
at the price of francs 715, payable francs 
100 on subscription, franes 365 on distribu- 
tion of stock and francs 250 on June 20, 
1912. Of the premium of francs 215 there 
will be set aside to surplus and emergency 
funds franes 200 and francs 15 will be de- 
voted to the putting of both shares—old and 
new—on the same footing. 
The Crédit Foncier of Paris is the largest 
mortgage institution of France, and has for 
years assisted iv building up the country. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


Aree making the customary provis- 
ions and setting aside sufficient sums 

for ether contingencies, the net prof- 
ils for this institution for the year, as report- 
ed at the annnal general meeting of share- 
holders, held at the head office of the bank 
in Edinburgh, December 18, were £230,455. 
Tie earnings were applied to the payment of 
two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 
twenty per cent. per annum. Provision was 
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made against depreciation of the bank’s in- 
vestments and a sum applied in reductiow 
of the bank’s premises, leaving £24,588 to 
be carried forward to next year’s account. 

The total of the balance-sheet of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland on October 
31 last was £18,675,469. 

The head office of the bank is at Edin- 
burgh and the London branch at 62 Lom- 
bard street. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HE report of this institution submitted 
to the Annual General Court of Pro- 
prietors on November 29, showed net 
prefits for the year of £247,166. After 
providing for the mid-summer dividend at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum and e@ 
similar dividend at Christmas, and a bonus 
of one per cent., both of these declarations 
heing less income tax, a substantial balance 
was carried forward to the credit of the 
rest account. 

Mr. Ralph Dundas, one of the ordinary 
directors of the bank, who resigned a short 
time ago, after thirty years of service and 
who subsequently died, was succeeded by 
Mr. James A. Flenming, K. C., Vice Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 

The capital of this bank, as shown by 
the abstract of affairs, October 14, 1911, 
was 4£2,000,000; deposits, £14.455,195, and 
total assets, £19,533,334. 

The head office of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland is at Edinburgh and the cashier 
and general manager is Mr. Adam Tait. 


AMERICAN RESTRICTIONS ON 
FOREIGN BANKS 


ECENT alterations in the banking laws 
of the State of New York, says the 
London “Bankers Magazine,” are 

proving much less irksome in practice than 
had been expected in some quarters, and 
the various foreign banks having branches 
or agencies in New York are now able to 
announce that the new regulations having 
been complied with, business is now pro- 
ceeding as before. When they were first an- 
nounced, the regulations were regarded by 
some as an attempt to hamper the business 
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of the foreign institutions working in the 
State. and, although they seem to have had 
no practical result in this direction, it may 
be said that the somewhat frequent altera- 
tions in banking laws on the other side are 
a source of irritation. To demand that 
banks which, in some cases, have actually 
had branches in New York for half a cen- 
tury, shall produce their charters or certiii- 
cates of incerperation, seems rather beyond 
the mark, and in some other instances the 
new regulations seem to be equally vexatious 
and futile. 


STANDING OF THE PRINCIPAL 
BANKS OF ISSUE 


HE “Official Bulletin of Statistics,” is- 
sued by the Minister of Finances of 
France, published recently a table of 
the comparative standing of the banks of 
issue of the principal countries. Herewith 
is a condensation of the table, the figures 
being given in dollars, considering $1 as 
franes 5. 
Che statement is as of September 30, 1911, 
and is as follows: 


Imperial Bank of Germany and State Banks 


Bank of 
National 


Austria-Hungary 
Bank of Belgium 
National Bank of Bulgaria 
National Bank of Denmark 
Bank of Spain 
Bank of France 
National Bank of Greece 
Bank of Italy, Naples and 
Bank of Norway 
Bank of the Netherlands 
Bank of Portugal 
National Bank of Roumania 
Bank of England, Banks 
Banks of Ireland 
Imperial Bank of Russia 
land 
National Bank 
Royal Bank of Sweden 
National Bank of Switzerland 
Imperial Ottoman Bank 
United States, 
Japan 
Algeria 


Sicily 


and Bank 


of Servia 


A foot note states that the deposits in the 
i’nited States banks include other than na- 
tional banks. 

These figures seem to be a little mislead- 
ing, as the deposits in European banks are 
not all carried by national or state banks, 
but largely by private banks and bankers, 
and the specie held by banks mentioned is 
by no means protecting depesitors. On the 
other hand, in the United States, the specie 
in national banks has nothing to do with 
the circulation of notes and is specifically 
set aside for the protection of deposits. 
Total deposits in all banks of the United 
States aggregated cn June, 1911, over $16,- 
000,000,900 and the $6,802,500,000 mentioned 
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as in national and other banks in the abov 
table barely represents those in national 
banks only. 


CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE 


EFERRING to an increase of capital 
of this institution, the French corre- 
spondent of the London “Economist” 

Says: 


It serves as an intermediary between 
lenders and borrowers, receiving funds from 
capitalists, to whom it gives bonds, and 
lending money procured in this way sixty 
landowners who make mortgages on their 
property, and at the same time to depart- 
ments, communes, and various public estab- 
lishments. Created in 1852, under the 
original name of the Banque Foncier de 
Paris, the Credit Foncier was transformed 
some months later through the incorporation 
with it of two similar companies, Since 
1854 the Credit Foncier has been in a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to that of the Bank 
of France, in the sense that at its head is 
a governor and two sub-governors nomi- 
nated by the head of the State. Its original 
field of operations has been much enlarged. 
It now lends to landowners who wish to 
improve their property through drainage. 


(In millions of dollars.) 


Note 
Specie. Circulation. 
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It is allowed to lend money in Algeria. And, 
more recently, it has been authorized to 
make mortgage and communal loans in 
Tunis. While the governor and sub-gov- 
ernors are nominated by the Government, 
the directors, at least twenty and not more 
than twenty-three, are nominated for five 
years by the general meeting of sharehold- 
In 1852 the capital was fixed at twenty- 
five million francs. This has been increased 
at different times. In 1853 it was decided to 
raise it to sixty millions, a sum not finally 
reached till 1860; in 1869 ninety millions 
was reached, and 1877 130 millions; in 1882 
it was brought up to 155 millions, com- 
pletely paid up. <A little later it reached 
200 million franes, represented by 400,000 
500 franes each. As we have said, 


ers, 


shares 
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the Credit Foncier issues land bonds repre- 
senting mortgage loans and communal 
bonds representing communal loans. These 
securities are found in great quantities on 
the small bourses of France. They are se- 
cured on the sum of credits which corre- 
spond to them, and in addition have for a 
common guarantee the capital and all the 
reserves. The land and communai bonds 
are, like State Rente, not distrainable. On 
December 31, 1910, the number of different 
bonds in circulation was more than ten 
millions, at a value of over 4,428,000,000 
francs, There are besides securities sharing 
each year in drawings, which help in part 
with their security to attract a large clien- 
Mortgage loans constitute the greater 
part of the operations of the Credit Fon- 
cier. The company can only lend on first 
mortgage and on property having a fixed and 
lasting revenue, and its sums must never 
be more than half the value of the property, 
and even a third if it is a question of vines 
or of woods; for factory buildings, it is their 
industrial value that has to be calculated. 
The loans may be either for short terms, 
from one to nine years, without amortisa- 
tion, or for long terms, repayable by fixed 
annual sums, called annuities, combining 
naturally interest at aé fixed rate and 
amortization, which will extinguish the 
debt within a period of from ten to seventy- 
five years. For departmental, communal, 
chambers of commerce, and loans for other 
public establishments, the long-term loans 
with repayment by annuities is adopted. At 
the end of the year 1910 the sum of mort- 
gage loans amounted to 2,154,000,000 francs; 
that of departmental, communal, etc., loans 
was 1,991,000,000 francs. We may add that 
the Credit Foncier accepts bonds and secur!- 
ties and makes advances’ on them, takes 
charge of valuables, opens current accounts, 
and in general fulfils the ordinary functions 
of a bank. 


tele. 
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ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LIMITED 


HE net profits of this bank for the 

last half year, as shown by the ordi- 

nary general meeting of shareholders 
held in Brisbane, October 24, were £15,585. 
After making provision for dividends and 
other requirements, £593 were carried for- 
ward. During the past half year two 
branches of this bank were opened, one in 
Kardanga and the other at Roadvale. 


STATE NOTES BILL IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


HE State Notes Bill introduced into 

Parliament, says the “Bankers’ Maga- 

zine” of Australasia, will not pass this 
session. The Prime Minister (Sir Joseph 
Ward) explained that the measure was des- 
tined to come into operation on January 1, 
1918, after which it would be unlawful for 
banks to issue notes. ‘The Minister of Fi- 
nance was empowered to issue notes up to 
any amount, but no notes could be issued 
for the payment of claims or demands 
against the Crown. The reason the bill was 
not operative till 1913, Sir Joseph Ward 
said, was to give the banks time to get the 
necessary gold to redeem the notes now 
outstanding. The security for the notes 
was based on one-quarter gold reserve up 
to £3,000,000 in notes, and the full gold re- 
serve for all notes issued in excess of £53,- 
000,000. The custody and administration of 
the reserve was made amenable to regula- 
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tions to be issued by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. The change to the proposed note issue, 
which was in no way paper currency, would 
be brought about without interference with 
the trade or commerce of the country. Sir 
Joseph Ward added that the bill would be 
made law next session. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


DVICES from the recent half-yearly 
meeting of the Bank of New “South 
Wales state that a dividend on the 

capital stock of the kank was declared at 
the rate of ten per cent. per arnum for the 
half year ended September 30 last. The 
sum of £53,155 was added to the reserve 
fund and a credit balance of €80,701 car- 
ried forward to next account. 


PROPOSED COMMONWEALTH 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


KGARDING the proposal to establish 
a government bank in Australia, the 
Bankers’ Magazine” of Australasia, in 

its issue of October 31 says: 


The bill which has been prepared by the 
Federal Ministry for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Commonwealth Bank was intro- 
duced by the Prime Minister (Mr. Fisher) 
after the conclusion of the debate on the 
Budget speech, which Mr. Fisher delivered 
at the end of the month. In association 
with the measure a machinery bill will be 
introduced to provide for the issue of Com- 
monwealth inscribed stock, by means of 
which the capital required for the inaug- 
uration of the bank’s operations will be 
raised. The bill has not yet been finally 
shaped, but the principal features of the 
banking scheme have been determined. The 
measure will be divided into two sections— 
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one dealing with a Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, and the other providing the neces- 
sary authority for the Commonwealth, by 
its managers to enter upon the business of 
an ordinary commercial bank. The savings 
bank as proposed to be constituted, will not 
differ in any material aspect from State in- 
stitutions of the same kind, and its com- 
petition with them will rest only upon the 
preference of depositors. 

The section of the bill relating to the es 
tablishment of a bank to undertake the or- 
dinary banking of commerce provides for a 
permanent corporation under the direction 
of a governor and two directors, though the 
personnel of the management, as regards 
its number, has not been finally settled. 
The growth of the bank’s business is not 
expected to be abnormally rapid, and a smal] 
board of management may be appointed, 
with power reserved to the Government to 
increase the number to five. No money will 
be available for the purposes of the bank 
until it commences the issue of bonds, the 
proceeds of which will provide its capital. 
These bonds will bear interest, and will be 
exchangeable for inscribed stock of the 
Commonwealth, to be issued under the 
special measure to be introduced. The cap- 
ital of the bank will be £1,000,000, and the 
issue of bonds to this amount will be author- 
ized. The initial expenses will be defrayed 
by the Government out of moneys at their 
disposal in the ordinary way, and the Dill 
will authorize the use of such funds, all 
payments on account of the bank to be a 
debt from the institution to the general 
funds provided by revenue. The Common- 
wealth will be responsible as a guarantor 
of the liabilities of the bank, but its direct 
liability to creditors of the bank will not 
accrue until the bank has made default. 
The bonds of the bank will be redeemable 
from its profits on much the same lines as 
the South Australian State bank, but the 
allocation of profits will not be restricted 
to this avenue if sufficient moneys accumu- 
late to be applied to the redemption of 
national debts. The bill will authorize the 
governor and directors to undertake the 
usual functions of a commercial banking 
company with regard to the making of ad- 
vances on approved securities and other 
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ordinary business of a bank, but the present 
issue of Commonwealth notes is not to be 
superseded by an issue of State bank notes. 
Matters of detail are liable to alteration 
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before the bill is laid before Parliament, 
but its main principles have been accepted 
by the party as carrying out the programme 
to which Ministerialists are pledged. 


LATIN AMERICA 


BETTER BANKING SYSTEM NEEDED TO PROMOTE 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


By Hon. John Barrett, Director-General of the Pan-American Union 


HE United States is at a crucial period 

of its trade exchange with the twenty 

republics of Latin America, and espe- 
cially with that section of Latin America 
comprehended under the head of South 
America. ’ 

The opportunities for the extension of 
both the export and import trade of the 
United States in these southern countries 
are greater in proportion to the present size 
of the trade and in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the countries concerned than they 
are in any other part of the world. There 
is no group of countries and peoples which, 
proportionately, will require more of our 
manufrectured products or can furnish to a 
greater degree the raw products which we 
need, both for our ministries and our food 
supplies. 

The approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal accentuates the critical con- 
dition which it is the point of this discus- 
sion to bring out. In looking over all of the 
influences which are already building up our 
trade, and in considering, correspondingly, 
the influences which are working against 
this enlargement, one feature of the situa- 
tion of gravest concern to both our export- 
ine and importing interests stands out. 

There is not one banking institution south 
of the Isthmus of Panama which is in any 
way controlled by United States capital, and 
yet in every important city or port, like 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Valnariso, Lima, Guayaquil and Caracas, 
there is at least one bank, and in some in- 
stances there are many banks controlled by 
Euclish, German, French, Belgian, Spanish 
or other European moneyed interests. 

This characteristic is especially true of 
the great ports like Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. As 
the traveler from the United States goes up 
and down the business section of Rio de 
Janeiro or Buenos Aires, he is not only sur- 
prised to see banks carrying prominent Eu- 
ropean names, but he is sadly disappointed 
wien nowhere does he find a single one car- 
ryiig a North American name. 


Evrorpean Banks Strone. 


If the United States exporter, importer, 
manufacturer and general business man or 
traveler, wishes to conduct any kind of a 
financial transaction in any part of the great 
continent of South America, he must do it 
through a bank maintained by European in- 
terests, and therefore must pay a tribute to 
European capital instead of to that of his 
own country. It is remarkable that nearly 
all of the exchange, as that word is classed 
in foreign commerce, is done through Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin or some other European 
financial centre, instead of through New 
York, New Orleans, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, 

The trade of the United States with Latin 
America {is to-day growing with such rap- 
idity that it is entitled to the very best fa- 
cilities. It is not right that it should stand 
the embargo of extra tax of European bank- 
ing companies which must exact a goodly 
profit in order that they can pay dividends. 
I am not finding fault with European banks. 
They sre doing just what they are entitled 
to do and they are demanding only what 
would be expected of any business concern 
that wanted to make money; but it is unfor- 
tunate that the large amount of money 
which in the course of a year is paid for 
exchange covering the exports and imparts 
of the United States should not go to pay 
dividends on United States capital. 

The present value of the annual export 
and import commerce of the United States 
with Latin America is approximately $640,- 
000,000, which represents an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. in the last ten years. 
The total foreign commerce of Latin Ameri- 
ca with all the world is now valued at the 
great total of $2,366,000,000, which also rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
in the last decade. 

There is no question in the minds of ex- 
perts that there is business to maintain 
banks, the majority of whose stock and 
whose control would rest with the business 
men of the United States. The difficulty is 
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to combat against the tremendous power 
which Enrepean capital bas already secured 
throughout Latin America and which natu- 
rally works to keep out United States capi- 
tal. Again, this is no criticism of European 
methocs, but rather a compliment to their 
activity. 

The most serious treuble, however, is not 
to be found in the South American situa- 
tion, but in our conditiens at home. Our 
own banking and financial laws are so cum- 
hersome and so ine ¥ective to help us in our 
foreign trade that we ourselves are to blame 
for the present situation to a larger degree 
than generally may be supposed. At the 
present time there is practically no law, 
national or State, which favors the estab- 
lishment of United States banks in foreign 


countries. The inelastic conditions of our 


currency and credit systems naturally affect 
also this situation and eall for a decided 


improvement 
Brancn Banks. 


The feature of the Monetary Commission 
plan of vital importance to our foreign 
trade is the provision for the establishment 
in the United States of a bank which shall 
not compete for domestic business and vet 
may establish branches in foreign countries. 
Another provision of equally important 
bearing upon eur foreign trade is that which 
will permit banks affiliated with the Na- 
tional Reserve Assaciation to accept bills of 
exchange. 

These provisions are intended to supply ex- 
aetly the deficiencies to which T have referred. 
Thev will cnable the merchants of the 
United States and Latin America to trans- 
act their business with each other through 
the medium of a United States bank de- 
signed expressly to promote foreign com- 
merce. They also will enable the banks of 
the United States to carry on a business in 
foreign exchange which is at once profitable 
to the banks and to the commercial houses 
whose foreign bills of exchange form. the 
basis of the transactions. 

Such a bank as the plan proposes, also, I 
take it for granted, would extend the longer 
eredit accommodations which are now cus- 
tomary in itrade between Latin America and 
Eurepe. Our United States banks and busi- 
ness men have been impatient of long cred- 
its, and naturally so, as the system in this 
country is not creanized on a lone credit 
The Latin American system rests on 
a basis of much longer credit: and it would 
he one of the functions of the bank pro- 
posed in. the Menetary Commission plan to 
adjust its to the lenger credits 
which are a feature of the Latin American 
business system. 


basis. 


Dusiness 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION OF 
BRAZIL 


HE Finance Commission of the Chan- 
ber of Deputies, in dealing with the 
budget for 1912, has published an jn- 
teresting report on the financial situation in 
dravil. 
The foreign debt of the country stood as 
follows: 
> 3,102,400 
4,622,800 


1883 
1888 
1889 
1895 


Loan of 
Loan of 
Loan of 
Loan of 
Funding of 1898 

Purchase of Railroads, 1901 

Rio de Janeiro port works, 1! 
Loan of 1908 

Loan of 1910 

Rio de Janeiro port works, 1911.. 


8,164,300 
2,999,100 
9,941,300 
4,500,000 


£81,045,677 
North Western Railway Loan Fes. 100,000,000 
Goyaz Railway Loan 100,000,000 
Pernambuco port works..... 40,000,000 
Bahia Railway Loan a 60,000,000 


Total 


Fes. 300,000,000 

£ 11,895,324 

Or in all £92,941,001. The interior debt is 
composed of: 

oe+eee---Milreis 173,154,000 

101,616,000 

621,750,000 

615,548,000 


Savings 
Other deposits 
Internal debt 
Paper money 


deposits 


Total ...............Milreis 1,512,068,000 
Or £100,804,000. 
of the Federal 
£193,745,0006. 


In all the responsibilties 
Government amount to 


BANKING AND FINANCE IN 
ARGENTINA 


HE Banco Espafiol del Rio de la Plata 

(Spanish Bank of the River Plate), 

that has a capital of $100.000,000 Ar- 
gentine currency (about $42,460,000 Ameri- 
can gold), has earned, according to its state- 
ment June 36, 1911, franes 20,463,236 (near- 
ly $4,000,000). It distributed a dividend of 
twelve per cent. on its paid-up capital ($80,- 
069,000) Argentine currency) and passed a 
subtsantial amount to its surplus and emer- 
gency funds. Its surplus funds stood, on 
the date named, at $32,160,000, Argentine 
currency. 

The Lendon and River Plate Bank 
tributed a dividend of twenty per cent. for 
the vear ending September 30, 1911, after 
having passed £100,000 to surplus fund and 
£50,000 to emergency funds. It is contem- 
plited to inerease its capital from £2.000,- 
000 to £4.000,000 by the issue of 80,969 
shares of £25 each, one half of which will 
he offered to the shareholders at the price 
of €40. 

The banking firm of Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., which has been conducted for the last 
five years as a joint-stock company in Ar- 
gentina, has at present a capital of $10,261, 


dis- 
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385 gold. Its earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1911, amounted to $1,569,519, or 
over twenty per cent. on the capital out- 
standing for that time and which was in- 
creased at that time to the figures men- 
tioned above from its original amount of 
$7,500,090 gold. Stockholders received the 
sum of $630,000 and $408,000 were assigned 
to the directors. 


NEW VENEZUELAN BANKING 
LAW 


HE new Venezuelan banking law pro- 

vides for a National Bank of Vene- 

zuela, which shall have power to emit 
notes to bearer ccnvertible on presentation. 
This bank must possess a minimum capital 
of 30,000,000 bolivars gold, wholly  sub- 
scribed and deposited in the treasury. In 
its current accounts with private individ- 
uals it may charge interest up to the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum zs a maximum, 
hut in its credit operations with the govern- 
ment the maximum rate of interest is to be 
five per cent. The emission of notes of this 


bank shal! not be greater than the amount 
of the capital. 

The law also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Bank of Territorial Credit that 
shall perform operations of loan at inter- 
est with security of mortgage on real prop- 
erty and industrial enterprises. 


MEXICAN OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


ETTER $ eonditions in Mexico are re- 
ported by Richard Schuster, a member 
of the New York firm of Speyer & Co. 

As a result of observations made while on a 
recent trip through Mexico, Mr. Schuster 
sade 

I found the 
in excellent 
view. The 


of Mexico 
point of 
financially 


National Railways 
condition from every 
company is strong 


BANKING 


AND FINANCE 


and the property is being 
The earnings are very 
General business has been somewhat quiet, 
but with General Reyes removed from the 
situation, I do not look for any serious dis- 
turbance. The disorder in some of the 
Southern States has been due to the activi- 
ties of bandits and other irresponsible in- 
dividuals and does not represent an 
ganized movement against the Madero 
ministration. The best people in Mexico, 
both native and foreign, are rallying around 
the new President and will give him hearty 
support. They want peace and prosperity 
and not a continuance of disturbed con- 
ditions such as they experienced during the 
Madero revolution. 


well maintained. 


satisfactory also. 


Mr. Schuster has been elected a director 
of the Benk of Commerce and Industry in 
Mexice City, succeeding James Speyer, re- 
signed. 


POSTAL BANKS FOR MEXICO 


HE Mexican Government has decided to 

establish postal savings bank and the 

first bank will be established in Mexico 
City and the system gradually extended over 
the country. The system of the United 
States is to be followed and deposits will 
be received of from one cent to $500. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH 
AMERICA 


HE announcement that the Cortes 

Commercial and Banking Company 

will change its title to the Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America, is an indication 
that considerable changes have taken place 
in the control. This bank, which largely op- 
erates under the conditions of merchant 
banking, was censtituted in 1904 to amal- 
gamate the businesses of the London Bank 
of Central America, Limited, and Enrique 
Cortes & Co., Limited. It has branches at 
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Bogota, Managua, Madellin, Salvador and 
Iquitos, and the head office is in London. 
Latierly an important interest in the bank 
has been acquired by some of the leading 
foreign bankers in London, and no doubt 
this will mean a considerable growth and de- 
velopment in its business. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 
been manager of the 


FTER having 
A Anglo-South Anierican Bank - since 


1902, R. J. Hose was recently elected 
managing director. He becaine secretary of 
the institution in 1896 and sub-manager in 
the following vear. Under his control the 
bank has made marked progress. 


NICARAGUA BANK STARTED 


HE National Bank of Nicaragua has 

filed a certificate of incorporation 

with the Secretary of State of Con- 
necticut. By the provisions of the certifi- 
cate, the company has the right to act as 
the fiscal and disbursing agent of the re- 
public of Nicaragua and to be the deposi- 
tory of the government funds of the repub- 
lic; to put into effect and maintain a plan 
for a currency system in the republic; to 
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issue bank notes in accordance with the 
plan; to coin money of gold, silver or such 
other metal as the republic may decide upon, 
and to transact other financial business for 
that government. 

The capital stock authorized is $5,000,000, 
and the incorporators are James Brown 
and Frederick Strauss of New York and 
Thacher M. Brown of Locust, N. J. While 
Hartford is to be the home city of the 
hank, it is provided that the institution shall 
not have the power to transact any banking 
business in Connecticut. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN LOAN TO 
HONDURAS 


ROPOSALS have been made through 
the Whitney-Central Bank of New Or- 
leans for a loan of $6,000,000 to Hon- 

duras. It is said that the loan may be in- 
creased to $10,000,000. 

“There will be no customs collectors,” said 
Vice-President Sol Wexler of the Whitney- 
Central Bank,” in speaking of the proposed 
loan, “and we are confident the loan nego- 
tiations will come to a successful conclusion 
because all of the objectionable features 
have been removed. The matter will be 
placed before the American Congress as 
sson as possible after action by the Hondu- 
ran Congress. It will mean the end of revo- 
lutions and the beginning of a stable gov- 
ernment.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING GRADUATES 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE GOOD 


ALTIMORE, MD.—Roland Benjamin, 
John Broening, Jr., Geo. W. Collars, 
Ravmond B. Cox, W. K. Erdman, W. 

H. B. Evans, James D. Garrett, George P. 
Gleisner, Adrian J. Grape, P. S. Hensel, O. 
G. W. Levy, Charles H. Mueller, George Ott, 
Grason Ray, W. Wilson Taylor. 
semingst, Minn.—A. G. Wedge, Jr. 

Boston, Mass.—C. H. Marston, 
Olsen. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Frank Noble, George D. 
Sears. 

Brrrre, Mont.—George T. Watts. 

Cuarranooca, Tenn.—A. M. Dickerson, 
T. R. Durham, D. H. Griswold, W. G. Mc- 
Murray, F. L. Underwood. 

Cuicaco, Inn.—G. E. Bangs, Charles L. 
Beers, .\. R. Bennett, H. L. Benson, Wilbur 
S. Blanchard, Lester B. Brady, Wm. Brue- 
back, Robert J. Clarke, Charles S. Cole, 


Olaf 


F. A. Crandall, Harold W. Dorn, O. W. 
Draeger, Herman E. Ellefson, Joel W. S. 
Flesh, Adolph Floreen, Paul Foerster, Jr. 
Wm. R. Forsberg, Fred B. Frizell, E. J. 
Goit, Grover A. Guthaus, Robt. E. Hanne- 
man, Harry C. Hein, E. D. Hulbert, James 
EK. Hull, W. E. Sutschemeuter, E. W. 
Jaeger, Walter L. Johnson, David John- 
stone, Herbert Jones, J. R. Julin, Thad. S. 
Kerr, A. L.. Koopman, Frederick L. Lothrop, 
Vv. C. MeGill, Louis J. Meahl, Walter An- 
drew Mueller, F. E. Musgrove, Thos. J. 
Nugent, W. W. O’Brien, M. F. O’Connor, 
James FE. O'Riley, Carl @tto, Charles A. 
Peterson, Louis Rich, John W. Rubecamp, 
T. G. Schafrank, J. C. Shirley, Robt. | 
Simons, Harry S. Smale, S. L. Southard, 
Elmo Stevenson, Frank C. Tank, H. Thiese, 
Owen V. Van Camp, J. A. Walker, Wm. E. 
Welker, Charles W. Wilson, Ralph C. Wil- 
son. 
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Cixci~wati, On1o—George C. Bauer, John 
P. H. Brewster, Charles W. Dupuis, Her- 
man J. Guckenberger, D. J. Lyons, Henry 
J. Mergler, Arthur J. Schmitt, Wm. E. 
Strautman, Howard D. Thomas. 

Cirvenanp, Onto.—W. R. Green, 
Herrick, P. J. Slach. 

Dartas, Trxis.—H. P. May. 

Denver, Coro.—George A. Brown. 

Detroit, Micin.—Charles J. Higgins. 

Dutvrn, Mixx.—John L. Evans, Henry 
Grieser, C. J. Grogan, R. C. Kreimer, G. 
H. McCarthy, H. C. Matzke, A. W. Taylor, 
Johr. R. Wells. 

Frvusuine, L. I—Alfred G. Freeman. 

Fr. Smirn, Arnx.—C. B. Herbert, Ernest 
Peninger. 

Havana. 


Clay 


Crvra.—James C. Martine. 

Kauispett, Mont.—H. V. Alward. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Jerome Thralls. 

Le Svever Cenver, Mrxx.—S. H. Whitney. 

Los Anceres, Cat.—H. E. Allen, Leo S. 
Chendler, A. S. Forman, H. C. Hurst, P. W. 
de Lacy, S. W. Murray, W. H. Thompson, 
Edw. H. Wailace. 

Lovisvitik, Ky. 

C. Carter. 

Mempnis, Texnn.—Dwight M. 
Lawrence C. Humes. 

Minwavukre, Wis.—F. E. Bachhuber, ©. 
W. Brew, J. H. Daggett, H. J. Dreher, W. 
Hi. Hasse, Daniel T. Leisk, Otto N. Ludwig, 
Frank T. Nicolai, J. H. Puelicher, A. W. 
Scheer, Edward Schranz, Jr., Christie Sher- 
man, Alexander Wall. 

Min~nerapouts, Mixnn.—l. F. 
tipley, Gray Warren. 

NasrivirLe, Trexnn.—F. K. Houston. 

New Organs, La.—Joseph L. Benton, 
Victor L. Bernard, Fritz Borgemeister, John 
Dane, Richard G. Fitzgerald, Harry Hardie, 
R. S. Hecht, William B. Machado, Robert 
J. Palfrey, Frank L. Ramos. 

New Yore Crrv.—A. F. Albro, Newton 
D. Alling, Louis Auperin, Keith Lanneau 
Baker, A. M. Barrett, M. F. Bauer, W. C. 
Becker, Andrew Benton, J. B. Birmingham, 
R. W. Brett, J. A. Broderick, S. J. Brooks, 
F. J. Brown, C. F. Bruder, Jr., Charles W. 
Cary. O. H. Cheney, William Clements, T. 
J. Connellan, T. F. Costello, W. I. Dey, C. 
L. Dunkle, C. B. Eagan, F. W. Ellsworth, 
E. H. Ensell, Charles Feuerstein, S. K. 
Fischer, Samuel B. Friend, B. P. Gooden. 
C. W. Griffin, V. F. Hann, J. M. Harding, 
Wm. C. Heinkel, W. C. Hutton, W. N. 
Hyne, H. H. Irish, H Jones, Orrin R. 
Judd, E. Ff. E. Jung, R. P. Kavanagh, G. 
- Kennedy, Fred I. Kent, W. H. Kniffin, 
.. L. A. Kraushaar, Wm. J. Liebertz, E. 

MeWilliam, J. A. Neilson, L. H. Ohl- 
vege, E. 1. Stewart Patterson, W. L. Peel, 
i. Lawrence Pegram, W. I. Pierson, H. M. 
st, T. A. Pyterman, L. N. Roe, R. J. 
ilein, Wm. M. Rosendale, Thomas H. 
n, E. K. Satterly, E. 'T. Schenck, Irving 
Seott, Edward Simpson, A. C. Steffan, 
iry C. Steinau, R. W. Taylor, H. L. 


ate, Charles 


Armstrong, 


Cotton, E. A. 
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Tene, Wm. M. Van 
Wicks, G. B. Williams, A. T. Wolfe. 

Oakranp, Car.-—John Davidson, Frank 
M. Cerini, John E. Gustafson, L. H. Hea- 
cock 

Poriiape puta, Pa.—E. 
ward C. Bell, F. H. Bendig, E. F. Benner, 
M. E. Benton, James B. Borden, R. M. 
Brandriff, Darsey Butler, R. W. Campbell, 
J. K. Cope, Jr., David Craig, A. L. Crispen, 
KE. J. Davis, H. E. Deily, Elmer G. Dutton, 
Arthur R. Elmer, Charles B. Engle, Wm. 
S. Evans, Frank C. Eves, Carl W. Fen- 
ninger, Jacob Frank, Robert U. Frey, Wil- 
liam George Friedgen, Morton Frick, H. J. 
Haas, J. H. Hall, W. E. Hitchcock, Charles 
R. Horton, J. T. A. Hosbach, A. A. Keiser, 
J. ©. Knox, Harry Kollock, Vincent B. 
Kulp, E. N. Mastinger, W. A. Nickert, 
Charles T. Patton, A. W. Pickford, M. D. 
Reinhold, Adin P. Rich, John R. Roberts, C. 
P. Rowland, T. H. Runcie, T. A. Ryan, T. 
W. Scattergood, Thos. W. Smith, Freas B. 
Snyder, Wiiton W. Stevenson, F. A. Stick- 
ney, Robert G. Test, J. L. Thornton, E. H. 
Thurman, Stuart White, A. H. Wilson, M. 
J. Woerner, John H. Wood, O. Howard 
Wolfe. 

Pirrssurncu, Pa.—S. V. Barton, A. G. 
Boal, J. I. Buchanan, Samuel Carothers, 
James Carson, A. H. Copeland, B. O. Hill, 
Alpha K. King, George H. Leitch, Andrew 
P. Martin, W. EF. Palmer, Robert Patter- 
son, Harry J. Peairs, H. B. Powell, Jr., J. 
EK. Rovensky, A. W. Schreiber, A. B. Shaw, 
Santuel M. Shelly, John H. Tawney, John 
DeM. Werts, D. C. Willis, E. S. Eggers. 

Provinrscr, R. L.—E. A. Havens. 

Rocwestrr, N. Y.—John Henderson, Jr., 
F. Mutschler, C. F. Rothmeyer, F. M. Simp- 
son, Frank S. Thomas. 

Rosszure, On1o.—Albert W. Kehrer. 

Sautrem, Va.—C. W. Beerbower. 

Sart Laker Crry, Uran.—T. W. Ball, Q 
B. Kelly. 

San Francisco, 
Frank C. Mortimer. 

Scranton, Pa.—John Benfield, Joseph 
Davis, George B. Dimmick, H. L. Dimmick, 
A. L. Dymond, T. A. Gibbons, J. D. D. 
Gladdin, John Greiner. Jr., L. A. Howell, 
W. B. Kramer, E. R. Kreitner, George C. 
Nye, F. H. Pierce, Wm. Rodriguez, Harry 
J. Ryan, Norris S. Swisher. 

Seattie, Wasu.—Ralph H. MacMichael. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo—Franklin L. Johnson, F. 
J. Miller, Byrow W. Moser, Walter A. Wil- 
kinson. 

Sv. Paur, 


Deusen, Milton L. 


Leslie Allison, Ed- 


Cat.— 


Henry L. 


Clapp, 


Minn.—F. H. Delaney, Albert 
Johnson, FE. O. Nordstrom, Gilbert Utz. 
Wasittnctron, D. C.-—A. C. Chewning, C. 
H. Doing, Jr., Joshua Evans, Jr., J. 
Faber, F. V. Grayson, H. V. Haynes, Ernest 
FE. Herrell, W. F. D. Herron, J. Burr 
Johnson, A. M. Nevius, Carroll Pierce, W. 
W. Spaid, E. S. Wolfe. 
Witriamsport, Ps.—Edward L. Taylor. 
Wricntsvitite, Pa.—Charles H. Moore. 
Zeevanp, Micn.—Thomas Keppel. 
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COMMERCE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VAULT—ONE OF THE LARGEST EVER BUILT 


EPRODUCED herewith are some very 
illustrations of the modern 
safe deposit vault that has but  re- 
cently been completed for the Commerce 
Safe Deposit Company of St. Louis, (Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building), by the 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. of Canton, Ohio, 
who designed and manufactured the entire 
equipment. 
The first step taken in the construction 
of the safe deposit department was_ the 
building of a large re-enforced concrete 


excellent 
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vault, seventy-three feet long by thirty-two 
feet wide and twenty-four inches thick on 
all sides, top and bottom; this in itself, 
without any steel, would be a strong vault. 
The foundations for this strong-box are 
twelve feet deep. 

The concrete vault was completed more 
than a vear before any steel was placed in 
it. By following this plan the walls were 
allowed to dry out thoroughly, which re- 
duces the chance of future dampness to a 
minimum. 

Inside of these concrete walls, surround- 
ing the six sides, is a steel lining three inches 
in thickness, made in the highest manner of 
alternate plates of five-ply chrome steel and 
Bessemer, the three lavers being held to- 
gether by hardened drill-proof screws. The 
outer and inner door jambs and the vesti- 
bules of the two entrances are most securely 
fastened to this steel lining. 

The outside door of each vestibule weighs 
approximately twenty tons, and is locked 
and held in position by twenty-four round, 
locking bolts, each four inches in diameter. 
This bolt work is checked and guarded by 
a Diebold Double Reserve Duplex Auto- 
matic Device, which automatically locks and 
unlocks the bolt work, the time for this 
operation being controlled by a Diebold 
large case: four-movement, seventy-two-hour 
chronometer time lock. This mechanism obvi- 
ates the necessity of having any holes through 
the door whatever, there being no combina- 
tion locks used. The great advantage of 
this device was convincingly demonstrated 
in the great San Francisco fire. 

Each of these doors are hung upon mas- 
sive, Gouble, goose-neck, crane hinges, and 
are placed in position with an elaborate 
compressure system operated by worma 
gear and large wheel; the inside doors are 
equipped in a Jike manner. There is also 
in addition to these two entrances, a smaller 
or emergency entrance in the rear of the 
vault, which gives perfect ventilation. It 
is made of the same thicknesses of material 
and construction as the two large main en- 
trances and weighs about six tons. 

The safe deposit boxes in the vault 
finished in jiggered nickle, and are 
attractive in appearance. They range in 
size from small ones measuring three by 
five inches and 24 inches deep, to very large 
ones, and each box has an improved safe 
deposit lock. The vault is very well lighted 


are 


very 








Commercial Vault Engineer- 
ing a Costly Mistake 


¢ GREAT disaster like the burning 
of the Equitable Building in New 
York calls attention to the importance of 


properly constructed vaults. 


@ What do you know about vaults’ What 
does your architect know about vaults ? What 
does anybody know about vaults except the 
man who has made the subject his life study ” 


@ Recent investigation has demonstrated 
the surprising fact that many vaults, supposed 
by their owners to be invulnerable, were 
neither burglar-proof nor fire-proof — not even 


water-proof. 


@Do not permit slipshod, unscientific 


work, in connection with the planning and 


construction of your vault. Consult this office, 
which has had a quarter-century of experi- 
ence, and now has under its supervision over 
$1,500,000 worth of vault construction work 


for banks and the United States Government. 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


Bank Vault Engineer 


2 Rector St. New York City 





Bellamore 
Armored Steel Bank Car 


A BANK ON WHEELS 

















Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 

















Interior view (looking forward) of Armored Steel Bank Car, Type 111 V.C., used by 
FIRST MORTGAGE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Leslie M. Shaw, President 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 


Bank Car are the following: 


The collection of heavy deposits. 

The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 

The delivery of large sums of money to customers 
The transportation of bullion. 


The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application, 


Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 


CLOSE UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE MASSIVE ROUND DOORS 


VIEW, SHOWING INNER DOORS CLOSED 
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ELEGANTLY APPOINTED COUPON ROOMS FORM A PARYV OF TIIE EQUIPMENT OF THE COM- 


MERCE SAFE DEPOSIT 


by globes set in the ceiling and also by 
clusters of lights in each of the vestibules, 
which is an unusual place to have lights, 
but the great advantage of it can readily 
be seen in- the manner the inside doors are 
brought into relief. Perfect ventilation is 
provided by two large exhaust fans, which 
operate noiselessly. 

In walking from the vault to the outside 
room the visitor will notice that the floor of 
the vault and the floor of the room out- 
side of the vault are on a level. This feature 
may be seen in the accompanying iilustra- 
tions. The vestibule on which the large 
round doors are hung is placed nine inches 
below the level of the floor of the outside 
room. and there is a lowering platform 
worked by an electric motor in front of it. 
When the door is in an open position, or 
when it is closed, the platform is elevated 
to the level of the vault floor and the lower- 
ing is done in the same manner. In case 


COMPANY OF ST. 


LOUIS 


the motors break down, this platform can 
be lowered or elevated by a hand lever. 

The room outside of the vault is spacious, 
and has a great number of different-sized 
coupon rooms for the use of the renters of 
safe deposit boxes. These rooms are fur- 
nished with glass-topped desks, bronze 
envelope racks, electric fans, and the lights 
are controlled by a switch, so placed that 
the current is turned off when the door 
stands open. 

There is also a very attractive ladies 
waiting room, finished in White Italian 
marble and white maple in natural wood 
finish. All the furniture is mahogany. 

A feature of the Commerce Safe Deposit 
Company’s equipment is the Indirect light- 
ing system which is employed. 

The actual weiglt of the Commerce safe 
deposit vault, with doors and safe deposit 
boxes, is 500 tons. H. V. P. Cooke is 
manager. 


A BORN FINANCIER 


Papa—But hasn't your fiance got a job? 

Daughter—-Not yet, but he’s going to get 
one at $25,000 a year. 

Papa—Indeed! Glad to hear it! 
is he doing? 


What 


Well, he read in the paper of 
some man who is paid $50,000 a year by 


Daughter 


the Bankers’ Association not to forge 
checks, and George is going to offer not to 
do it for half that.—Puck. 





A SUCCESSFUL MECHANICAL APPLIANCE FOR 
BANK CLERICAL WORK 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF THE REMINGTON ADDING AND 


SUBTRACTING TYPEWRITER 


(WAHL ADDING 


MECHANISM) IN OPERATION 


7 day we hear of new mechanical 
inventions which are supposed to be, 
each and every one of them. “wonders 
of the age” for time and labor saving in 
clerical work. It is the exception, however, 
when one of these devices attains any great 
popularity among banks and bankers, for 
in the very nature of things the bank must 
be conservative in all of its policies, and it 
is ill-advised, to say the least, for any bank 
or banker to have the reputation of being 
open to the advances of any theorist who 
may approach them with untried devices 
which, in the practical test of hard, daily 
bank routine, will not “pan out.” 
To find a labor saving invention, however, 


The Wahl adding mechanism consists of pull 
cog wheels attached to 


)pewriter. These operate a shaft, and the 


which not only is true to its name, but 
which is exceptional in the amount of time 
and labor which it will conserve, is of great 
interest to every bank and banker, inas- 
much as it opens the avenue for new 
economies in the cost of operation. ‘To be 
able to run a bank with efficiency and 
economy and dignity is the endeavor of 
every banking man, and the use of any me- 
chanical device which will assist him to 
attain this end should be readily adopted. 


For Writine Remitrance Lerters. 


The first illustration herewith shows the 


transit department of the Continental and 


keys of the 
mesh with 


wires attached to the figure 
this shaft 


imilar cog wheels on the bottom of the totalizer as this passes over the writing point. (The 


alizer is attached to, and moves with, the 


typewriter carriage, while the actuating mech- 


ism is, of course, stationary.) The cog wheels on the shaft and in the totalizer turn a 
tain number of cogs, according to the key of the typewriter which is struck. Thus, if the 


sure 8 on the typewriter were struck 


the cog wheels would turn eight notches, 
shown in the totalizer would be eight more than that previously registered. 


and the num- 
The subtract- 


= mechanism is simply a clutch which reverses the action of the shaft and consequently of 


h sets of cog wheels. 
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A SUCCESSFUL 


Commercial National Bank of Chicage, and 
eighteen of the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriters which are used there 
for the writing of bank remittance letters. 
The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank uses, in all, forty-three of these adding 
and subtracting typewriters, the efficiency 
and general utility of the device being suffi- 
ciently indicated by this bare statement. 

he time saving in the writing of bank 
remittance letters is accomplished through 
the fact that the entire letter is written on 
one machine, and is mechanically totaled as 
written. This obviates the necessity of sub- 
sequent addition of the typewritten items 
of the remittance letter on a listing ma- 
chine, or for the use of a machine to write 
in the items, and a I'sting machine for in- 
serting the figures and totals, as has been 
frequently done in the past. This latter 
system was not only cumbersome, but fre- 
quently, through some mistake of opera- 
tion er some mis-operation of the machine, 
the figures representing the amounts of each 
item would register out of line with the de- 
scription. This would cause misunder- 


standings, necessitating not only voluminous 
causing 


ecrrespondence, but sometimes 
monetary loss. 

On the Remington adding and subtracting 
typewriter the rerittance I:tter is written 
line by live, including the description and 
the amounts, and as the amounts are in- 
serted in the proper column, the figures 


MECHANICAL 


APPLIANCE 


are automatically added to the previous 
total, the machine always showing the total 
of the letter to the point of operation. Any 
mistakes due to the incorrect writing of 
the amounts, etc., can also be readily cor- 
rected through the use of the subtracting 
feature. One touch on a lever turns the 
machine from an adding machine to a sub- 
tracting machine, and vice versa, so that 
the wrong amount may be subtracted out, 
the adjustment changed to adding, and the 
correct figures written in with hardly any 
loss of time for correcting. 
Country Bank STATeMeENTs. 

The second picture published herewith 
shows operators at work on country bank 
statements, in the effices of the Mechanics- 
American National Bank of St. Louis. The 


j 


Miss Remington writing a remittance letter of the Northern Central Trust Co. of Williams- 
Pa., to a national bank in Chicago, using the Remington adding and subtracting type- 


er, 
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GETTING OUT COUNTRY 


OF ST. LOUIS. SEVEN REMINGTON 


BANK STATEMENTS IN 
ADDING AND SUBTRACTING TYPEWRITERS 


THE BANK 


MECTIANICS-AMERICAN NATIONAL 


AKE USED FOR THIS WORK 


plan used in the writing of these statements 
is remarkably simple and_ efticient. The 
operators keep the carbon cepies of the 
previous day's statement, from which the 
balance is carried forward. At about 11:40 
a. m. after the mail, clearing-house, and 
teller’s drafts are in, the items are assorted 
Uphabeticaily and listed by the bookkeepers. 
The totals are then posted on the books, 
and after verification by the signature clerk 
the statements are written by the Reming- 
ton-Wahl operators, the final totals being 
checkea by the bookkeepers to insure ac- 
curacy; carbon copies of the previous day’s 
statements are then filed for reference. 

The Mechanics-American National Bank 
uses seven of these Kemington adding and 
subtracting typewriters for this purpose, 
and this sact alone testifies amply to the 
ulility of the Remington-Wahl for this work. 


Custromens’ STATEMENTS. 


There is, however, another and newer field 
in which the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriter is fast proving to be the 
greatest time end labor saver of recent 
years, and that is the field of customer's 
monthly statements. So many banks are 
now adopting the customer’s monthly state- 


ment 


in place of the former cumbersome 
bank book balancing (relegating the bank 
book te the position of a simple record of 
deposits), that a few words on this subject 
may not be amiss. 


When the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriter is used for this pur- 
pose, the statement is written from day to 
day as the deposits are made and checks 
received. ard the statement, therefore, is 
always ready for the customer when he 
calls for it. A unique feature of this de- 
vice is that when checks are being written 
on the statement they.are being subtracted 
from the previous balance, and when the 
deposits are being entered they are being 
added to the previous balance, and by this 
natural operation, the daily balance is 
shown. The customer's pass book, which 
is his only receipt for deposits, never has 
to leave his possession. 

The statemert provides interesting infor- 
mation fer the bank; it shows the daily 
balance of the customer’s account, from 
which his average balance can be readily 
figured. and, in the case of interest-paying 
banks, it provides the daily balance for the 
figuring of intercst on deposits. The state- 
ment is a copy of the ledger, and provides 
a permanent record of all transactions in 
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a given customer’s account. Tt mechanically 
roves each individual account daily. 

That there is a wide field for the Rem- 
ington adding and subtracting typewriter 
is well known, and that new uses will con- 
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stantly crop up fer it in banks and banking 
houses seems evident. This is a well-proved 
time and labor saver, with which it would 
pay every financial institution to become 
thoroughly acquainted. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 














ADVERTISING TO PRESENT DEPOSITORS 


By A. M. Ingraham, Cleveland, Ohio 


VEN though a bank or trust company 
needs no additional business, a condi- 
tion which rarely occurs, there are sev- 

eral advantages in advertising to present 
depositors. 

The officers of manufacturing establish- 
ments often consider two questions: 

(1) De we want to sell goods to more 
customers, or, 

(2) Do we want to 
our present customers? 


sell more goods to 


In other words, the management of a 
manufacturing house asks this question: 
De we want to open more accounts, or 


sell more goods is the retailers who are 


now on our hooks? 

While in imost cases it is decided that 
new customers are desirable, yet any manu- 
facturing house would prefer to sell larger 
bills of goods to those firms which are al- 
ready on the books and whose credit is 
known. 

The banker may well ask similar questions 
concerning new business. Do we want more 
depositors or do we want our present de- 
positors' to transact more business and carry 
larger balances? In case it is possible to 
develop new banking business in connection 
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with present depositors, it is only logical to 
conclude that such business may be pro- 
eured through judicious, prudent advertis- 
ing by means of personal letters and other 
forms of literature. 

The distinct advantages of advertising to 
present depositors are well known to prac- 
tical bankers who have observed carefully 
the results of good advertising on the part 
of financial institutions. In the first place, 
judicious advertising establishes a bank 
more firmly in the confidence and esteem of 
its depositors. They become acquainted 
with the safeguards which their bank af- 
fords; they have an intelligent idea of the 
security which it furnishes, and are conse- 
quently not influenced by any sudden change 
in monetary conditions. 

When the depositors are thoroughly in- 
formed by means of direct personal letters, 
folders, explained statements and newspaper 
advertisements, concerning the management 
of their bank, they come to feel a personal 
interest in the bank which they do not ex- 
perience if all of the affairs of the bank are 
carriec on with a strictly private attitude 
on the part of the officers and board of di- 
rectors. 


Tur Conrwence oF Patrons. 


Knowledge creates confidence, and it is a 
well established principle that a well adver- 
tised financial institution has the full con- 
fidence of its depositors and patrons. In 


those cases where confidence has failed to 
be developed by advertising methods, it is 
usually easy to discover that the advertising 
has been faulty, ill advised and injudicious. 

Confidence in the bank results in the de- 
positors and patrons transacting a larger 
volume of business than they would if this 
confidence were lacking. It is common for 
a depositor who does not understand the 
security and prudent management of the 
bank which he patronizes, to divide his ac- 
count. One of the advantages of prudent, 
careful advertising is to retain the full 
patronage of depositers by keeping them 
thoroughly informed concerning the strength 
and safety of their bank. 

Advertising, moreover, wher conducted 
prudently, explains the full service afforded 
by a finanical institution. A depositor of 
long standing recently expressed some sur- 
prise when he learned that his bank issued 
domestic exchange. He had been for some 
years a patron of the express companies, 
sending large numbers of money erders to 
different parts of the country. He at once 
began using the exchange which his bank is- 
sued and is pleased with the service. 

This instance illustrates one of the ways 
in which the depositor of a bank increased 
the bank’s business because he learned of 
the service. It is not always a mere matter 
of ignorance of the service which the bank 
afferds that prevents the depositors and 
patrons from procuring its full service. It 
is often a lack of interest, and this interest 
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in all of the departments of a financial in- 
stitution can be awakened by prudent ad- 
vertising. 

Another advantage in advertising to pres- 
ent depositors is found in the fact that it 
levelops a general interest and enables the 
patrons to speak of the hank’s facilities 
when in conversation with prospective 
patrons. 

Satisrtep Customers. 


A booklet or folder often acts as an 
opening wedge for new business, when it is 
placed in the hands of a prudent depositor, 
who can easily hand it to a friend, as a sub- 
ject of conversation is at once presented. 

There is an old saying among commercial 
men that “a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement.” This is true, but the satis- 
fied customer must be active, and one of 
the ways in which he is aroused to an ef- 
fective activity is found in advertising that 
is especially planned to make present de- 
positors good solicitors of new business. 

These same results may be produced in 
connection with a large number of people 
who are only what might be called semi- 
patrons of the bank. They are not thor- 
oughly identified with the institution. They 
are friendly and patronize it at times, but 
they are not constant depositors. ‘This con- 
dition is net always on account of the lack 
of funds. It is simply because these people 
are not thoroughly interested. Their inter- 
est may be aroused and their constant 
patronage procured through direct adver- 
tising plans, which set forth the distinctive 
features of the bank’s services. 


A HINT TO BANKERS 


F the government takes to advertising 
I the postal savings banks, other banks 
will have all the greater need to do real 
advertising. The Burlington (Iowa) “Hawk- 
eve” suggests that the government should 
advertise. It says: 


If the government, which has now gone 
into the banking business, wants to make 
a success of its new enterprise, it ought to 
follow the example of other banks and ad- 
vertise in the newspapers. The national 
and state savings banks have found they 
can create new business by publicity; by 
telling the people of various advantages to 
be gained by patronizing their banks. The 
postal savings banks have had the benefit 
of much preliminary announcement in the 
press, but the nroposition is a new one, and 
many people do not yet understand it. 
Judicious newspaper - advertising of the 
specialties of the postal savings system 
weuld bring increased deposits and popu- 
larize the new business. The government, 
throuzh its financial agents, utilized ihe 
press to float its great bond issues. The 
same policy applied to the postal savings 
system would bring similar desirable re- 
turns. 





HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


A signature blotter, 11/,x3 inches, is a new 
advertising novelty used by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Portland, Me. 


We received so many 1912 calendars and 
pocket diaries from banks that it is hard to 
particularize, but a few of the most note- 
worthy were those of: The Irving National 
Exchange Bank, the National Nassau Bank, 
of New York; the West End Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, the Fidelity Title & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, and the Marine 
Bank of Buffalo. 


The American National Bank of Hart- 
ford, Conn., ran a reading notice advertise- 
ment as follows: 

The American National Bank has re- 
cently added to its equipment a Batdorf 
coin-wrapping machine, which automatically 
counts and wraps all denominations of coin, 
and will now receive on deposit from its 
customers coin in bulk instead of requiring 
that it be rolled into packages and marked 
with the depositor’s name, as has been the 
custom in the past. This should prove of 
great convenience to merchants and others 
who receive a large amount of coin in the 
course of their business, as it eliminates the 
slow and laborious process of doing up coin 
by hand. In installing this machine the 
bank is maintaining its well-known policy 
of keeping its facilities abreast of the times 
and giving its patrons the best of service. 


The Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., the largest in the State, uses liberal 


EXPERIENCE A VALUABLE ASSET 


We belheve that our experience 
with thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers, extending over a period of more 
than a third of a century, peculiarly 
fits us to handle your banking busi- 
ness properly and satisfactorily. 


You will find at this bank every 
courtesy and accommodation, coup- 
led with absolute safety: and we 
cordially invite you to do your busi- 
ness with us, whether it be large 
or small. 


4% Paid on Savings Accounts 





Jacksonville's Oldest and Florida’s Largest Bank 


BARNETT NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE 


(Temporary Building, Cor. Laura and Adams Sts.’ 





A PERFECT SET-UP 


newspaper space and fills it with good stuff, 
as shown by the advertisement reproduced. 
The circular matter of this institution is 
also very satisfactory, as evidenced by the 
samples sent. This bank received good local 
press notices in connection with its gift of 
one month's extra salary last Christmas. 


The Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York sent its stockholders a Christmas divi- 
dend of $2 per share, the notice and the 
check itself being ornamented with holly 
leaves and berries embossed thereon. 


The Continental & Commercal Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago gave away a com- 
bination celluloid card case and calendar as 
a souvenir. 


We are in receipt of this rather long but 
interesting letter from Mr. Harold W. 
Smith, adveriising manager of the Bank of 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.: 


As advertising manager for the Bank of 
Rockville Centre I am taking upon myself 
the responsibility of thanking you for the 
compliment you paid the bank regarding its 
advertising in a recent issue of your publi- 
cation. 

Anyone who has noticed the publicity of 
national advertisers during the past few 
years is familiar with the slogan of a well 
known cereal] company ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 
Regarding the question of a padlock border 
to convey the idea of SECURITY as against 
the vault door border which you suggest in 
your article I wish to state ‘‘There’s a Rea- 
son” for using the padlock design. 

I trust you will pardon any semblance of 
argument or combatativeness on my part if 
I state in the following paragraphs a few 
reasons for using the above named design. 

The picture of a modern steel vault door 
would no doubt convey a strong idea of 
security, but when it comes to portraying 
this picture in a piece of type two ems 
wide it is impracticable, The next best cut 
along the line of a vault design would be a 
Small steel safe, but even this would be 
difficult. According to literature published 
for safe deposit companies and banks this 
small safe is not much safer from the at- 
tack of a yeggman than a strong chest with 
a padlock. 

Before the San Francisco earthquake I 
saw in a restaurant in the Chinatown of 
that city a modern steel safe where seven 
wealthy Chinamen kept their money. In 
order to add to the strength of this safe it 
was equipped with seven Yale padlocks. 
The idea of a padlock still being upper- 
most in their minds as the symbol of 
security. 

In song and story we read of the strong box 
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with its padlock, and in most every country 
villa you can see the old barn door with the 
padlock on it. Many people both in the 
city and country quote the old familiar say- 
ing, ““When the horse is stolen it’s too late 
to lock the barn door.” 

Of the three borders suggestive of secur- 
itvy—the vault door design, a cut of a small 
safe door, and the padlock border—the one 
to use the most practical design. By the 
process of elimination the vault door border, 
although very good as a suggestion of se- 
curity, is impracticable for a type face two 
ems wide; for the same reason the picture 
or cut of a small safe door is out of the 
question for a border design; therefore, 
there is only, of the three, one remaining 
design we can use to suggest security and 
that is the padlock border. 

Those in authority on the writing of ad- 
vertising copy continually advise strong con- 
vincing copy, full of real human interest 
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RANKING QUARTERS 


and especially in keeping with the ideas of 
the people you are trying to reach by your 
advertising, If this advise is good for your 
copy or text matter why not apply the 
same principle to vour border design? Why 
try to crowd a picture of a vault door into 
a type face twe ems wide, when the cut of 
a padlock makes a cleaner and better design 
and has been recognized for years as 4 
symbol of security? 

If the answer to this question is doubted, 
allow me to answer it in the old Yankee 
way by asking another. What do mothers 
put on the door to their jam or fruit clos- 
et? A padlock. What do automobilists put 
around their extra tires? A chain and pad- 
lock. What do carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and other mechanics lock their tool 
chests with to make them secure? A pad- 


lock. 
Because of the many common uses of 4 
- : sities 
padiock which suggest security, and only 
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P. YOUREE, President A. T. BAHN, Cahier 
& K SMOTH, Vice President 


Commercial National Bank 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT’S ONLY MILLION DOLLAR BANK 


A. HL VAN HOOK, Asst. Cashier 
RH DAVIS, Asst. Cashier 


CAPITAL Paid in § $100,000.00 
CAPITAL Earned $400,000.00 
SURPLUS ; Earned 5,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS Earned $45,000.00 

$1.010.000.00 


DEPOSITS OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


With ever-increasing strength and efficiency, this bank has grown with the growth of 
Shreveport and the surrounding country. For the past twenty-five years it has 
been an important factor in the development of this city. If you are 
looking for a strong, conservative, efficient institution to 
handle your banking business, we invite a call or 
your correspondence. 
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Interest allowed on Time Deposits in Savings Department 
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} A SYMMETRICAL ADVERTISEMENT 














one use of the vault door to convey the the padlock border design in the advertise- 
j idea of safety I wish to make this state- ments of the Bank of Rockville Centre. 


ment again, ‘“‘There’s a Reason” for usin ° ° : 
y . s “De qustibus non disputandum est,” which, 


being interpreted, means that Mr. Smith 
can have his padlocks if he wants them. It 
isn't really material which emblem of secu- 
rity is used. The idea’s the thing. Here- 
with we reproduce a single column adver- 
tisement of a safe deposit company in which 
the combination knob is used to make a neat 
design and clinch a point at the same time. 








Mr. A. T. Kahn, cashier of the Commer- 











If you have a Safe deposit 
box, IT KEEPS WATCH 
while YOU WORK. 

It is the confidential check- 
room of your fortune. 

The unduly curious aré some- 
times more.dangerous than the 
thief. 

The suspicious character— 
the designing friend—the pry- 
ing neighbor— stop at the 
threshold of the safety vault. 

Absolute secrecy — private 
rooms for confidential trans- 
actions, are PART of the ser- 
vice furnished by thiscompany. 


Boxes from $5 a year up. 








The Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway 
Established 1870 


Copyright, 1911, by The Mereantfle Safe Deposit Os., W.¥, 








A COPYRIGHTED ADVERTISEMENT 
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cial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
writes: 

The writer has always taken a great deal 
of interest in reading your Banking Pub- 
licity Department. I enclose herewith copy 
of an advertisement which was published 
for us on October 29th, and will ask that 
you kindly make any comments on same 
that you may see fit, assuring you of our 
appreciation. 


This half-page newspaper ad. is strong on 
account of the big space it occupies and be- 
cause of the strength of the financial state- 
ment. The typographical set up, however, 
is more or less conventional. It is perfectly 
symmetrical and all that, but it isn’t as 
good an ad., in our opinion, as it would be 
if “SHREVEPORT’S ONLY MILLION 
DOLLAR BANK” had been made the 
headline at the top and the other matter, in- 
cluding the name of the bank, arranged in 
smaller type below. 


Herewith we are reproducing some of the 
daily newspaper advertising of the Mutual 








National Bank of Boston. The advertising of 


this bank has attracted considerable attention 
by its unique features. There is an indi- 
viduality about the advertising as well as 
about the bank itself. 

Established in a community already well 
supplied with banking institutions, in a com- 
paratively short time it has accumulated 
assets cf over $2,000,000, making a point of 
its independence, conservatism and individ- 
ual attention to its patrons. The bank has 
few stockholders and a small board of di- 
rectors, which meet at frequent intervals 





EVIDENCES MULTIPLY THAT THIS, 





all, compact, conservative anc 
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proper relation of its assets to each other 


and in the ability to realize of these assets 
as needed. 


’ 


“Grains” calls attention to the use of 
premiums by banks. It says: 

father slowly, perhaps, but none the less 
surely, banks are falling in line with the 
mercantile appreciation of the value of pre- 
miums as aids to publicity, which is only 
the modern term for more business, and it 
seems very much in keeping with the h 
monies that the prizes given should be of a 
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adquarters while: 


in the city, as we feel that a bank 1 1 position to give an 





THUS ADVERTISING IS ATTRACTING CONSIDERABLE “ATTENTION IN BOSTON 


and give careful personal attention to the 
affairs of the bank. 

This spring the bank will move from its 
present quarters in Post Office square to the 
State street rooms untii recently occupied 
by the State Street Trust Company, in the 
heart of the Beston financial section. 


The Chekalis (Wash.) National Bank ran 
a big ad. in a local newspaper explaining 
the details of its statement. The paper 
published this news item concerning the ad.: 

The advertising of the Chehalis National 
Bank in this issue is an interesting one, 
dealing with its financial statement , from 


the standpoint of a depositor. Often the 
layman does not correctly analyze a bank’s 
statement of condition. A bank's strength 


+ 


does not lie in its size, or its age, but in the 


nature to encourage literary effort. As for 
instance, the Cleveland Trust Company 
Savings Bank, Cleveland, O., is offering the 
following prizes for the best essays written 
by children under fourteen years of age who 
attend school in Cuyahoga County, Paines- 
ville, Willoughby or Lorain: First prize, 
$50.00; second prize, $25.00; third prize, 
$15.00; fourth prize, $10.00; sixteen prizes, 
each $5.00. 

Information as to details of contest may 
be secured at the main office or at any of 
the branch offices of the company. The ad- 
vertisement also includes a paragraph 
parents, in which they are requested to en- 
courage the children to enter the contest 
and thereby emphasize the value of thrift 
in their minds. <A good thing all around 
parents, child and bank. 

Here is another. The Rio Grande Vall 
Bank and Trust Co., El Paso, Tex., is fol- 
lowing the popular trend—making sure of 
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the parent through the good-will of the child 
py offering first, a ruler free for the ask- 
ing and second, a Home Savings Bank with 
t y deposit of one dollar. 


Che Batavian National Bank of La Crosse, 
Wis., sends out one of the most’ sensible 
and practical books possible in connection 





with a history of the institution. Bound 
up with the history is Hammond’s Atlas of 
the World, with all the latest important 
population statistics. The letter accom- 
panying the book follows: 

We are sending you a copy of ‘Fifty 
Years of Banking in La Crosse’ with our 

npliments. 

is is a brief record of the history of 
this institution which we think may be of 
interest to our friends. 

In connection with this record of the bank 
you will find an Atlas of the World and the 
1910 Census, which we hope will be of use 
to you, and a constant reminder that we are 
glad to be of service to you in any branch 
of the banking business. 

Yours truly, 
BATAVIAN NATIONAL BANK, 


E. M. Wing, Vice-Pres. 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, the oldest trust com- 
pany in New England, advertises its record 
of forty-four vears as follows: 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


ek.. Bh BED caccosscsccsvas $1,217,259.38 
ee: Ge WEEE esekcnecdsnsmnersie 6,107,761.39 
a eee ee 10,816,942.56 
s- St . -De ain nchupe-an eo ane Re 20,204,265.36 
ae Se reer ere 40,781,382.72 
a ih a eer 48,006,961.74 
\ bank advertisement in the Hartford 
“Courant” reads: 
“If you want to buy a bond 
come to us. 
If vou want to ‘cross the pond’ 
come to us. 
For principal] secure, 
For interest that is sure, 
For investments that endure 
come to us.” 


The Naugatuck (Conn.) Bank 
has issued a booklet entitled: 
A Tribute Thrift 
People of 
NAUGATUCK AND VICINITY 
In Commemoration of the 
ORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
NAUGATUCK SAVINGS 
And the Opening of its 
Banking House. 


Savings 


to the and Saving of the 


BANK 
New 


‘lhe history itself is very interesting, and 
it ads us to observe that banks issuing 
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histories of this nature perform a real ser- 
vice to their communities by preserving his- 
torical data concerning the community it- 
self. 


Another historical booklet is that issued 
by the National Chautauqua County Bank 
of Jamestown, N. Y., the oldest and largest 
bank in that county. The booklet was sent 
out by Cashier Fred W. Hyde, Christmas 
time, with this card: 

With Hearty Sincere Good 
and Prosperity 


Greetings and 
Wishes for your Happiness 
during the New Yea 
National Chatauqua County Bank pre- 
sents its compliments in the form of the 
accompanying 

Historica] Booklet. 


The 


The West End Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh sent out with its 
1912 calendar this little preachment: 


A YEAR OF OPPORTUNITY. 


calendar day 
month through the year 
that we would have it 
of OPPORTUNTY 
to get ahead financially. 

It is the function of the church and the 
school to help people build a moral and 
mental foundation for life. The savings 
bank stands for INDUSTRY and THRIFT 
in materia] things. 

Practically all of the world’s great men 
have gone on record as to the wisdom of 
wise economy of time, resources and money. 
But even if this were not so, your own ob- 
servation and experience are _ sufficient to 
point out the path of saving rather than 
that of prodigality. The former almost in- 
variably leads to success; the latter almost 
invariably, to failure. 

If you have not yet started 
way of thrift, begin now and 
day of this year an opportunity 
progress in that direction. 

If you will make an iron-bound resolution 
to save a portion of every dollar you earn 
this year, you will surely get ahead. 

There can be no other result. 

And do not forget that having an interest- 
bearing savings bank account is both an aid 


A 
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and 
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use this 
after 
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month 
the message 
bring you one 
cially opportunity 


after day 


is -~espe- 


on the 
consider 
to 


high- 
each 
make 


and an incentive toward making the most 
of your opportunities. 

This strong old institution pays FOUR 
(4°7) PER CENT. compound interest on 
savings. You can open an account with as 
smal] a sum as One Dollar. 


Trusting that 1912 will indeed be 
OF OPPORTUNITY for you and 
wil] prosper in it, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
H. S. HERSHBERGER, 


A YEAR 
that you 


Treasurer. 


The National Copper Bank of Salt Lake 


City gives this handshake through a news- 
paper advertisement: 

This bank keeps an information clerk al- 
ways on duty in the lobby. 


We wish you to feel free to come into the 
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SOME GOOD 


bank at any time, whether you are a regular 
customer or not, to ask his help in looking 
up a forgotten address, a want ad. or any 
other information you may need at the 
moment. 


The Bank of Oregon City, Ore., has a 
new idea. It gives out self-addressed enve- 
lopes containing this matter printed on 
them: 


The way to have a bank account is to 
START one. You wiil find it easy enough 
to keep it growing after you once begin. 
Place a dollar bill in this envelope, sea] it, 
write your name and address on the back, 
put a stamp on the front, and drop it in the 
nearest mail box. We will place the dollar 
to your credit, open an account for you, and 
send you a passbook. Consult our officers 
freely about safe and profitable investment 
for your money as it accumulates, 


The First National Bank of St. Cloud, 
Minn., prints a leaflet showing by actual 
figures how much cheaper it is to forward 


PACIFIC COAST BANK 
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ADVERTISING 


money, both in the United States and to 
foreign countries, through the bank than 
through the post office or express compan- 
ies. 


>> 


HOW ONE BANK GOT BUSINESS 


Using Personality as a Business-Getting 
Asset 


OMETIMES it may be one dominant 
feature which gives a business a per- 
sonality, says “Business,” in an inter- 

esting article on this subject. Mostly, how- 
ever, in such cases the feature is blended 
with a principal element in the business. It 
may be the advertising, the selling foree or 
the correspondence, according to the nature 
of the pusiness. These departments though 
contain a distinctive element so strong thet 
it marks them positively in public mind 

More gencrally it is a consolidation 

up-to-date business method with detail ides 


of 
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that are different. As an illustration is the 
instance of a southern bank which by a 
change of detail in an old advertising form 
fused their campaign for business with a 
personality that appealed directly to their 
prospects. 

This bank set about to increase the busi- 
ness of its foreign exchange department. 
To send out circular letters to depositors 
would have been the ordinary method of 
such a campaign. So to inject the element of 
individuality into the campaign it sent its 
circulars to each nationality represented on 
the signature files in its native tongue. 

Probably among the mixture of nationali- 
ties that go to make up our ninety odd mil- 
lion population there is none as frugal and 
clannish as the Chinese. 

The bank did not overlook this fact. It 
reached the Chinese by a red card poster 
written in Chinese, explaining the bhank’s 
method in handling transfer of funds to 
foreign countries. It advised them to utilize 
the savings department also, while awaiting 
the time to transfer funds. The cards were 
mailed to all Chinese depositors, but as 
these were few, the majority went to orien- 
tal stores and business men in the city. 

Among the list of some thirty thousand 
depositors with this bank almost every con- 
ceivable nationality was represented. <A 
personality was established with each class 
by the method of speaking to them in their 
native tongue. 


»—> 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertising 
matter issued by them from time to time. 
Others can get on this list free of charge by 
writing to the editor of this department. 
Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

\rthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

(. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

'loratio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bonk Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

'. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Gearanty Trust Co. of New York. 
_). H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

A. Overton, Cashier, The National 


OE 
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Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor 
pany, New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, Cashier, 
Bank, Del Rio, ‘Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, Secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, Pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, Cash., First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, Mgr. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 


Trust Com- 


Cashier, Citizens 


First National 





PLEASED TO EXCHANGE. 

We would be glad for you to enter our 
name on your exchange list, as we shal] be 
pleased to exchange booklets or other ad- 
vertising matter, with those interested. 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. BAILEY, Cashier, 

First National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn. 





VERY MUCH PLEASED. 

I notice that you have an exchange list 
for booklets, folders, etc., and will be glad 
if you will put the writer on. I shall be 
very pleased to go on this list and exchange 
with other banks. 

Cc. W. ROWLEY, Manager, 

Canadian. Bank of Commerce, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 





A GOOD IDEA. 

Kindly list this institution among those 
willing to exchange advertising matter. The 
idea is a good one. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. BAUGHER, President, 
The Home Building Association Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 














MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 

















DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 








Epwarp T:Ltpen 


President of the Drovers Deposit National Bank, is one of the most important 
business men in the Middle West. Among his many other interests he is president 
of Libby, MeNeill & Libby, president National Packing Co., president Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company, and director in a great number of organizations, including tli 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company. He is public spirited and deeply interested in all 
that makes for the good of his home city. He has served as president of the Chicago 
Board of Ecucation, and is now « member of the board of South Park Commissioners 
Probably his greatest and. most enjoyable recreation is the holiday and week-end attention 
he is able to bestow upon the development of his magnificent farm at Delavan Lake, 
Wisconsin. 





From the blue —we will build your bank—build it from 


the architectural suggestion to completion 


print to de- —equip it in careful detail, including 
° vault work—decoration and furnishings. 
livery of the eng a 

You will know the finished cost before 
keys: the work is begun—the time promised 


will find your building completed in 
strictest accordance with plans. 


The Hoggson Single Contract Method is 


[BANA endorsed by hundreds of bankers—we'll 
tell you their names, 
{t AASOn ° 
cH fags" J LENCINEERIN —and send you a book showing the banks 
ON" | LCORMION) ~—- we have built, with interior views. 





We Build from HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Coast to Coast 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER, TILING: 


An Ideal Flooring for Banks 


The most satisfactory flooring for banks. 

It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 

It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 

be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 

Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
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Id Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Capital $5,000,000 
Surplus - - - 7,500,000 
Stockholders’ Liability 5,000,000 
Total Protection to Depositors $17,500,000 








OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 


Charies F. Adams, 2d William Endicott, Jr. Hon. Richard Olney 
F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Robert T. Paine, 34 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 
Cc. W. Amory Reginald Foster Andrew W. Preston 
William Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
Charles F. Ayer Edwin Farnham Greene Philip L. Saltonstall 
John S. Bartlett Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
Samuel Carr Henry S. Howe Quincy A. Shaw 
B. P. Cheney Walter Hunnewell Howard Stocktos 
Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge Heury C. Jackson Charles A. Stone 
Charlies E. Cotting George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
Alvah Crocker Gardiner M. Lane E. V. R. Thayer 
Philip Y. DeNormandie Thomas L. Livermore Lucius Tuttle 
Philip Dexter Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Hon. Eben S. Draper Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Laurence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic C. Dumaine Maxwell Norman Sidney W. Winslow 
: Charles W. Whittier 





In addition to conducting a general Banking and Safe 
Deposit Business, the Old Colony Trust Company acts as 
trustee under railroad and other mortgages and as agent for 
the transfer of stocks and the registration of stocks and notes. 
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Joun FLerciuer 


John Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Drovers Deposit National Bank, is_thirty- 
iwo years old, with emphasis on the old, as 
few men entrusted with the active manage- 
ment of a great bank are richer or older in 
the practical experience, and good judgment 
required for such responsibility. Few men 
enjey so wide an acquaintance. Endowed 
with keen discernment he remembers and 
is remembered. He is clear-cut and direct 
in thought, word and action and is a strong, 
safe and sane builder of business for his 
bank and its patrons. Mr. Fletcher is also 
a director in the Drovers Trust & Savings 
Bank. He came to Chicago from Iowa in 
1907. 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAI. BANK OF CHICAGO 
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Georce M. Benepicr 


Cashier and a director of the Drovers 
Deposit National Bank, has been actively 
identified through all of its great growth 
since it opened for business, February 12, 
1883. Mr. Benedict enjoys broad and in- 
timate acquaintance and the confidence of 
everybody at the Yards. He has served as 
president of the South Side Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and stands for all that goes to make 
good banking. 
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MAIN BANKING FLOOR 
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J. C. Morrison 


Resources of the Drovers Deposit National 
Bank could not have made the remarkable 
growth in the past seven years from less 
than five million to over ten million without 
such painstaking and efficient attention to 
detail as characterizes the work of assistant 
cashier, J. C. Morrison. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOUN FLFETCHER’S OFFICE 
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H. P. Gates 


Assistant Cashier H. P. Gates is directly 
in charge of the “Yards settlements,” 
throwing him in close daily contact with 
every firm doing business in the great Live 
Stock Exchange. He watches carefully the 
interests and day by day requirements of 
the bank’s customers, and it is the pride 
of this bank that shippers of stock have 
credit in their home bank for proceeds as 
soon as or often before they reach home. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, DROVERS DEPOSIT NATION AL BANK Of CHICAGO 
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Wirriam C. CuMMINGS 


The true work of a savings bank is te 
encourage thrift and habits of wise economy 
among the people that they may lay up 
something against the inevitable “rainy 
day” and enjoy the peace and comfort thet 
come from such habits. William C. Cum- 
mings, president of the Drovers ‘Trust & 
Savings Bank truly enjoys his work. His 
large acquaintance and uniform courtesy te 
all patrons have made possible the rapid 
growth of the bank along broad and con- 
servative lines. Mr. Cummings is also a 
director in the Drovers Deposit National 
Bank. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
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Wittram A. Tinpen 


That William A.. Tilden, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Drovers Trust & Savings Bank, 
is also head of such a tower of financial 
strength as the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank speaks eloquently for the character 
and calibre of the men whose services and 
counsel are at the command of the patrons 
of the Drovers ‘Trust & Savings Bank. Mr, 
Tilden is also a director of the Drovers 
Deposit National Bank. 


LOPREY BETWEEN DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK AND DROVERS 'TRUST AND SAVINGS BANE 
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Murray M. Orstotrr 


Murrey Otstott is cashier of the Drovers 
Trust & Savings Bank. He is a faithful 
worker in the splendid system of close at- 
tention to detail that has built up resources 
of $3,700,000 and a list of 10,000 live de- 
positors since the bank opened in 1993. 





BANKING OFFICE, DROVERS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 





THE FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
AKRON, OHIO 


| Baws ATED at Akron, Ohio, a city noted 
in the past for its progressiveness, 
varied resources and of late years, its 
rubber industries, which have become wor!d 
frrsous, The Tirsi-Second National Bank 
has enjoyed a continuous and steady growth. 
It is the result of a consolidation and ab- 
sorption in years gone by and last and most 
important, a consolidation on March 18, 
1911, of the two largest local financial insti- 
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THE FIRST-SECOND NATIONA BANK OF 


AKRON, 


the ladies of 
other hospital supplies. 

These two banks were consolidated j 
March, 1911, with a combined capital an 
surplus of one million, three hundred thor 
sand dollars and deposits aggregating $5. 
486,917.61. The total deposits now are $7, 
071,151.86, showing the remarkable gain 0: 
$1,534,237.25 in ten months. An _ increas: 
in the number of depositors of over fifteen 


\kron prepared bandages an 





O1110, OCCUPIES A HALF OF THE FIRST FLOOR 


OF THIS NEW BUILDING 


tutions, The First and Second National 
Banks. 

The First National Bank was organized 
in 1863 and had for its first president 
Thomas W. Cornell, a man ef great ability. 
Under his direction and that of his successors 
and its last president, Mr. O. C. Barber, it 
gained and held a position among  institu- 
tions of the first rank. 

The Second National Bank had its origin 
in a conversion of the private bank of Geo. 
I). Bates & Co. to a national bank. Mr. 
Geo. D. Bates, Sr., was its first president. 

During the war of the rebellion, when 
conditions in this country were very un- 
settled, the bank proved of great v: alue in 
this locality, lending financial assistance and 
its own banking rooms for the preparation 
of articles for the soldiers. In its parlors 
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short period of 
In order to 


interests ot 
to 


same 
notice. 


during the 

also worthy of 
nandle successfully the allied 
the two institutions, it was 
seek larger and more suitable quarters, and 
the new banking rooms have been arranged 
with a view of obtaining the most com- 
modious and convenient result possible. 


hundred 
time i 


necessary 


Baxkine Rooms. 


The main banking room is of generou 
proportions and planned with the view of 
inaking it perfect as to arrangement and 
equipment. The floor plan is a_ central 
lobby about which are located the differen! 
departments. There are two entrances ‘0 
the bank’s quarters, one from Main str 

and one through the lobby of the buildi 
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lelephones for the use of the public are 


located near the entrances. 
Orricers’ QUARTERS. 


To the left of the entrance are located 
the quarters of the active officials. It is the 


policy of the bank to keep in close touch 
with its patrons through its officers and 
their desks are so located that easy access 
may be had to them, while at the same time 
a proper degree of privacy is assured. 


TEeLters’ WINDOWS. 


Just beyond, set in a screen of marble 
and beautifully cast bronze, are the tellers’ 
windows, sufficient in number to accommo- 
date a Jarge volume of business and insure 
prompt service. 

Details of interest in the construction ef 
this department are the signs over the 
tellers’ windows. These are in gold on 
etched glass. An electric light is placed so 
that when turned on it illuminates the sign 
and the deal plate at the same time, and a 
control is so located that the teller may 
switch on the current when entering and off 
when leaving, thereby indicating that he is 
within the cage. The signature file is in a 
revolving cabinet, located between the two 
paying tellers’ cages and working space. 
The cards may be examined at will from 
each department. 


AccounTING DrpaRTMENT. 


In the rear cf the tellers’ windows and 
located conveniently to them, is the clerical 
department-—a model of modern ideas in its 
arrangement. The furniture is of steel 
throughout and each bookkeeper’s desk is 
provided with fireproof cabinets for the safe 
keeping of the books. This feature is prov- 
ing a great convenience and time saver; it 
also eliminates considerable commotion. 


Save Deposit DrepartTMENT. 


At the end of the lobby has been installed 
a large and finely equipped safe deposit 
vault, to provide facilities for the custody 
of private papers, securities and other val- 
uables. Competent attendants show visitors 
and patrons every courtesy. 
The massive steel lining of this vault 
ighs sixty tons and is constructed to 
iithstand any attack by burglars. It is also 
ased with re-enforced concrete to give it 
necessary fire protection. The circular 
r is eight feet in diameter, twelve inches 
ck and weighs eighteen tons, yet with its 
reme weight it is so finely hung and accu- 
ely adjusted that it may be opened and 
sed with the greatest ease. When the 
ir is locked it is absolutely air tight and 
ervious to any burglarious attack. 
\ large number of safe deposit boxes of 
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various sixes, with double locks, have been 
provided, together with room for the storage 
of large cases and trunks of valuables. Lo- 
cated conveniently near are small rooms, 
where patrons may examine their valuable 
papers with absolute privacy. The whole 


O. C. Barser 
PRESIDENT 


equipment is of the most modern type and 
affords the best protection that human in- 
genuity can devise. 


Savincs DEPARTMENT. 


On the right is the savings department. 
This branch has been provided with ade- 
quate tellers’ windows and an equipment 
asssuring tlie speedy transaction of all busi- 
ness. The records in this branch are kept 
on cards and to eliminate moving them to 
and from the large vault each day, a fire- 
proof container has been devised. This is 
twelve feet long and provided with a metal 
curtain tep, which when open exposes all 
the cards to view. To facilitate the book- 
keeping, a small platform carrying pens, 
ink and blotters, has been constructed, and 
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co arranged as to move on a track from one 
end of the cabinet to the other. 
Active OFFricers. 

Ohio C. Barber, president, is well known 

in financial circles in this country and 

abroad, 


Numerous small enterprises have 


Groxce D. Bates 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


grown to 
rection, 


huge proportions under his 
Chief among these is the Dia- 
nd Match Company, originated in Ak- 
by his father, and still of small size 
when he assumed the management, which has 
nee grown to be one of the country’s prin- 
pal industries. 
Mr. Barber, though his life has been an 
live one, does not show his seventy-one 
irs. His step contains the spring of youth 
| his face reflects perfect health and keen 
joyment in living. He has found time 
ring the busy years of his life to take up 
, study of economics, and is a writer and 
turer on questions of national impor- 
nce, 
\ large estate cf several thousand acres, 
ated near Barberton, Ohio, is his pride 
d playground. Here intensive farming is 
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practiced on a large scale. It is not con- 
ducted, however, for pleasure alone, for he 
plans to establish a school, where a limited 
number of pupils from agricultural. colleges 
may take a post graduate course in modern 
scientific farming. 

C. L. Bruner, vice-president, has had a 
wide experience in both mercantile and finan- 
cial affairs, hence is particularly fitted for 
the important position he now holds. He 
came to Akron in 1894 from Kokomo, In- 
diana, where he helped to erganize and 
served on the board of the Citizens National 
Bank. His first business connection in 
Akron was with a manufacturing concern, 
but finding the world of finance more to 
his liking, he associated himself with a 
building and loan society, afterwards as- 
suming the duties of cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank, which position he held until 
this institution was consolidated with the 


Lorexzo D. Brown 


CASHIER 


Second National Bank, when he became 
vice-president, later president, until the 
First-Second National Bank was organized, 
when he again assumed the duties of vice- 
president. 

George D. Bates, vice-president, entered 
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ihe employ of the bank in 1585, when but a 
young man, and although his father was 
president of the institution, his first posi- 
iion was at the bottom of the ladder, hav- 
ing among his other duties the carrying of 
coal, building of fires and such work as 
bank messengers are not now generally re- 
quired to perform. His knowledge of bank- 
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progress through the different departments 
he has reached his present position, which 
he fills with great credit to himself and the 
bank which he serves. Possessing keen 
executive ability and a personality strongly 
appealing to men, his association with the 
institution is of inestimable value. 

Largely through his efforts a system of 


LADIES’ ALCOVE, YINISHED iN CIRCASSIAN WALNUT, TAPESTRY AND VELVET CARPETS 


ine has been gained in the school of actual 
experience and the rise to his present high 
office through the various positions, indi- 
cates close application to his duties. His 
“perience, sound judgment and capacity 
making friends, render his services of 
greatest value. 
‘orenzo D. Brown, cashier, is a young 
n of wide knowledge in banking, having 
eived his education in this line through 
nty years of experience. His first posi- 
in 1891 was as messenger. By steady 


handling the clerical work has been installed, 
which is of considerable merit and often 
copied in the vicinity. It makes possible 
the striking of a cash balance within a very 
short time after closing. 

The directors of the First-Second Na- 
tional Bank of Akron, Ohio, are all promi- 
nent men. They represent some of the big- 
gest interests in the country, as the follow- 
ing list shows: O. C. Barber, capitalist; C. 
H. Palmer, president of The Granite Clay 
Co.; T. F. Walsh, capitalist; F. H. Adams, 
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The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co.; M. O'Neil, president The M. O'Neil 
Ce.: A. i. Noah, treasurer, The Diamond 
Rubber Co.; A. H. Marks, vice-president, 
The Diamond Rubber Co.; C. I. Bruner, 
vice-president; A. B. Rinehart, vice-presi- 
dent, The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co.; H. 
A. Galt, general manager, The Columbia 
Chemical Co.; A. K. Brewster, president 


treasurer, 
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Brewster Coal Co.; C. B. Raymond, secre- 
tary, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; Geo. R. Hill, 
president, The American Sewer Pipe Co.; 
W. E. Slabaugh, attorney; B. G. Work, 
president, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; H. B. 
Manton, president The Robinson Clay Pro- 
duct Co.; F. H. Mason, vice-president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Geo. D. Bates, vice- 
president; L. D. Brown, cashier. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HE distinction of being the oldest trust 
company in New England lies with 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 

of Providence, which was incorporated in 
1867. 


This company owed its existence to the 


desire of a few public-spirited men to cre- 
ate what should be a financial institution of 
high credit and powerful resources, and at 
the same time prove a pecuniary helper to 
the Rhode Island Hospital, a benevolent 
institution, then in its infancy. 
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ENTRANCE TO RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 


Its charter combined the functions of 
general banking (excepting the issuing of 
currency). a savings institution, and an in- 
corporated executor, administrator and 
trustee of estates. 

The plan of organization was entrusted 
to William Binney, who became the first 
president of the company. That he builded 
well is evidenced by the extraordinary 
growth and present standing of the com- 
pany. 

A feature of its trust department was a 
deposit with the treasurer of the state of 
twenty per cent. of its entire capital in 
United States or State bonds as a primary 
guarantee of its fidelity in this department, 
supplemented by its capital, surplus and 
gereral resources, 

Modestly beginning its career in the pri- 
vate office of its president, it later occupied 
quarters in the Mechanics Bank building 
and subsequently purchased an estate on 


Westminster street, where it is now com- 
fortably, conveniently and even in_ these 
modern days elegantly housed in its own 
substantial granite building. 

Incorporated with a permitted capital of 
$500,000, not all paid in at the start, this 
amount was increased in 1887 to $1,000,000, 
in 1909 to $2,000,000, and in 1911 to $2,- 
500,900. In May, 1904, the company ab- 
sorbed the First National Bank of Provi- 
dence, with assets of $2,000,000, and in 
January, 1906, the American National with 
assets of about $1,500,000. 

The following table shows the striking 
growth in assets of the compeny in forty- 
four vears: 

ASSETS. 
Oc 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. : 
Oct. 31, 190 751,38: 
Oct. 3 91 - 961.74 
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The Rhede Island Hospital Trust Com- 

pany has never failed from its inception to 
pay regularly a dividend on its stock, a 
handsome interest to its “Participants” 
(savings accounts) and interest on the daily 
halanees of its depositors. It has never 
issued a note, nor ever failed in an obli- 
gation. 
' The design originally was to conduct all 
its business with reference primarily to the 
financial interests of the community, then 
of its depositors of all kinds, then of its 
stockholders. This policy has been adhered 
to and has met the test of now forty-four 
years, 

The president of the company now, and 
for over twenty-five years past, is Herbert 
J. Wells. Mr. Wells is widely known for 
his financial acumen, business ability and 
philanthropic work. He is a director of the 
Merchants National Bank, the largest na- 
tional bank in Providence; a member of 
the reorganization committee of the Union 
Trust Co., and president of the local Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association. Mr. 
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Wells is also prominent in the general 
councils of the Congregational Church. 

The other officials are: Edward S. Clark 
and Horatio A. Hunt, vice-presidents: Wil- 
liam A. Gamwell, secretary; Preston H. 
Gardner, trust officer; Cyrus E. Lapham, 
John FE. Williams, Henry L. Slader, Henry 
B. Hagan and Hugh Rankin, assistant sec- 
retarics; G. A. Harrington, assistant trust 
officer. 

The directors are: Royal C. Taft, Robert 
H. I. Goddard, Robert I. Gammell, William 
B. Weeden, Edward D. Pearce, Robert 
Knight, Herbert J. Wells, Lyman B. 
Goff, Rowland G. Hazard, Nelson W. 
Aldrich, Samuel R. Dorrance, How- 
ard O. Sturges, Stephen O. Metcalf, 
Walter KR. Callender, Edward Holbrook, 
James E. Sullivan, Benjamin M. Jackson, 
John R. Freeman, Charles S. Mellen, Rob- 
ert W. Taft, Webster Knight, Stephen O. 
Edwards, Frank W. Matteson, R. H. 
Ives Goddard, Jr., and Henry D. Sharpe. 

The most recent public statement of the 
company, as of October 31, 1911, is as fol- 
lows: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

United States Bonds, 4s of 1925 
State of Rhode Island Bonds 
Other bonds at or under par 
Mortgages 

Stocks 

Banking House, Safe Deposit 
Other Real Estate 
Contracts for sale 
Accrued Interest, 
Demand Loans 
Due from Banks, 
Cash (incl. 


. at par 
at par 


net 


Bankers and . 
exchanges $166,860.70) 


Capital 
Surplus 
Guaranty 
Undivided Profits 
Dividend, payable 
Sight Deposits 
Certificates of Deposit 
Participation Deposits 


Fund 


November 


Vaults and 


of Western Lands. 


$18, 874,493.44 
550,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
11,097,778.24 
4,171,497.73 
3,198,107.48 
350,000.00 
145,000.00 
22,314.35 
88,418.97 


Safes 


$1,174,453.40 
4,463,951.20 
2,870,946.93 


8,509,351.53 


$48,006,961.74 


$2,500,000.00 

2,500,000.00 

60,000.00 

142,446.09 

75,000.00 

$21,990,947.39 
5,436,330.65 
15,302,237.61 


42,729,515.65 


$48,006,961.74 


GOLD 


“Meed of the Toiler,” “Flame of the Sea”— 
Such were the names of your poets for me. 
“Metal of Mammon,” “Curse of the world’—- 
These are the libels your preachers have 
hurled. 
ig from the mountainside, washed in the 
elen, 
rvant am I or the master of men. 
“teal me, I curse you; earn me, I bless you; 
rasp me and hoard me, a fiend shall 
possess you. 
- for me, die for me, covet me, take me—- 
ngel or Devil, I am what you make me. 


Falsely alluring, I shimmer and shine 

Over the millions that hold me divine. 

Trampling each other, they rush to adore me, 

Heaping the dearest of treasure before me— 

Love and its blessedness, Youth and _ its 
wealth, 

Honor, Tranquility, Innocence, Health— 

Buying my favor with evil and pain; 

Huge is the sacrifice, poor is the gain, 

Naught but my effigy, passionate, cold, 

God of a frenzied idolatry—-Gold! 


—Arthur Guiterman in COLLIER’S. 
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COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HE establishment of the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. in its new offices in the 
Boston Stock Exchange Building, at 

the heart of financial Boston, marks the 
culinination of changes and developments in 
this company, which now make it one of 


Grorce S. Mumrorp 


PRES'DENT COMMONWEALTILC) TRUST COMPANY 


the most trust 
Boston. 

The Commonwealth Trust Co. came into 
existence in 1904, taking over the business 
and good will of the Colonial National Bank 
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prominent companies in 


and from the first it proved to be a pros- 
perous and successful _ institution: Its 
charter is a broad and liberal one and en- 
ables the company to offer every facility for 
the transaction of modern trust company 
business. Powerful interests have taken 
part in the direction of this institution from 
its start and the management of the bank 
has pursued a policy along strictly modern 
lines of progress for the conservation of 
the interests of depositors. 

The compary started business in the 
building standing at that time on the corner 
of Summer and Devonshire streets, but as 
time went on these quarters were outgrown 
and plans were made for enlarging. In the 
meantime, the company had established a 
branch near the North Station and_ this 
move was successful frem the start. In 
1908, four years after the formation of the 
company, work was begun on, the handsome 
new banking house which the company now 
occupies on the site of its first location at 
the corner of Summer and_ Devonshire 
streets. This building is a fine example of 
modern bank construction. It is of selected 
white Lee marble, and the interior is com- 
pactly and conveniently arranged, with a 
mezzanine floor for the transaction of the 
routine business of the bank. 

In 1909 the New England National Bank 
was consolidated with the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. and the banking rooms of the 
former in the Equitable building on Milk 
street were remodeled along thoroughly 
modern lines and the charter of the New 
England National Bank was transferred to 
the North End branch of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., near the North Station, 
control remaining with the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. 

The board of directors of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co. has from the first been 
composed of representative men, embrac- 
ing many lines of business activity. rhe 
modern, doctrine of “Directors Who Direct 
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SUMMER STREET RUILDING OF 


has ever been the policy of the bank and 
has had much to do with the rapid growth 


which the institution has enjoyed. Another 
feature which has been a large factor in 
the progress of the company has been the 
unwavering policy of uniform courtesy 
shown to all who came in contact with 
officers or clerks connected with the bank. 
The oificers have unsparingly placed their 
services at the call of depositors for advice 
on personal, as well as banking matters. 
About a year ago the officers and direc- 
tors, realizing the advantage of having 
banking rooms in the heart of the financial 
district of Boston, arranged with the Boston 
Stock Exchange to take the entire ground 
floor and basement of the handsome new 
building which the Stock Exchange was 
erecting on Congress street. Part of the 
hew quarters were leased to the Security 
Sate Deposit Co. In the equipment of these 
new banking rooms and vaults no expense 
was spared and consultations were held with 
experts in every branch of bank and vault 
construction. The new quarters were com- 
plet d and occupied in September, 1911. 
This new building is of impressive design, 
with a ninety-foot frontage on Congress 
Street and a seventy-foot frontage on Ex- 
char ve place. It is two stories in height 
and is surmounted with a massive dome. 
Ent-ince is in the middle of the Congress 
Stre:t side and the executive offices of the 
han!. are located near the entrance, in con- 
foriity with the policy of the officers to 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 


place themselves where they are easily ac- 
cesible to patrons of the bank. On the left 
of the entrance is a solid bronze grill, the 


STONE 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 
WEALTH TRUST COMPANY 


Artruur P. 
COMMON- 
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door of which leads to the safe deposit 
vaults of the Security Safe Deposit Co. 
These vaults are wholly original in New 
England in that they are constructed in 
two storics, with a wide staircase connect- 
ing them inside the vault, and with doors 
leading te coupon rooms outside of the 
vault on each floor. The vault has a ca- 
pacity of between 15,000 and 20,000 safe de- 
posit hoxes. 

The interior of the banking rooms is 
decorated in specially imported Italian 
mwnarble, the color scheme being particularly 
attractive. The accompanying illustrations 
give a comprehensive idea of the care which 
was taken in the planning and construction 
of this building and the vaults, to afford 
not only the maximum of safety and con- 
venience, but also beauty and harmony of 
design. 

The active management of the business 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co. is directed 
by George S. Mumford, president; Arthur 
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P. Stone, vice-president and treasurer; and 
Stephen W. Holmes, vice-president. 


Growtn or Company. 

The opening of the new office of the 
Commonwealth ‘Trust Co. at 30 Congress 
street, Boston, in the new Boston Stock 
Exchange Building, and the recent increase 
in the company’s dividend rate from six to 
cight per cent. per annum, calls attention 
to the rapid growth of this company in the 
last five years. 

On October 1, 1908, when the new build- 
ing at 88 Summer street was opened, de- 
posits stood at $7,900,000. A year later de- 
posits had jamped to $12,500,000. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1911, when the new Congress street 
office was opened, deposits had mounted to 
$14,300,000. 

Since the opening 
street office, deposits 
crease and steed on 


of the new Congress 
have continued to in- 
November 1, last, at 
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$14,719,638. The company has today over 
5,200 individual accounts. 


Tue Orricers. 


George S. Mumford, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., was one of the 
original organizers and incorporators of the 
City Trust Co. of Boston, holding the posi- 
tion of secretary unti! 1909, when he be- 
came president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Co. He is vice-president and director of 
the New England National Bank, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Security Safe De- 
posit Co. and treasurer and member of 
council of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. Mr. 


Homes 
VICE-PRESIDENT COMMONWEALTH 
PANY 


SterHen W. 
TRUST COM- 


Mumford was a member of the class of 


Iss7 at Harvard. 


\rthur P. Stone, and 


vice-president 
treasurer, began his banking career with 


the Third National Bank of Boston. When 
the Third National Bank was consolidated 
1, the National Shawmut Bank, he be- 
ine an assistant cashier in the latter in- 
ution. He entered the Commonwealth 

st Co. in July, 1904, as vice-president. 

is president and director of the New 
land Natienal Bank, trustee of the 
wrville Institution for Savings, director 
the Winter Hill Co-operative Bank and 
Workingmen’s Co-operative Bank, and 
‘tor and chairman of the Banking and 
‘ency committee of ,the Boston Credit 

’s Association. He is active in the Bos- 
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ton Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the finance committee. 

Stephen W. Hoimes, vice-president, went 
from the Orange (Mass.) National Bank to 
the Natick (Mass.) National Bank as cash- 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, CONGRESS STREET BANKING 
ROOMS 


ier in 1886. He came 
president of the New England National 
Bank in 1900. In 1909 he became vice- 
president of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Mr. Holmes is to be found at the 30 Con- 
gress street office. 

The directors are: S. Reed Anthony, of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., bankers; Schuy- 
ler S. Bartlett, trustee; George L. Batch- 
elder, of Batchelder Bros., coal; Walter C. 
Baylies, of Amory, Browne & Co. dry 
goods; Junius Beebe, of Lucius Beebe & 
Sons, leather; Arthur T. Bradlee, of Wm. 
Whitman & Co., dry goods; Albert L. 


to Boston as vice- 


NEW VAULTS OF SECURITY SAFE 


PANY 


DEPOSIT COM- 


Brown, banker; Robert W. Emmons, 24., 
of F. A. Schirmer & Co., bankers; Wal- 
ter G. Garritt, vice-president United States 
Leather Co.; William A. Gaston, of Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall; Lincoln Grant, of Wel- 
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lington, Sears & Co.; Robert F. Herrick, of 
Fish, Richardson, Herrick & Neave; Francis 
L. Higginson, Jr., of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers; Henry Hornblower, of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, bankers; Charles W. Jones, 
trustee; Otis Kimball, trustee; George C. 
Lee, of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers; 
Charles A. Locke, of Locke, Tolman & Co., 
leather; Joseph P. Manning, of McGreenery 
& Manning; George S. Mumford, president ; 
Henry Parkman, treasurer of Provident 
Inst. for Savings; A. Wilder Pollard, of 
Wood, Pollard & Co.; H. Staples Potter, 


BANK OF NEW 


HE half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors of this bank was held at 
the chief banking house at Sydney, 

November 28, 1911, at which time the one 
hundred and twenty-second report of the 
directors was presented. ‘The main features 
of this report are shown on page 259, 
The Bank of New South Wales has a 


paid-up capital of £3,000,000; reserve fund, 
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of Potter & Wrightington; James M. Pren- 
dergast, of J. M. Prendergast & Co.; James 
I.. Richards, president Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Endicott P. Saltonstall, lawyer; 
Horace B. Shepard, president Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co.; A. Shuman, of A. Shu- 
man & Co.; Charles F. Smith, treasurer of 
Oliver Ditson Co.; Charles G. Smith, presi- 
dent Inst. for Savings in Roxbury; Thomas 
C. Thacher, trustee; Edwin S. Webster, of 
Stone & Webster; Edward B. Wilson, of 
Wilson, Larrabee & Co.; Robert Winsor, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers. 


SOUTH WALES 


£1,971,545, and profit and loss, £284,156, 
The deposits amount to £34,767,200 and the 
total assets, £45,586,961. 

The Bankers MaGaztne is pleased to pre- 
sent in connection with the foregoing in- 
formation regarding this enterprising Au- 
stralian bank some mention of one of the 
valuable members of its staff, Mr. D. S. K. 
Miller, who is one of the bank’s inspectors. 


D. S. K. Miter 


INSPECTOR BANK 


SYDNEY, 


OF 


NEW SsOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


WALES, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate on current bills, 


interest on deposits, paying note and other 
of bank premises, providing for bad and doubtful 
tions in the value of investment securities, 
from debts previously written off as bad, amount to 


To which is to be added— 


Undivided balance from last 


Giving for distribution 


half-year 


taxes, valuation 

fluctua- 

recoveries 
£222,043 0 7 


62,112 19 6 


reducing 
debts, and 


and including 


£284,156 0 1 


which the Directors recommend to be dealt with as follows: 


To Payment of Dividend at the rate of 10 per 


per annum 
To Augmentation of the Reserve 
To Balance Carried Forward ¥ 


Mr. Miller is a native of New South 
Wales, having been born in that country 
March 8, 1860. After being educated in the 
public schools, he entered a branch of the 
Bank of New South Wales in August, 1876, 
and in 1882 was moved to the head office, 
where he gained experience in every de- 
partment of banking. In 1895 he became 
an accountant in the head office, and in 1900 
was promoted to the important position of 
assistant to the general manager. He soon 
rose to the post of an inspector, in which 
position he continues up to the present time, 
his relations with the general manager of 


cent. 
£150,000 
53,455 
80,701 
—_—————— £284,156 0 1 


the bank being very close and confidential. 
Mr. Miller has visited recently a number 
of foreign countries, including Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, England, Ire- 
lard and Scotland, and the United States 
and Canada. He is not only an able and 
experienced banker, but also a most agree- 
able gentleman, with a wide interest in 
banking and public affairs. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute of Bankers 
of New South Wales, and its honorary 
treasurer from the time of its organization. 
He has also been closely identified with 
charitable activities in his country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Where tHE Monty Grows. By Garet Gar- 
rett. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
(Price 50c. net.) 

An enjoyable little tale of doings down 
in Wall and New streets, with introduc- 
tions te the odd characters that inhabit the 
customers’ rooms along those thoroughfares. 
The hook scintillates with good humor and 
the reader is initiated into many of the 
mysteries that usually surround everything 
pertaining to the stock market. The trader 
is given a chapter to himself and the author 
has worked up some amusing anecdoes of 
this very professional man. Wall Street’s 
superstitions are narrated most interesting- 
ly. The manipulator, too, is the subject of 
one chapter: altogether a very delightful 
after-dinner story. 


THe Princreues or Bonn INvestmENtT. By 
lawrence Chamberlain, New York: Henry 
Holt & Ca. 


Gradually there is springing up in this 
country a class of trained investors, and in 
time we may hope that they will make in- 
vestments, as they do in France and some 
other countries, either through some well 
recognized bank or bond investment house 
or after careful study and experience of 
their own. 

Concurrently with this, there is also ap- 
pe‘ring a considerable amount of literature, 
either of temporary or permanent character, 
pertaining to investment matters. One of 
th best contributions of the latter class 
the’ we have yet seen is “The Principles of 
Bc od Investment,” by Lawrence Chamber- 


lain, who is connected with the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Kountze Bros. of New York, 
and is also Staff Lecturer on Finance of 
the New York University School of Com- 
merece, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s book deals with the 
general investment field, and while it is 
perhaps intended primarily to meet the 
wants of the banks and investment houses 
and _ scientific students of investments, it 
will, nevertheless, be found of great benefit 
to the individual investor. As a contributor 
to the permanent investment literature of 
the country, Mr. Chamberlain’s book will be 
of the highest value. 


Mrwicipas. Borns Herp Vow. By Maurice 
B. Dean of the New York Bar, 20 Broad 
street, New York City. (Price $2.50.) 
As a rule, municipal bonds are free from 

the disagreeable taint of illegality. But 
that there are hundreds of exceptions to 
this rule is brought out forcibly in this 
small reference book. The author has set 
forth in logical order a digest of all the 
cases in the United States holding municipal 
bonds void or determining their illegality 
prior to issuance, for use by owners and 
dealers in municipal bonds and banks loan- 
ing on suck securities. 

These decisions settle many ticklish ques- 
tions that arise before and after the bonds 
are registered and sold, as to what probable 
effect certain defects will have and whether 
irregular proceedings will make the bonds 
illegal. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 











Citizens’ Central National Bank of New 
York. 
The annual statement of the Citizens’ 


Central National Bank of New York City 
shows a most satisfactory record of growth. 
For the and one-half years since 
its consolidation net earnings have been 3%2,- 
646,888, an amount in excess of the bank’s 
capital, which is 2,550,000. Dividends of 
$1,185,750 have been paid and $1,461,138 ap- 
plied to the increase of surplus and _ profits, 
the bank having to-day, besides the capital 
of 82,550,000, a surplus of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $920,138, deposits of $28,- 
346,250, and total resources of S3S4,811,486, 
The business of this bank is strictly mer- 
cantile, and is drawn largely from the tex- 
tile, hardware. boots and shoes and whole- 
sale grocery trades. 

Edwin Saxton Schenck, president of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank of New 
York, began his banking career in 1892 as 
assistant cashier of the Hamilton Bank, and 
was promoted successively to positions of 
cashier, vice-president and president of that 
institution. lis election to the presidency 
of the Hamilton Bank came at the age of 
thirty, and for a time after assuming the 
responsibilities ef that position, he enjoyed 
the distinction of being the voungest bank 
president in the metropolis of New York. 

In 1901 Mr. Schenck was made president 


seven 


oo 


of the National Citizens’ Bank, when that 
institution had a capital of $600,000, a sur- 
plus of $300,000 and deposits of $4,000,000, 
Mr. Schenck comes of a remarkable family 
of bankers and has two brothers who are 
also bank presidents. One is Frederick B. 
Schenck, president of the Liberty National 





Epwin Saxton SCHENCK 


PRESIDENT CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Bank, and the other is Henry A. Schenck, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank— 
the largest savings bank in this country. 

At the annual meeting of the Citizens 
Central National Bank, the retiring direc- 
tors were all re-elected with the exception 
of James Stillman, who declined another 
term. Wm. S. Gray, president of Wm. 5. 
Gray & Co., chemicals, was made @ (- 
rector. 




















SOUND BANKING Sound Banking Practice 


affairs. 

If this method of 
we will be glad to 
Buffalo business. 





GOOD SERVICE _ 


BANK OF 





The settied policy of the Bank of Buffalo is to exercise extreme care 
and strict adherence to sound banking practice in the conduct of its 


doing banking business interests you, write us, and 
explain the basis on which we can handle your 


WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, Pres’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
LOUIS C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier 


Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York was held January 17 at the office of 
the company, 28 Nassau street, and the 
following directors re-elected to serve for 
three years: Edmund C. Converse, T. De- 
Witt Cuvler, James B. Duke, Robert W. 
Goelet, Edwin Hawley, Alexander J. Hemp- 
hill, Augustus D. Juilliard, John R. Morron, 
William H. Porter, Thomas F. Ryan. 

\. J. Hemphill, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee ef the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, succeeding Howard Gould. 

The Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., 514 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, has been incorpo- 
rated with the following directors: Edward 
J. Berwind, Henry P. Davison, Alexander J. 
Hemphill, Augustus D. Juilliard, Cecil D. 
Landale, Charles H. Sabin and William D. 
Sloane, all of New York City. This new 
company continues the business of the safe 
deposit department of the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 


New Director for Bankers’ Trust Co. 


Seward Prossor, vice-president of the 
\stor Trust Co., has been elected a director 
f the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York. All the officers of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company were re-elected for the coming 
ear, 


New York Personals. 


The main office of the Mutual Alliance 

rust Company has been removed from 
inover square to 35 Wall street. 

Robert W. Martin, of the firm of William 
Read & Co., delivered an address re- 


T 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 
RALPH CROY, Asst. tothe Pres’t 
CHARLES D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 


cently at Dartmouth College on “Tendencies 
in Finance.” 

E. V. Gambier, cashier of the Merchants’ 
Exchange National, has been made a vice- 
president in addition to his former duties. 
Edward K. Cherrill, assistant cashier, be- 
comes vice-president. 

Stephen Baker, president of the Bank of 
Manhattan, which recently acquired con- 
trol of the Bank of the Metropolis from 
the National City Company, has been elected 
president of the Bank of the Metropolis. 
C. H. Hackett, who resigned the presidency 
to make way for Mr. Baker, is now chair- 
man of the board. 


Irving National Exchange Bank of New 
York. 


The annual report of the directors of the 
Irving National Exchange Bank to the 
stockhelders has been issued. 

It shews the total assets of the bank on 
December %9, 1911, were $34,128,896.17, 
available as follows: 


Available immediately ..........$14,913,168.83 
Available within 30 days........ 7,748,094.51 
Available within four months.... 8,836,445.35 
Available after four months.... 2,631.187.48 


The liabilities are enumerated as _ fol- 
lows: Capital, $2,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $1,994,178.03; crculation, $792,400; 
deposits, $29,342.017.54. 

President Lewis F. Pierson in his report 
Savs: 


For the year 1911 our net earnings 





WROD.  o60cncaacundesesetubesensde’ $386,554.55 
From which we have deducted pre- 

miums and other items ......... 17,014.07 
Leaving balance ......... ose eeeeces $369.540.48 
EUSROUED QU 560 h ocdrcadeesucict 160,000.00 
Credited to undivided profits .....$209,540.48 
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HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
LONDON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, 
SAN FRANCISCO and 
JOHN F. FORBES 
Certified Public Accountant 
CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
ANNOUNCE 
the consolidation of their professional accounting 
businesses January 1, 1912, under the firm name of 
Haskins & Sells. Mr. Forbes wili be the resident 


partuer, with offices in the Crocker Building, 
Sau Francisco, California. 











Our guarantee account not included in our 
active assets is valued at $10,000. 

“For the last four years, as many of our 
shareholders are aware, your board has 
faithfwly studied the problem of providing 
adequate quarters for our increasing busi- 
ness, and, after considering a number of 
propositions finally welcomed and accepted 
an offer from one of our directors and large 
stockholders, F. W. Woolworth, which pro- 
vides for the rental by the bank of ample 
space in the mammoth fifty-five story Wool- 
worth Building, which’ is now being erected 
five blocks from our present location, on the 
entire Broadway front of the block opposite 
the Post Office, extending from Barclay 
street to Park place. 

“The building and banking room will not 
be completed for about one year, but your 
officers are greatly pleased at the prospect 
of being able to provide many conveniences 
and facilities for our patrons not available 
in our present quarters, and at the same 
time welcome the opportunity to further 
develop that close personal relationship we 
have always desired with our customers, 
whether their business be large or small. 

“The affairs of the bank have been care- 
fully supervised by your directors, whose 
examining committee has been assisted in 
its duties by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell, 
Peat & Company.” 

The officers of the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank are as follows: 

Lewis I. Pierson, president; James E. 
Nichols, vice-president; Rollin P. Grant, 
vice-president; Benjamin F. Werner, vice- 
president; Harry E. Ward, cashier; David 
H. G. Penny, assistant cashier; Richard J. 
Faust, Jr., assistant cashier; J. Franklin 
Bouker, assistant cashier. 

Interests affiliated with the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank have secured con- 
trol of the Savoy Trust Company and the 
Broadway Trust Company. The consolida- 
tion of these trust companies will go into 
effect on February 1. The Savoy Trust 
Company was originally the Italian-Ameri- 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


can Trust Co., and under that name began 
business in 1904; its title was changed to 
the Savoy Trust Co. on December 1, 1909. 
It has a capital of $500,000 and deposits oi 
over $1,000,000. Emanuel Gerli has been 
its president since the start; he is also a 
director of the Broadway Trust. The capi- 
tal of the latter has been increased from 
£700,900 to $1,000,000. 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce the admis- 
sion to their firm of a new partner, namely 
Jerome J. Hanauer. Mr. Hanauer has been 
with the firm for twenty years; he entered 
its employ as office boy at the age of six- 
teen years and rapidly advanced until he 
became manager of the bond department 
and later office manager. 


R. Ross Appleton. 


The career of R. Ross Appleton is inter- 
esting as that of a self-made man who has 
the success that he set out to obtain and 
has used the power conferred by material 
prosperity to philanthropic and_ unselfish 





R. Ross Appreton. 
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ends. Mr. Appleton is a banker, whose 
earlier business experience was along strictly 
commercial lines. He is now president of 
the Security Bank of New York City, and 
is well known in the cause of clean politics 
and as the man who has done more than 
any other in Greater New York to prose- 
cute the fight against tuberculosis. 

KR. Ross pets armen was born at Industry, 
Beaver County, Pa. 

Hie received his early education in the 
public schools of Beaver County. Having 
decided upon a_ business career, he then 
iook a course at the Pittsburgh Commercial 
College, Pitisburgh, Pa. 

His first employment was as a clerk in a 
mereantile establishment in New Brighton, 
Pa. He then moved to Pittsburgh and 
served for some years in the auditor’s office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. This 
led to a better position in the auditing de- 
partment of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, and in 1878 he went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for that concern to become 
its general manager, which position he held 
with marked success for ten years. 

He withdrew from the above-named con- 
cern to organize the R. R. Appleton Com- 
pany, converters of cotton goods, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Through his 
ible management of the affairs of this com- 
p - it became one of the well-known houses 
in the dry goods district. 





RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 











In 1888 Mr. Appleton became a director 
of the Fourteenth Street Bank, and in 1900 
he was elected to his present office of presi- 
cent. On August 15, 1911, the name of the 
Fourteenth Street Bank was changed to 
The Security Bank, and on August 21, 1911, 
the Twelfth Ward Bank and the Nineteenth 
Ward Bank were merged into The Security 
Bank. The combined resources of the re- 
organized institution amount to about $16,- 
000,000, and Mr. Appleton remains at the 
head of its affairs as president and a di- 
rector. 

His business activity for many years has 
been concerned with banking, although re- 
taining the presidency of the R. R. Apple- 
ton Company. He is also a director of the 
Metropolitan Safe Deposit Company and 2 
director of the Northern New Jersey Trust 
Co. 

His activity in the battle against tuber- 
culosis has made his name known throughout 
the country. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Society fer the Prevention and Cure of 
Tuberculosis and was instrumental in having 
a plank, promising support to the movement, 
inserted in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms in 1908. While working 
toward this end Mr. Appleton enlisted the 
sympathy and support of the political 
Assembly district organizations, and was 
thereby able to win the great victory in- 
volved in the acceptance of the anti-tuber- 
culosis plank. 


H. G. Lloyd Enters Morgan’s Organization. 


Horatio G. Lloyd, who became associated 
with the banking house of Drexel & Co. of 
Philadelphia two years ago, has been ad- 
mitted as a partner in the four Morgan 
firms, viz.: J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York, Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, Morgan, 
Grenfell & Co. of London and Morgan, 
Harjes & Co. of Paris. Prior to becoming 
affiliated with Drexel & Co., Mr. Lloyd had 
been president of the Commercial Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. He is credited with having 
played an important part among the Phila- 
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W. H. LEE, President 
DD R. FRANCIS, Vice-President E. B. CLARE-AVERY, Assistant Cashier 
A. L. SHAPLEIGH, Vice-President J. P. BERGS, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. E. HOFFMAN, Cashier D. A. PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
L. K. WISE, Assistant Cashier 


The Merchants-Laclede Nationai Bank 


OF ST. LOUIS 
Capital - - $1,700,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,850,000.00 


ft COMMERCIAL BANK 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited 








DIRECTORS 
Cc. W. MANSUR, 


JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 
J. 8. BEMIS, 


Treasurer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS, CLARK, 
CHAS, A. COX, 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co, 

S. 8S. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 


ELIAS 8. GATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 


Cc. F. GAUSS, 


Pres, Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 


CECIL D. GREGG, 
President 
Prick Co. 


Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 


Ss. E. HOFFMAN, 
E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 


Evens-Howard Fire 


Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

0. H. PECKHAM, 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

C, R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’! Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 





PD. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros. & Co, 
oO. L. GARRISON, 

Pres. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 


WwW. Ht. 
President. 
B. MCKEEN, 
Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 


LEE, 


President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co, 
Cc, W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 




















delphia bankers who succeeded in restoring 
confidence during the panic of 1907. It is 
stated also that it was largely through his 
direction that nine financial institutions of 
Philadelphia were relieved in 1908 of un- 
negotiable collateral which had been taken 
to secure $2,000,000 of notes of a collapsed 
Canadian reorganization syndicate. 


Bank of New York. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Hanover National Bank all the re- 
tiring directors were re-elected with the 
exception of James Stillman, who withdraws 
at his own request, owing to his continued 
absence in Europe and retirement from ac- 
tive business. William V. S. Thorne, well- 
known in financial circles, was added to the 
board. 


Hanover National 


Annual Meeting of New York Banks. 


jut few changes among the officers re- 
sulted from the annual meetings of the 
New York hanks, the changes which did 
eccur being mainly in the directorates. It 
had been reported that Frederick B. 
Schenck would retire at the current annual 
meeting from the presidency of the Liberty 
National Bank, to become chairman of the 
board, and that Seward Presser, vice- 
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president of the Astor Trust Co., would 
succeed to the presidency of the Liberty. 
While these rumored changes were not 
made, it is stated that they will be effected 
in the near future. There were, however, a 
number of additions to the board of the 
Liberty, the new directors being Albert H. 
Wiggin, president of the Chase National 
Bayk; Otis H. Cutler, president of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Newcomb Carlton, vice-president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Samuel L. 
Fuller, of Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co.; Edward 
I. Loomis, vice-president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad; Daniel 
FE. Pomeroy, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; Seward Prosser and Charles 
H. Sabin, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

James Stillman, in accordance with his 
intention to curtail his activities, has with- 
drawn as a director from the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, the Citizens Central National 
Bank and the Lincoln National Bank. New 
directors were elected by the stockholders 
of these institutions, viz.: In the Hanover, 
William V. S. Thorne; in the Citizens Cen- 
tral, William S. Gray; and in the Lincoln 
National, Charles Elliot Warren, vice- 
president. 

In the First National Bank H. C. Fahne- 
stock declined re-election as vice-president; 
Charles D. Norton, who became a vice- 
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president of the institution last year, was 
elected a director. 

hdward V. Gambier, cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange National Bank, was 
elected to the additional office of vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward Kk. Cherrill, heretofore 
an assistant cashier, was also made a vice- 
president. Mr. Cherrill and George A. 
Graham are newly elected directors of the 
bank. 

Irving M. Shaw resigned as president of 
the Chelsea Exchange Bank, and A. E. 
Stilger, heretofore vice-president and = cash- 
ier, was elected to the presidency. J. N. 
Willys, president of the Willys-Overland 
Automobile Co., who is understood to have 
recently secured a substantial interest in the 
bank, has succeeded Mr. Stilger as vice- 
president. William B. Krug and George 
Spurgeon have resigned from the directorate 
of the institution, and Joseph S. House, acsh- 
ier of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, was elected a_ director. Former 
President Shaw continues as a member of 
the board. 

George FE. Hoyer, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the East River National Bank, has 
heen appointed cashier, succeeding Zenas FE. 
Newell. Leander H. Thorn has been elected 
a director of the institution to fill the va- 


cancy due to the death of David Banks. 
John G. Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago, has been elected ta 


the directorate of the National Bank of 
Commerce. Tis election te the board fills 
the vacancy oceasioned by the death of ex- 
Senator Jchn F, Dryden. 


Union Trust Company of New York. 


\t the annual election of trustees of the 
Union ‘Trust Company of New York the 
following individuals were elected to serve 
for three years in the class of 1915; Amory 
S. Carhart, Walter P. Bliss, Amos F. Eno, 
James Gore King, M. Orme Wilson, Ernest 
Iselin and Richard Delafield. 

The new members are Mr. Iselin and Mr. 
Delafield, president of the National Park 
Bank. The former was elected to succeed 


his father Adrian Iselin, Jr., resigned; the 
latter to fill a vacancy. 


Chatham and Phenix National 
New York. 

At the close of business December 5, 191], 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
New York reported loans and discounts of 
$14,665,846; U. S. bonds, $951,000; other 


Banks of 
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of us. May we be of use to you? 











stocks and bonds, $891,569; banking house, tional Bank, to which he brings his large 
$180,000; cash and exchange, $7,313,265; experience and wide acquaintance. 

total resources, $24,001,680. The bank is The minute details of the banking busi- 
ness are familiar to Mr. Higgins, as he 
entered into the service of the Citizens’ 
National Bank ef Louisville, Ky., when but 
thirteen years of age, and spent two years 
there before his connection with Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, and for years after his initial 
position with the latter firm, spent much of 
his time visiting bankers who relied upon 
his judgment and advice as to their in- 
vestinents He is a native of Kentucky, and 
is torty-two vears of age. Besides being a 





Ricuarp H. Hieeins 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


apitalized for $2,250,000, has a surplus and 
ndivided profits fund of $1,232,055, a cir- 
ulation of $788,397, and deposits of $19,- 
31,228. 

\t the annual meeting of the board of 
rectors Richard H. Higgins was elected 
tive vice-president of the bank. Mr. Hig- 
ins is well known throughout the country, 
ving been connected with Harvey Fisk 





Sons since 1893, and a partner in the firm nn 
ice 1900. He resigned on January 1 of ne Sie Aaa 
is year, to take an active part in the up- CASHIER CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL 
lilding of the Chatham and Phenix Na- RANK OF NEW YORK 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charies T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 











director of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, he is a director of the First 
National Bank of Scranton, Pa., and the 


Mississippi Central Railroad Co. 

Louis G. Kaufman became president of 
the Chatham National Bank in August, 1910, 
before its consolidation with the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, which took place February 22, 
191}. He has been engaged in banking work 
since a mere boy and resigned the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of Mar- 
quette, Mich., to become a president of the 
Chatham National Bank of New York. Un- 
der his guidance the consolidated bank has 
grown remarkably fast. 

Bert L. Haskins, the energetic cashier of 
the Chatham and Phenix, has a banking ex- 
perience that dates back to 1888, when he 
was connected with the Abilene National 
Bank of Abilene, Kansas. He served with 
the old Continental Bank of St. Louis for 
fourteen years and was made manager of 
the credit department of the National Bank 
of Commerce, which absorbed the Conti- 
nental Bank. Mr. Haskins came to New 
York in 1906, as cashier of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, where he remained until the 
merger with the Chatham National Bank. 





Luncheon for Col. Fries. 


Lawrence L. Gillespie of the firm of J. 
S. Bache & Co. and former president of 
the Equitable Trust Company ot New York, 
gave a luncheon at the Whitehall Club on 
January 13, in honor of Col. F. H. Fries, 
president of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, 

The guests were John Jacob Astor, Phil- 
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ip S. Babcock, Jules S. Bache, Le Roy W. 
Baldwin, Howard Bayne, Harry Bronner, 
Lewis L. Clarke, James B. Clews, F. Cun- 
liffe-Owen, R. W. Cutler, Newman Erb, 
Irederick FE. Farnsworth, Oliver C. Ful- 
ler, E. H. Goff, Charles Hayden, Alexander 
J. Hemphill, Charles F. Hoffman, Richard 
M. Hurd, Louis G. Kaufman, Charles H. 
Keep, Willard V. King, Edwin G. Merrill, 
John W. Platten, Uzal H. McCarter, Wil- 
liam C. Poillon, James Quinlan, Charles HF. 
Sabin, H. A. Scheftel, R. A. C. Smith, Ben- 
jamin Strong, Jr., George C. Van Tyl, Jr., 
Charles Elliott Warren, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Ciark Williams, F. S. Witherbee, George 'T. 
Wilson and William Woodward. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Fries, F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of a trust company in Cleveland and 
Superintendent of Banks, and George C. 
Van Tuyl, Jr. 

William C. Poillon, vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, presented Mr. Gil- 
lespie on behalf of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion with a loving cup in appreciation of 
his efforts for trust companies. 


New York Trust Company. 
Reproduced herewith is the new year 
statement of the New York Trust Company, 
which maintains a strictly banking depart- 
ment, a trust department and a department 

for handling transfers and coupons: 


January 1, 1912. 


Resources. 
Cash in office and banks ....... $10,557.401.28 
Loans on collateral.......ceeces 22,701,106.61 
ETS POTCMANOE 6 sccccdescnvesss ».461,403.45 
Stocks and bonds, market value 14,095,458.85 
Bonds and mortgages .......... 1,506,175.00 
ROME GUUMEO cccvvievesscssesesccss 27,019.82 
Exchanges for clearing house... 1,777,945.5/ 
Interest receivable ...........46. 398,541.61 
$56,525,028.19 

Liabilities. 
Cukted WOO aicccccscisaccsces $3,000,000.00 


*Surplus and undivided profits 11,591,989.95 
(After deducting accrued taxes, 
expenses and dividend.) 
co! errr er etre Tee ee ee 
Checks outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 
Interest payable 


$1,031,598.10 
775,080.05 
84,000.00 
42,360.09 


525,028.19 


*January 1, 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. I. 


Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 
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Bankers’ Trust Company, New York. 


The December 21, 1911, statement of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York re- 





NEW BANKERS’ TRUST COMPANY RUILDING 


flects a healthy increase of business. It is 


reproduced herewith in full: 
Resources. 


Bonds and mortgages 


Bonds and stocks 


Time loans and bills purchased 





Demand loans 7, 26 
Cash on hand and in banks.... 33,502.979.82 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 1. 


Real 
Accrued interest 


estat 


receivable 





Liabilities. 

Cap tal Coeeeeeseecseee $5,000,000,00 
RE n(ntinusnawanadceesens asi 14,009, 000,00 
Undivided profits 211,621.86 
RFMD GOV UOMG © 56.000 n860ssse008 1,488.00 
BEE, Sd a aren an ahd Sees wiSianien 126, 396,884.57 

Certified and other outstanding 
PY Krave setae vavineetanians 1.745,.894.17 
Accrued interest payable ...... 685,080.07 
Reserved for taxes ........ 76,511.72 
$157,115,48 ’ 


The new Bankers’ Trust Company build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy April 15. 


Willard Vinton King. 


The career of Willard V. King, president 
of the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York, stands out as an example of the suc- 
cess that may be achieved by a man who 
is fire’ by a worthy ambition. He started 
in business as a bank messenger, and may 
therefore be regarded, in every sense, of the 
word, as self made. Mr. King, in addition 
to his other activities, devotes time to edu- 
cational and charitable affairs. He is a 
trustee of his alma mater, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and actively interested in the 
Archeological Institute, the American 
School in Rome, the N. Y. Association for 
the Blind, and other public matters. 

Willard Vinton King was born on No- 
vember 3, 1968, in the borough (then the 
city) of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

His early education was received in the 
Friends’ Seminary, of New York City. He 
later entered Columbia University, and 
graduated with honors in 1889 with the 
degree of A. B. 

He started out to work as a messenger in 
the Produce Exchange Bank, and remained 
with this institutien for six months. He 
then went with the Continental Trust Com- 
pany, once more in the capacity of mes- 
senger. 

His connection with the Continental Trust 





ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL, - $10,000,000 


Will loan on security requir- 
ing special investigation 
or close supervision, and 
not available for bank loans. 
Large enterprises financed. 
Prompt investigation of 
security offered, whatever 
its character or location. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 


INVITED 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lafayette Building 


CHICAGO 
First Nationa! Bank Building 




















the space your bank uses 
for its advertisements in 
any publication costs you 
a fixed sum—why not be 
willing to expend a fixed 
sum for the material 
you put into that space 


It isn’t the space but what is 
in it that brings results. 


We bring the ‘fixed sum”’ 
down to the minimum for 
you—to a lower cost than you 
can obtain elsewhere—material 
that creates influence, custom- 
ers, business. 


Balance the cost of the space 
you have bought with trace- 
able results— then write us 
for our plans. 


Many banks are making 
profitable use of our service 





BANKERS PUBLICITY CO., 22 PINE ST., N. Y. 


SES ETE 
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IF intelligent 
handling of 
items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 





Capital - - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 390,000.00 
Deposits - - -  5,800,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 

, NEWELL, Cashier 

HOWARD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
C. @. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 











Company covers the greater part of his 
active career. He worked his way up 


through all departments, gained a thorough 
and practical grasp of banking and trust 
problems, especially those relating to the 
management of estates and corporate trus- 
teeships. and was finally elected vice-presi- 
dent. In 1904, the Continental Trust Com- 





KING 


Wittarp VINTON 
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pany and the New York Security and Trust 
Company were merged into the New York 
Trust Company, and he was chosen vice- 
president. 

In 1908 he resigned from the above- 
named office, to accept his present position 
of president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. His administration of the affairs of 
this concern has been a notable success. 

While avoiding the policy of accepting a 
number of directorates, he is a director of 
the Brunswick Terminal and Railway Com- 
pany, and the City Land Improvement 
Company: and is a trustee of Columbia Uni- 


versity. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Education of the 


Chamber of Commerce, whose recent report 
inaveurated a system of teaching commer- 
cially important subjects, especially the 
Spanish language, in a thorough way under 
the supervision of the Chamber. 

Mr. King was appointed by Governor 
HIughes of New York, on the committee 
that investigated conditions in Wall street, 
and proved to be one of its most aggressive 
members. 


Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn. 


At the annual meeting of the Kings 
County Trust Co. of Brooklyn, W. J. 


Wason, Jr., was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the company, a well-deserved pro- 
motion. Mr. Wason is a native of Port 
Jefferson, I.. T., and entered the company as 
a bookkeeper in 1895. He advanced through 
the various positions of receiving teller and 
paying teller and became assistant secre- 
tary, which position he held until his recent 
promotion. At,.the same meeting Howard 
W. Joost was appointed assistant secretary. 


Fifth Annual Report of The National City 
Bank of Chicago. 


David RK. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank ot Chicago, in submitting 
the fifth annual report of his institution, on 
behalf of the hoard of directors, calls atten- 
tion te the following comparative statement 
of condition which indicates a year of great 
progress: 





THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


“THE RED BOOK” 


In its twenty-eighth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 





























Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 








The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 








Comparative Statement. 


Dec. 31, 1910. 
$13,587,154.80 


Dec. 30, 1911. 
$17,590,812.73 


eee 800,000.00 800,000.00 
wed 2,215,283.49 1,878,946.08 
vihet eee 9,106,420.20 10,618,300.16 


$25,708, 858.49 $30,888,058.97 


$1,500,000.00 $2,000,000.00 





cae eew 300,000.00 400,000.00 
sekane .90 117,509.57 
ovccece 23,052.00 30,325.50 
eamae 796,800.00 800,000.00 
oe oe 17,500.00 16,000.00 


22,965,928.59 


$25,708 858.49 


27,524,223.90 


$30,888,058.97 





Statement of Profits. 


LOGE GRE TRCCUMES 6ccccsccrcvrcvcccencess 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation............ 
SE. ded edandscetvweebacbecwewassevenss 
Cash and Guc FOU DAMES 26. cccscccvcccccess 
EE EEE - bv evasesnewiteseceetasdeeeeod eee 
ith neh sb bined ttn enssdasdesheckeeues 
Se GED vobccnesk hed Ceriesndeenennee 
a ra er 
Civewmintiom GUGstemGMs .nccccccccccccscccces 
SO Me WD iditsocccesesesetecaeeses 
EE. RbNG 40086040 dae ees dak bdeeesteeesinas 
January 1, 1911, balance brought forward.... 


Net profits for the year 1911, after providing for all known or anticipated losses. . 


Carried to Surplus Account...............e6- 
Dividemas pPOld, SIE Per COMt.....cccccoccccces 


“This bank was organized February 5, 
1907—almost five vears ago—and we believe 
the time is appropriate for a general re- 
view of the period. 


I. Growtin oF Business. 


“This is hest reflected in the deposits. The 
following figures indicate a steady growth: 
Total deposits. 

February 5, 1907 (opening day).. $2,198,337.25 


December 31, 1907 ..........000. 6,201,815.87 
December ee ee ere ee 12,344,125.88 
December 31, 1909 .........cecce 15,243,602.94 
December 31, 1910 .........+++++ 22,965,928.59 
December Pd MOE neddiennnecws 27,524,223.90 


Il. Prorits. 


_ “Net profits earned to date—$817,509.57. 
This is an average annual return on the 





$105,577.90 
224,431.67 


$330,009.57 
$100,000.00 
112,500.00 212,500.00 


$117,509.57 


capital of 10.55 per cent. These profits 
have been disposed of as follows: 


Dividends paid at 6% (beginning 


BEE SS 6 65 605650440008020002 $360,000.00 
Added to Surplus Account ....... 100,000.00 
At credit of undivided profits, 

December 31, 1911 ....ccccccccce 17,509.57 


Profits re-invested in purchase of 
the deposits and good will of the 





Hamilton National Bank ...... 240,000.00 
Total GS GOVE cicscceccccsscss 817,509.57 


“Two offices have been furnished during 
the period, and the cost of the furniture 
and fixtures has been charged off. 


III. Losses. 


“Our policy has been to avoid large loans, 
and no heavy single loss has occurred dur- 
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NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


Surplus" i""*"*«*] 620,330.92 





Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tious, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited, 

WRITE 


$600,000.00 








ing the period. We have, however, en- 
countered the ordinary losses incident to the 
business. The total of these for the five 
years is $105,566.26, which is one-fifth of 
one per cent. per annum on the average 
loans carried during that period. 


IV. Bowxp Department. 


“A bond department has been  satisfac- 
torily established, and is a most important 
branch of our business. The bonds car- 
ried by the department usually amount to 
about $2,000,000, and are always valued on 
a conservative basis.” 


Chicago Banks Hold Annual Meetings. 


The national hanks of Chicago held their 
annual meetings on Tuesday, January 9. 
There were few changes in the directorates 
of the banks, one of the most notable being 
the retiring of George F. Baker, of New 
York, from the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


ConTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL. 


There were some changes in officers, most 
of which had been slated and consequently 
caused little surprise. William G. Schroeder, 
who was formerly cashier of the Old Con- 
tinental National Bank, and during the last 
vear had been secretary of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, is given the 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 











title of vice-president, while George B. 
Caldwell, manager of the bond department 
of the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, has been made a vice- 
president of that institution. The only 
change in the directors of the Continental 
and Commercial National was the election 
of William H. R. Ream to succeed John 
I’. Harris, of New York. 


First Nationat Bank. 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank George F. 
Baker, who is gradually relinquishing busi- 
ness connections, resigned, and Marvin 
Hughitt was elected in his place. At the 
meeting of the directors following, the offi- 
cial staff was re-elected with these changes 
and additions: C. N. Gillett, who has held 
the title of cashier in addition to that of 
vice-president, gives up the former posi- 
tion, continuing as vice-president; H. .\. 
Howland, formerly assistant cashier, was 
elected cashier; W. J. Lawlor, R. F. New- 
hall. and George H. Dunscomb were elected 
assistant cashiers; C. R. McKay becomes 
an official of the bank as manager of the 
transit and general books department, and 
J. W. Lynch as manager of the credit and 
statistical department. Orville Peckham, 
who has been attorney for the bank for 
many years, recently met with a serious 
accident and, though recovering, decided to 
retire. He is succeeded by Edward Fagle 
Brown as attorney. John Nash Ott  be- 
comes assistant attorney. 

All officers of the First Trust and Savings 
were re-elected. 


Nationat. BANK OF THE Repustic. 


The stockholders of the National Bank 
of the Republic added Ira M. Cobe anc 
Samuel C. Scotten to the board. Edw. F. 
Swift, Averill Tilden and L. B. Patterson 
were added to the board of the Dearborn 
National Bank. G. M. Wilson, vice-pre>!- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, who has 
heen connected with that bank for forty- 
three years, retired. 


—— 
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ofCourse AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 


From Bank Clerk to Cashier 


Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step! 

Are you competent to fillit? 

rand higher salary. 

shi- — and more responsible positions in the bauk. 
I 


The position above you wi! l some day be vacant 

Or will it go to some one else? Ettic:ency, not intin 
OUR HOME STUDY COURSE IN BANK- 

The bank clerk 


1owledge and variety of experience in four months than some 
The entire Course was prepared by an expert on the theory and practice of 
SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Iiuinots Trust & SAvincs BanK. 


The directors of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank held their annual meeting and 
re-elected. the following officers: President, 
John J. Mitchell; vice-president, Frederick 
'l!. Haskell; vice-president, Chauncey Keep; 
ge -president, Henry A. Blair; cashier, B. 

Chattell; secre tary, William H. Hinkle. 
The same list of assistant cashiers and sec- 
retarics was also chosen. Net profits for 
the year were $1, 453, 354, equal to 29.06 per 
cent. on the bank’s $5,000,000 capital. There 
was. transferred $1, 000,000 in undivided 
profits to the surplus account, making the 
total surplus $9,000,000, against the share 
capital of $5,000,000. The bank paid 20 per 
cent. in @dividends during the year, and 
nothing was charged to profit and loss. 


Sranparp Trust AND SAvINas. 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Standard Trust and Savings 
Bank, the former directors were re-elected 
and at a meeting of the directors held later 
the former officers were re-elected. 


Stare Banx or CHIcaGco. 


The State Bank of Chicago directors at a 
meeting of the board voted to transfer 
$500,000 from undivided earnings to surplus 
account, thus raising the surplus of the 
bank to $2,000,000. The capital of the bank 
is $1,500,000 and the deposits $25,000,000. 

Cotoniat Trust ann Savines. 

The Colonial Trust 
shareholders elected W. R. Morehouse and 
J. M. Hopkins to the board of directors, 
and S. B. Theraas dropped out. The re- 
tiring officers were re-elected. 


and Savings Bank 


Nortitern Trust Company. 


lhe Northern Trust Company stockhold- 
ers re-elected the directors whose terms had 
expired and also the officers. The directors 
re-clected were: A. C. Bartlett, William A 
Faller, Ernest A. Hamill, Marvin Hughitt, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Martin A. Ryerson, 
\ibert A. Sprague, Solomon A. Smith and 
Byron L. Smith. 


Western Trust Company. 


in addition to the retention of former 
President Otis of the Western Trust Co. as 


a vice-president of the Central Trust Co., 
7 following officers of the Western Trust 

have been assigned to similar positions 
w with the Central Trust Co.; Walter H. Wil- 
son, vice-president; William C. Cook, vice- 
president; Addison Corneau, assistant cash- 
ier; Louis Schroeder, manager of bond de- 
partment; J. H. Musson, manager of for- 
eign exchange department, and W. G. Wail- 
ing, one of the managers of the trust de- 
partment. 


Mercniants Loan « Trust Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Co., five new members were 
added to its hoard of trustees through the 
election of Frank H. Armstrong, Henry P. 


Croweli, Seymour Morris, John G. Shedd 
and Albert A. Sprague, 2d. At the same 


meeting the directors voted a transfer of 
$1,060,000 from undivided profits to the sur- 
plus account, bringing that account up to 
$6,000,000, or twice that of its capital. 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


National Bank 
of Virginia 


$1,200,000.00 
600,000.00 


Deposits OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


WM. M. HABLISTON, President 
JOHN SKELTON WI ILLIAMS, Vice-Pres, 
WILLIAM T. REED, Vice-Pres. 

W. MEADE ADDISON, Cashier 

O. S. MORTON, Asst. Ceshier 

JOHN TYLER, Asst. Cashier 
W. H. SLAUGHTER, Asst. Cashier 
JAMES M. BALL, Asst. Cashier 


Capital . * : - 
Surplus . ‘ . ‘ 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals solicited on favorable 
terms. Correspondence invited. 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


31-33 East 27th Street 


ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank en- 
joyed a prosperous year in 1911, earning 
53.56 per cent. net on its $1,500,000 capital 
stock. Lhe volume of its bond sales for th: 
year surpassed all previous records and the 
growth of business in its banking and 
trust departments caused a considerable 
expansion of profits. In the previous year 
the bank carned approximately forty per 
cent. on a capital of $1,250,000. On _ its 
combined capital and surplus, amounting to 
$3,090,000, the earnings of the Harris ‘Trust 
and Savings Bank in 1911 were equivalent 
to 26.78 per cent. 


Union Trust of Detroit Doubles Capital. 


In order to meet the requirements of the 
New York Stock Exchange that companies 
which act as trustee for securities listed on 
that Exchinge must have a capital of not 
less than $1,000,000, the Union Trust Co. 
of this city has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The stock of 
the company is now quoted at 168, and the 
new shares were offered to steckholders at 
par. The company has recently been ex- 
panding its business rapidly and desires to 
place itself in a position to act as trustee 
for securities listed in New York. 


°o76 
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First National Bank of Detroit. 


George E. Lawsen, for some time one of 
the vice-presidents of the People’s State 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., has been elected a 
vice-president of the First National Bank, 
to supply the vacancy made through the 
election of Emory W. Clark to the presi- 
dency. 





Pittsburgh Bank Elections. 


Annual meetings of all the national banks 
any many state banks have been held with 
very few changes as the net result. The 
most important action was that taken by 
the First National of Allegheny, the elec- 
tion of four new members to the board be- 
ing incident to the purchase by the bank’s 
directors of all the stock of the bank for- 
merly owned by the First National of Pitts- 
burgh, any connection as to stock ownership 
hetween the two institutions being severed 
by the transfer. The purchase and sale of 
the steck was an amicable one and the fol- 
lowing well-known Pittsburghers were 
elected to fill vacancies caused by the pur- 
chase: W. D. Henry, president of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Company; William M. 
Seaife, vice-president of the Airtight Steel 
Tank Company: G. A. Herman, treasurer 
of the H. R. Walter Lumber Company, and 
J. Bruce Orr, attorney. 
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New directors in other banks of the city 
are: Columbia National, J. H. Hammond; 
Commercial National, A. C. Robinson; Dia- 
mond National, James L. Stuart; Exchange 


National, Frank M. Wallace; First Na- 
tional, Prank B. Nimick and L. M. Plumer; 
Liberty National, J. P. Saunders; Mellon 
National, Arthur V. Davis; Third National, 
Reuben Miller. H. W. Neely, E. L. Messler 
and A. R. Hamilton; Central Trust Com- 
pany, 11. G. Hetzel; East End Savings and 
Trust, J. J. O’Conner, Jr., and J. H. Bialas; 
Liberty Savings Bank, J. F. Saunders; Bank 
of Pittsburgh, N. A., J. R. McGinley. 

Only one change was made in the director- 
ship of any of the McKeesport banks, and 
only two changes in any of the banks of the 
boroughs. The change in the McKeesport 
bank was in the First National of that place, 
J. B. Van Wagner being chosen a director. 
The borough changes are First National of 
Etna, C. J. M. Stoli and in the First Na- 
tional of Oakmont, E. F. Rumberger. 


Two notable financial institutions of 
Pittsburgh have made large additions to 


their surplus accounts beside declaring regu- 
lar quarterly dividends. The board of di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Company added 
$1,500,000 to surplus, making that account 
now 329,000,000 and the total capital and 
surplus account $30,500,000, the surplus be- 
ing nearly twenty-nine times the capital, a 
statistical position approximated by very 
few institutions of the country. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of twenty-five per 
cent. was declared as well. This declaration 
comes on the heels of an extra Christmas 
dividend of six per cent. 

The Union Savings Bank was the other 
institution which made an addition to sur- 
plus. The directors added $50,000 to the 
account, making the surplus now $1,750,000. 
The board also declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of six per cent. 


Many Changes in Philadelphia Banks. 


Though there was not a single contest in 
the thirtv odd annual: bank elections held in 
Philadelphia, many changes took place. A 
new president and director was chosen by 











the Ninth National, Ira W. Barnes, former- 
lv of the Union National, Mahanoy City, 
succeeding John E. Mitchell, but in other 
instances the alterations in personnel of 
management were of minor import. 

The Southwark National increased its 
directorate by one member, electing George 
Anderson. Elmer E. Lindemuth was chosen 
a director of the Western National to suc- 
ceed Henry Clay, deceased. The Sixth Na- 
tional elected three new members as fol- 
lows: Harrison C. Rea, E. Stockton Wood- 
ward and Norman C. Ives. 

The Fourth Street Nationa! list showed 
the re-election of the old board. Roland 
L. Taylor, who recently resigned the presi- 
dency of the Philadelphia Trust Company, 
and who was a director of the Fourth Street 
National, did not appear in the list. He 
retired at his own request. At the Franklin 
National, Edgar C. Felton, president of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and Robert C. 
Drayton, of the Penn Mutual Life, were 
added to the directorate. J. C. Frankland 
was made an assistant cashier of the Frank- 
lin. A. A. Jackson, second vice-president of 
the Girard Trust Company, was chosen a 
director of the Central National. Stock- 
holders of the National Bank of German- 
town elected Howard Smith to succeed Thos. 
B. Homer, deceased, and FE. Eldridge Pen- 
nock succeeded Wm. Rotch Wister, de- 
ceased. Horatio G. Lloyd was elected a 
member of the Girard Nationai Board. 

At the First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Company, of which former Secretary of the 
Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, is president, a 
profit sharing plan was voted upon. It will 
be participated in by officers and clerks of 
ihe institution. 





Bank Day in Boston. 


January 9 was “bank day” in Boston, as 
all but one of the twenty-three national 
banks held their annual meetings for elec- 
tion of directors. 

During the past two years there has been 
no change in the number of national banks, 
compared, with a net loss of one in 1909. 
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The only dividend change during the year 
was the initial declaration of two per cent. 
by the Mutual. There was no change in 
bank capital. 

In the past fourteen vears the number of 
national banks in Boston has been reduced 
from fifty-seven to twenty-three as the re- 
sult of consolidations, liquidations and fail- 
ures. In 1898 on a capital of $49,650,000 the 
average dividend paid by the fifty-seven na- 
ticnal banks in Boston was 2.3 per cent. 
Today the average dividend paid on a capi- 
tal of $28,800,000 is $8.9 per cent. There 
has accordingly been a decrease in fourteen 
yerrs of $25,850,000 in capital, or over fifty 
per cent., while the amount paid in divi- 
dends has increased $976,050, or eighty-five 
per cent. 

Norwood P. Hallowell of the National 
Bank of Commerce has the distinction »f 
heing the cldest national bank president in 
Boston, being seventy-four years old in 
February, while Henry S. Grew of the Na- 
tional Union Bank is the youngest, aged 
thirty-six years. 

Atlantic—William Read, William G. Peck, 
H. KK. Hallett, O. M. Wentworth, Isaac W. 
Chick, Edgar L. Rhodes, Arthur W. Haines, 
Increase FE. Noyes. Charles H. Adams, 
Charles H. Breck, Walter H. Roberts, Wil- 
liam G. Shillaber and William B. Denison. 

Vacaney in board caused by death of 
George F. Putnam was not filled. 

Boylston—Harry W. Cumner, Henry A. 
Belcher, Edward C. Mills, Edward A. 
Church, Paul E. Fitzpatrick, J. Nelson 
Parker, Marcell N. Smith, Edwin B. Holmes, 
Charles C. Hoyt, Arthur F. Luke and 
Charles W. Bailey. 

Paul E. Vitzpatrick succeeds James A. 
Houston. 

Commercial—Tvers W. Adams, Charles F. 
Cutler, Fdward Hobart, Benjamin N. John- 
son, Benjamin B. Perkins, Arthur W. Pope, 
Fdmurd Rearden, Nathaniel J. Rust, John 


Shepard, Arthur 4. Soden, Gilmer Clapp 
and Hobart Ames. 
Fliot—J. H. White, D. N. Skillings, James 


H. Proctor, IL. S. Tuckerman, Henry B. 
Spragve, H. L. Burrage, Edwin Hale Ab- 
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bot, Edwin F. 


Atkins, F. 

Fr. W. Estabrook, Charles F. Aver, Garrard 

Comly. ; 
Fourth—Edwin Chapman, W. H. Conant, 


Lothrop Ames, 


A. W. Newell, Ruben Ring, Charles H. 
Farnsworth, James S. Murphy, Charles H. 
Moulton, Edward F. Woods, A. N. Parlin, 
Moses N. Arnold, A. S. Eustis, J. P. Lyman, 
Thomas Cunningham, Geoffry B. Lehy, 
Robert W. Williamson, J. C. F. Slayton, 
George S. Wright and Frank L. Ripley. 

First—John Carr, William H. Hill, 
George A. Draper, Daniel G. Wing, J. W. 
Weeks. E. E. Blodgeit, Calvin Austin, Sid- 
ney W. Winslow, G. W. Brown, Wallace F. 
Rohinson, R. W. Beyden, Charles A. Morss, 
R. J. Edwards, Charies S. Mellen, Robert 
F. Herrick, James H. Hustis, John W. Hal- 
lowell, John R. Maecomber, Charles F. 
3rooker. Andrew W. Preston, C. G. Rice, 
George R. White, Charles A. Stone, Fred- 
eric C. McDuffie, William Skinner, James J. 
Storrow, Wilmot R. Evans and Herbert W. 
Mason. 

C. G. Rice fills the vacaney caused by the 
death of his father, N. W. Rice. Further 
additions to the board are James H. Hustis, 
vice-president of the New York Central, in 
charge of Boston & Albany; John W. Hal- 
lowell, of Stone & Webster and John R. 
Macomber of N. W. Harris & Co. 

First Ward—Samvel N. Mayo, George W. 
Mases, Alfred FE. Cox, William McKie, Fred 
MeQuesten and John E. Lynch. 

Merchants—-T. Jefferson Coolidge, Howard 
Stockton, E. V. R. 'Thaver, Francis L. Hig- 
ginson, Charles W. Amory. Arthur B. Sils- 
bee, George P. Gardner, ‘Timothy E. Byrnes 
and George Wigglesworth, C. Minot Weld, 
J. L. Richards and Henry Parkman. 

Vhe additions were C. Minot Weld, J. L. 
Richards and Henry Parkman. Eugene V. 
R. Thayer was elected president, succeed- 
ing Arthur B. Silsbee. 

Mutual—-C. H. W. Foster, Edmund PD. 
Codman, Walter S. Crane, Alexander [. 
Ladd, George W. Cobb and George U 
Creceker. 

National Bank of Commerce—W. R. 
Driver, William J. Ladd, N. P. Hallowell, 
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N. Penrose Hallowell, William Endicott, 
Jr., Samuel Carr, Thomas N. Perkins, Phil- 
ip Stockton and Edwin S. Webster. 

National Market of Brighton—F. G. New- 
hall, G. A. Fuller, M. A. Hall, Stephen 
Moore, H. W. Baxter, Jr., George E. Brock, 
H. E. Bothfeld and G. A. Marsh. 

National Rockland—Edwin WU. Curtis, 
Frank Ferdinand, Henry A. Ruter, Charles 
Gaston Smith, Henry P. Nawn, William A. 
Gaston, Frederic W. Rugg, R. Elmer 
Fownsend, W. L. Ratcliffe and A. L. 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown, who is cashier, succeeds John 
F. Newton, who has retired owing to ill- 
health, after continuous service of 34 years. 

National Security—C. R. Batt, Frank M. 
Ferrin, J. N. Damon, Albert E. Gladivin 
and George EF. Glover. 

National Shawmut—Oliver Ames, Timothy 
Ef. Byrnes, M. P. Clough, Harold J. Coo- 
lidge, Jacob F. Brown, Francis A. Foster, 
William A. Gaston, Edwin F. Greene, Hen- 
ry I.. Higginson, Henry S. Howe, Frederick 
S. Moseley, Joseph B. Russell, Francis B. 
Sears. William S. Spaulding, James B. 
Stearns, Frank G. Webster, Jeremiah Wil- 
liams, Moses Williams, Robert Winsor, Al- 
tred S. Woodworth, Charles F. Choate, Jr., 
Frank B. Bemis, Charles K. Cobb, Charles 
\. Locke, Harold Murdock, C. Minot Weld, 
Charles Hayden, Charles A. Vialle, Eliot 
Wadsworth, Albert Stone, William H. Wel- 
lington, Fben S. Draper, Robert Homans, 
tonald 'T. Lyman, Chas. D. Sias and 
Horatio Newhall. 

Four new names were added to the board: 
Robert Homans, lawver; Ronald T; Lyman, 
niill treasurer; Chas. D. Sias, of Chase & 
Sanborn, and Horatio Newhall. Geo. W. 
Wells retires on account of ill health. 

National lnion—N. H. Emmons, A. A. 
Lawrence, Theophilus Parsons, William 
Farnsworth, James R. Hooper, Francis W. 
Fabyan, Philip Dexter, Henry S. Grew, 
Philip Y. DeNormandie, Ralph B. Wil- 
liams, Stedman Buttrick, Chester C. Rumrill 
ind William Amory. 

William Amory was added to the board. 

New England--Charles A. Locke, George 
S. Mumford, A. Wilder Pollard, Stephen W. 
Holmes, Edward J. Butler and Arthur P. 
Stone, 

Old Beston—Louis Curtis, Horace D. 
Chapin, FE. N. Fenno, H. G. Curtis, R. A. 
Boit, C. F. Adams 2d, Manley U. Adams. 
Howard Stockton and Ingersoll Bowditch} 

Horace YD. Chapin succeeds Arthur 
\mory. deceased. 

Peoyles-—Timothy Smith, W. S. Leland, 
creorge F. Child, A. J. Foster, Lee M. 
Friedman, J. J. Phelan, Walter Shaw, Fred 
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lL. Morgan, John K. Whiting and Charles 
L. Gagnebis. 

During the year F. O. White resigned, and 
John K. Whiting and Charles L. Gagnebis 
were added to the board. 

South End--J. G. Blake, John F. Buerkel, 
T. W. Carter, Randall G. Morris, Josiah H. 
Goddard, John ‘Tayler, Charles A. Smith 
and Stephen W. Holmes. 

Jchn F. Buerkel was added to the board. 


State National Bank—Frederic Amory, 
Allen Curtis, Lester Leland, Gordon Ab- 
bott, Alfred L. Aiken, John J. Rogers, 


George G. Davis, Alfred L. Ripley, Alfred 
D. Foster, Frank W. Stearns, Charles F. 
Cotting, Robert H. Stevenson, Jr., S. Parker 
Bremer, Lewis P. Bartlett, Jr., Frederick A. 
Flather and Robert W. Atkins. 

Webster & Atlas National Bank—Walter 
Hunnewell, John W. Farwell. Joseph S. 
Bigelow, Charles B. Barnes, Jr., John VP. 
Lyman, Alfred Bowditch, Amory Eliot, 
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Robert H. Gardiner, William R. Cording- 
ley, Homer B. Richardson, Theodore G. 
Bremer and Richard S. Russell. 

Winthrop— Wilmot R. Evans, Wilmot R. 
Evans, Jr., C. H. Ramsay, Robert F. Her- 
rick, A. Willis Small, Philip Stockton and 
Gordon Abbott. 





Mass. Bank Commissioner Resigns. 


Bank Conmissioner Arthur B. Chapin of 
Massachusetts has tendered to Governor 
Foss his resignation, to take effect on the 
qualification of his suecessor. Mr. Chapin 
resigns to hecome vice-presideat of the 
American Trust Company of Boston, to 
succeed John Oldfield, deceased. His term 
would expire in 1912. 

Mr. Chapin was appointed by Governor 
Draper to his present office to succeed 
Pierre Jay, after having served four years 
as State treasurer. During his term of 
office he has instituted many progressive 
schemes that have worked to the benefit of 
the commonwealth. Among them is_ the 
savings bank insurance plan and the school 
savings idea. He is a resident of Holyoke 
and has served as mayor of that city. 

In his letter to the Governor, Mr. Chapin 
says: “My term of office will soon expire 
(next March) and I have been offered the 
position as a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., Boston, which I desire to 
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accept. I hereby tender my resignation as 
bank commissioner of the commonwealth tv 
take effect January 15, 1912, or sooner it 
mny successer shall previously, be appointed 
and qualifies.” 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank. 


The directors of the Hartford National 
Bank of Hartford, Conn., have elected 
Cashier Frank P. Furlong to the additional 
office of vice-president—-a newly created 
post. He was also elected a director of the 
institution, succeeding the late Pliny Jewell. 
Mr. Furlong has held the cashiership of 
the institution since 1900. He had prior 
to that served as postmaster of the cily, 
and had also been a city councilman, alder- 
man, police commissioner and president of 
the police board. Addison G. Brainerd has 
kecome an assistant cashier of the bank. 





National Commercial Bank of Albany. 
At the annual meeting of the National 


Commercial Bank these directors were 
elected: Robert C. Pruyn, Anthony \. 
Brady, James H. Manning, Robert lL. 


Fryer, Frederick L. Tillinghast, George H. 
Thatcher, John E. Walker, Gerrit Y. Lan- 
sing, Charles H. Sabin, Louis I. Waldman, 
Frank C. Herrick, Andrew S. Draper, Fd- 
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ward J. Hussey, Albert Hessberg, James H. 
Perkins, Russell E. Sard, Edmund N. 
Huyck and Frank W. Kelly. 


First National Bank of Albany. 


The new board of directors of the First 
National have elected two vice-presidents, 
allowing the vacancy in the office of presi- 
dient, caused by the death of Frederick A. 
Mead, to remain unfilled. It is understood 
that the directors have a banker of another 
city, a man of vnusual ability, in view for 
ihe office of president. John J. Gallogly 
was re-elected first vice-president and Hugh 
\. Arnold chosen second vice-president, 
succeeding Horace G. Young, who resigned 
to take an extended trip abroad. Mr. Ar- 
nold was also re-appointed cashier. 


German-American Bank of Buffalo In- 
creases Capital. 


At «a meeting of the stockholders of the 
German-American Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, an increase of the stock of the 
bank was authorized from $300,000, its pres- 
ent capital, to $500,000. The new stock is 
to be seld at $200 a share, and the amount 
realized, $490,000, will give the bank a sur- 
plus of $500,090, in addition to the $500,000 
capital. The bank reports that the new 
stock was largely over-subscribed and will 
be fully paid in on February 1. At the 
annual election all of the present officers 
and directors were re-elected. 

According to the statement of condition 
rendered at the close of business September 
29 last, the bank had total reseurces of 
$7,916,407, which included loans, $4,280,305; 
U. S. and other bonds, $1,238,328, and cash 
on hand and in banks, $1,222,774. The 
bank’s building was valued at $275,000. 
Deposits aggregated $6,374,989, and besides 
its $300,000 capital and $300,000 surplus, the 
bank had net undivided profits amounting 
io $41,418. 

Edwin G. S. Miller is president; Henry 
C. Zeller, vice-president, and Edward A. 
Wepprer, cashier. 





New Assistant Cashier, Franklin Na- 
tional. 
At a recent meeting of the Franklin 


National Bank of Philadelphia, John C. 
Frankland was elected assistant cashier. 
Mr. Frankland has been engaged in bank- 
ing since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, College Depart- 
ment, class of 1899. In that year he en- 
tered the service of the Merchants National 
of Philadelphia, where he acted as secre- 
tary in the executive department and as 
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chief clerk. Early in 1906 he resigned to 
become secretary and treasurer of the 
Wayne Junction Trust Company, then or- 
ganizing. In 1908 he went to the Franklin 





FRANKLAND 


Joun C. 


VRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


National as manager of the Department of 
Analysis and was elected assistant cashier 
January 1, 1912. In May, 1911, Mr. Frank- 
land was elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, a position he has held with con- 
spicuous ability. 


American Real Estate Company. 


The twenty-fourth annual financial state- 
ment of the American Real Estate Company, 
recently published, shows this corporation, 
which is the oldest operating in the New 
York real estate field, to be in its usual 
seund and flourishing condition. 
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The statement shows total assets of over 
$24.000,000, with capital and surplus of over 
£2,600,000, 

The past year has apparently been one 
of intensive development with the company, 
as the statement shows no large acquisitions 
of new properties. Title to the Hendrik 
Hudson apartment house on Riverside Drive 
and Cathedrai Parkway, New York, whose 
purchase by this company was announced 
in December, it is stated in the repert, 
would be taken February 1, so this property 
did not appear in the statement of assets 
for 1911. 

Development work upen the unimproved 
properties of the company lying along the 
lines of the proposed new subway extensions 
in the Borough of the Bronx was pushed 
during the year and these properties will 
soon be ready for the market. This com- 
pany also holds a number of valuable im- 
proved properties, office and loft buildings, 
in the mid-town district and high-grade 
apartinent houses in the upper west side of 
Manhattan and the well-known Areco dis- 
trict ef the Bronx. 

The financial statement of the company, 
as usual, bears the certificate of certified 
public accountants to whese audit the books 
have been submitted for many years and 
the certificate of the Real Estate Board of 
Brokers, as appraisers, who certify that the 
valuations shown by the company are sound 
and conservative. Through this independent 
audit and appraisal, this company has vol- 
untarily given the public the exact measure 
of publicity which is now being demanded 
of corporations generally. 

This company has for many years financed 
its real estate operations by offering its 
direct obligations to the public with great 
success, and its six per cent. bonds are rec- 
ognized favorites in the investment field. 


Columbia National Bank of Buffalo. 


\ most noteworthy statement has been 
issued by the Columbia National Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The figures quoted cover 
the last decade, when the present manage- 


ment took control The repert is repro- 
duced herewith in full: 
Jan. 1, 1902 Jan. 1, 1912 


$200,000.00 $2,000,000.00 
50,000.00 1.099, 000.00 
340,000.00 8,700,000.00 


Capital bate 
Surplus and profits 


Bonds 







Cash and reserve. 250,000.00 ” 956,000.00 
a oo wie alles S74.000,00 9.417,000.00 
Ne ere ree 1,225,000.00 11,170,000.00 
TROBOUTCOES .cccccce ie 0H00,00 16,075,000.00 
Real estate ...... 35,000.00 None 
Dividends paid pre- 

vious year ...... None 260,000.00 


The officers of this pregressive bank are: 
George F. Rand, president: Seymour FI. 
Knox, vice-president; Louis H. Gathoefer, 
cashier; Emil Diffne and James H. Hall, 
assistant cashiers. 


Bank of Buffalo. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of this bank held on December 29, 1911, a 
by-law was regularly adopted creating the 
position of “assistant to the president,” with 
powers equal to that of the other officers 
to sign on behalf of the bank any and all 
checks, drafts, and other orders for the 
payment and disposition of moneys, credits, 
items and properties of any kind, at any 
time held by the bank’s correspondents or 
by others for its account. 

The board of directors at the same meet- 
ing appointed the following new officers: 
Ralph Croy, assistant to the president; 
Louis C. Olden, assistant cashier; Charles 
D. Appleby, assistant cashier. 


in Boatmen’s Bank, St. 


Louis. 


New Director 


W. K. Stanard was elected a director of 
the Boatmen’s Bank, at the annual meet- 
ing ot the stockholders, in place of his 
father, EK. O. Stanard, who has retired from 
active Lusiness. The other members of the 
board are the same as last year, and the 
officers of the bank are Edwards Whittaker, 
president; William H. Thomson and Mur- 
ray Carleton, vice-presidents; E. W. Hub- 
bard, cashier; E. L. Taylor and C. R. Laws, 
assistant cashiers. 


Broad and Market National Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 


The following were elected directors at 
the annual meeting: John O’Connor, Chris- 
tian Fleissner, George H. Lambert, R. Rus- 
sell Brant, John Nieder, Morris Cohn, 
Harry M. Friend, Joseph Samuel, George 
H. Fritz, Louis J. Beers, George Weyrauch, 
Walter C. Jacobs, Charles H. Stewart, 
Thendore S. Fettinger, Henry S. Altai, 
Frank Wadsworth, David King. 

The Broad and Market National Bank 
reduced its board from twenty-seven to 
seventeen. 


CANADA 
Bank Internationale Du Canada. 


The Bank Internationale, the new Can- 
adian banking heuse of which Sir Rodolphe 
Forget is president, is now in full running 
order, and the latest return of the Canadian 
Government shows it to be in a most healthy 
state. 

The paid-up capital exceeds $1,000,000 
(the total authorized capital of $10,000,000 
having been fully subscribed) and the de- 
posits up to December 31 last amounted to 
$672,000, which, considering the bank has 
only been running for about three monthe-, 
augurs well for the ultimate success of the 
institution. 








The Problem 
of Advertising 
Copy—Solved 











If you want good, up-to-date, virile, convincing, and 
withal dignified, copy for your newspaper advertise- 
ments, form letters, circulars, booklets, ete., during the 
year 1912, secure the right now to use exclusively in 
your community the MacGREGOR BANK ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


The 4th Series, just issued, consists of these different 
sets: 


160 Commercial Bank Advertisements, Price $6.00 
75 Savings Bank Advertisements. iad 5.00 
52 Trust Company and Safe Deposit ™ 3.00 
25% off if you buy two or more sets. 


The same set not to be sold to more than one bank in a 
place. 


These prices all include a copy of either the fourth 
edition of the $1.25 bank advertising text-book, “PUSH- 
ING YOUR BUSINESS,” or a copy of our new book, 
“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 


ING,” the price of which is $1.50. 


All the advertisements and both books were written by 
T. D. MacGregor, who probably has had more experi- 
ence in this line of work than any other man in the 
country. 


> If you need more special service ask for information 
concerning our Individual Advertising Preparation Ser- 
vice for Banks. 











PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The Bankers Pub. Co. 


253 Broadway New York City 
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An unusually strong and influential board 
of directors, combined with a staff of thor- 
oughly trained and efficient officials, wouid 
indicate that before many months another 
of Canada’s strong banks will be sharing in 
the unparalleled prosperity of the Do- 
minion. 

The general manager of the new bank is 
Mr. J. Godfrey Bird, formerly connected 
with the Bank of Toronto, and thoroughly 
conversant with Canadian banking affairs, 
threugh his long service with that bank in 
its Board of Trade Branch in Montreal. 

\ssociated with Mr. Bird are M. Norbert 
deSenn, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, who comes to Canada with a long 
experience gained with the Credit Lyonnais; 
F. G. Ramsden, inspector, for many years 
with the Bank of Toronte, and Roland 
Gomery, secretary, formerly with the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

The Bank has now some seven branches, 
including the Paris office, situated at 60 
rue de la Victoire, undér the management 
of M. Laurette. 


MEXICO 


Bank of Sonora. 


From a copy of the balance sheet of the 
Bank of Sonora as of December 31, 1911, 
just received, it is quite evident that peace 





BANKERS MAGAZINE 


has been restored in Mexico. The dividend 
for the year was sixteen per cent. and the 
shares are quoted at 220 to 225. 

The bank conducts a general commercial 
banking business under five departments: 
financial, savings, bonds, foreign exchange 
and real estate. It has a paid-up capital of 
$1,500,000 and surplus funds of $1,200,000, 
giving a book value of $180 for each of its 
$106 shares. ‘Total resources amount to 
$15,525,704.25 as follows: 


ASSETS. 


Cash in central office and branches.$1,682.294.19 
PTES PORGRVORNE cee cssiasce 646,592.32 
Investment securities ............ 18,766.52 
Real estate ...-ceceees 205,837.33 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 1,421.6 


demand ‘loans, 


Commercial credits, 
bonds and mortgages, due from 
banks, agents and correspondents. 106,430,792.26 


$15,525,704.25 

LIABILITIES 
Capital $1.509.000.00 
Surplus 


PTET LCE LTTE TT. osvecese beoeeeeee-ee 


eC eee ee ere -- 2,770,515.00 
Demand and_ time deposits, due 
banks and correspondents, credit 


Coveasereseecesseccsees 10,055,189.25 


accounts 


$15,525,704. 23 


The bank has branches at Chihuahua, 
Guaymas, Nogales and Alamos, and is a 
member of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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AN ARTISTIC REFLECTOR FOR BANKS 


HE artistic shape of the Mefco Re- 
flector for illus- 
trated herewith, makes it especially 


Tungsten lamps, 
appropriate for use in banks, as it goes well 
with the customary bank furniture. H. G. 
McFadden & Company of New York have 
designed the Mefco Reflector with the idea 
of combining artistic appearance with effi- 
ciency and to make the shade harmonize 
The Mefco 
is made of a pure white glass, plated on the 


with a modern fixture design. 


Gutside with a delicate shade of pale green 
glass and is blown (not pressed) in artistic 
form. 

This outside color, when illuminated by a 
from a delicate 
green to a pale primrose tint which is very 


Tungsten lamp, changes 


cheerful and restful to the eyes and permits 
sufficient light to pass through to thoroughly 


illuminate ceilings and side walls, the sur- 
plus light being thrown back through the 
reflecting surface. 





AN ARTISTIC REFTECTOR FOR BANKS 























Hox. Myron T. Herricx 


rik NEW UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


. “l2lr. Herrick was formerly president of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
5 £% -fatzon.and Governor of the State of Ohio, and for many years president of 


e.¢ 


the Society for Savings of Cleveland. He ranks among the best-known and 
most deservedly popular bankers of the country.] 








